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Chapter  I— INTRODUCTORY 


MOTIVES  TO   EMIGRATE. 

question  This  We    'lV°e'ans  th^hh^k^t'ff.uLZf  f'^^^r^  P^?*^^-^^*' 
of  his  childhood,  and  be,.nning  UfeS^si' in\'' :Lt^^^^^^^ 
wm  at  first  seem  new  and  strange  to  him.      He  will,  however,  in  a  ver7sho5 
tune  become  famihar  with  his  new  surroundings,  and    he  general  ex  Irenceh 
hat  when  an  immigrant  has  lived  for  a  few  years  in  CanadaT  he?s  not'^wTlhS  to 

strnn;  L^''"  ^^'^I'^'f  '"  """"y,  ^^^^  ^^^''^  '^e  old  home-feehSg  waHe^ 
s  rong.  that  men  who  have  gone  back  to  the  Old  Country  with  the  intention  3 
staying,  have  soon  returned  to  Canada.  ^  miention  of 

tK«  ^' >\*{;"e  that  emigration  has  led  to  many  cases  of  individual  hardship  buf 
these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  nearlv  a^w»« 

_       The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  such  information  as  will  assist  in  form 
wSllf  ff°"."P°"  J^'  ^"'^'•°"'  "  ^y  ^h°"Jd  I  emigrate?"     ThrSate" 
will  be  taken  o  make  no  statement  not  based  upon  well-ascertained  facts  id 
figures  or  which  ,s  not  within  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  author 

When  a  man  is  doing  well  at  home,  and  sees  his  way  to  continue  to  do  so 
t  may  be  a  safe  rule  for  him  to  let  well  alone.     But  a  man  may  be  doing  well  him- 
self, who  has  a  family  to  bring  up  ;  and  it  will  very  often  happen  thasu^h     m^ 
may  do  equally  well  m  Canada,  and  find  a  far  bettL  chance  for  XatnfaAda^ 
vantageously  placing  his  family  than  he  would  find  among  the  crowded  aS  con 
stantly  increasing  population  of  the  mother  country  crowaea  ana  con- 

An  intending  emigrant  should  have  above  all  things  good  health,  and  be  stout 
hearted.     A  man  who  romev  tn  wo^l    oU~,ij  i °   °,  .    '»'='*""»  ^.ua  ue  siout- 

that  comes  to  his  hand  and  he  should  try  to  adapt  himself  to  the 


ways  ofthe  new 


8 

country  in  which  he  has  placed  his  lot.  He  may  have  many  things  to  unlearn, 
and  also  to  learn,  end  especially  he  should  learn  to  follow  the  practices  ^jroved  to 
be  wise,  by  the  experience  of  the  new  country  to  which  he  goes,  rather  than 
make  any  attempt  to  push  them  aside  by  the  use  of  the  practices  of  the  old 
country  whicn  he  has  left.  This  is  a  truth  which  men  always  in  the  end  come  to 
find  out,  and  n  ^ny  have  done  so  through  disappointments,  which  might  have 
been  avoided. 

The  condition  of  success  in  Canada  is,  honest  work  ;  and  none  should  comj 
seeking  to  make  a  livmg  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  to  work.  Canada 
is  no  place  for  the  idle  or  thedis?ipated,  and  none  of  this  class  should  think  of  com- 
.ng.  But  men  of  families  who  have  even  small  means  to  live  on,  may  do  so 
cheaply  and  with  comfort  in  Cunada,  and  educate  and  settle  tlioir  children  with 
the  best  prospects. 

The  present  Minister  of  Agriculture  (theHon.  J.  H.  Pope)  stated  in  a.  Memo- 
randum to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  which  has  been  before  quoted,  but  which  can- 
not be  too  often  read,  that — 

'•  There  are  verv  many  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the  Dominion  who 
came  to  this  country  as  labourers,  without  any  means,  in  fact  almost  in  a  state  of 
pauperism,  and  tenant  farmers  with  very  little  means,  ".vho  have  attained  a  state 
of  comparative  independence,  being  proprietors  of  their  own  farms,  and  having 
laid  by  sufficient  means  for  their  declining  years,  while  they  have  educated  their 
children  and  settled  them  in  conditions  of  ease  and  plenty. 

"  In  fact,  the  inducements  to  immigrate  to  Canada,  are  not  simply  good 
wages  and  good  living  among  kindred  people  under  the  same  flag,  in  a  naturally 
rich  country,  possessing  a  pkasant  and  healthy  climate,  but  the  confident  pros- 
pect which  the  poorest  may  have  ot  becoming  a  proprietor  of  the  soil,  earning, 
competence  for  himself,  and  comfortably  settling  his  children. " 

These  are  facts  A^hich  many  .'lousands,  not  only  poor  men,  but  men  with 
families  v^ho  are  now  getting  good  livings  in  the  Old  Country,  may  profitably 
ponder. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  EUROPE 


The  continuous  stream  of  emigration  from  the  old  settled  countrii^s  of  Europe 
has  within  the  last  fifty  years  cone tituted  an  exodus  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  modern  history,  and  there  is  very  little  sign  of  its  abatement. 
On  the  contrary,  thise  who  have  settled  ir.  new  countries  are  constantly  inducing 
their  friends  to  join  them,  and  so  the  current  becomes  wider  and  deeper. 

It  has  in  fact  built  up  great  and  populous  communities  in  Australia,  and  on  the 
continent  of  America. 

About  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  have  emigrated  from  and  through  Great 
Britain  alone  during  the  last  ten  years ;  and  tue  movement  as  already  stated, 
does  not  begin  to  show  any  signs  of  exhaustion,  but  is  increasing.  During  the 
year  1882  it  was  larger  than  ever  before,  as  well  from  the  United  Kingdom  as 
from  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  ap.  ears,  howevei,  ihat  even  in  the 
face  of  this  outflow  there  is  crowding  in  the  labor  niarkets,  and  a  very  large 
avnoilnt  of  pauperism.  Emigration  relieves  both  of  these,  while  it  builds  up  pros- 
pticu:,  and  haT>py  communities  in  hitherto  waste  places  of  the  earth. 

One  feature  of  this  emigration  is  that  very  large  amounts  of  money  are  sent 
home  by  the  immigrants  within  one  year  after  their  ariival,  to  prepay  the  passages 
of  their  friends,  in  orde.  tc  enable  them  :.lso  to  emigrate.  The  Irish  find  the 
Germans  have  been  particularly  conspic;.oiis  in  sending  back  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. No  accurate  statistics  of  the  amounts  can  be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  known 
that  the  sum  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone  in  one  year  reached  over 
$10,000,000  (or  over  ;^2, 000,000  sterlirg ;)  and  it  is  also  known  that  many 
thousand  Germans  come  annually  in  the  class  known  as  "  prepaids,"  that  is  by 
money  sent  by  friends  who  h'^d  come  before  to  this  continent.  These  .striking 
fsiCts  are  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrants  in  their  new  homes. 

It  is  to  show  reasons  why  a  large  portion  of  this  emigrating  movement 
should  be  directed  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  that  this  book  is  published. 
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CLASSES  WHO  SHQULD  EMIGRATE. 

To  prevent  disappointments,  it  is  important  to  point  out  with  distinctness  the 
•classes  of  persons  who  should  be  advised  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

The  first  great  demand  is  for  Laboureus  of  all  kinds.     Agriculture  being  a 
leading  industry  of  Canada,  there  is  a  very  great  and  steady  demand  for   all  la 
bourers  who  work  on  land.     The  construction  of  numerous  railways,  including  the 
Pacific  Railway  across  the  continent,  makes  a  very  large  demand  for  men  to  work 
on  them. 

Tht  demand  for  both  these  classes  of  labourers  will  probably  continue  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply  for  some  time  to  come. 

Next  in  extent  of  demand  is  that  for  Female  Domestic  Servants.  Very 
large  numbers  of  these  would  find  immediate  employment  and  good  wages  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Mechanics  and  Artizans,  skilled  in  what  may  be  called  the  common  trades 
(such  as  carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  etc.,)  are  also  in  good  demand. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  numerous  and  extensive  railway 
works  now  being  pushed  forward,  lead  to  the  erection  of  a  very  large  number  of 
buildings  of  all  sorts,  and  men  are  required  to  do  this  work. 

Children  of  either  sex,  watched  over  on  their  arrival  by  the  parties  who  bring 
them  out,  may  be  absorbed  in  very  considerable  numbers. 

The  various  manufactories  which  are  in  active  operation,  and  springmg  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  make  a  demand  for  immigrant  labour. 

The  getting  out  of  timber  from  the  forest,  and  its  manufacture,  form  a  leading 
industry  of  the  Dominion  ;  and  the  fisheries  of  Canada,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  which  are  almost  of  unlimited  extent,  aflfora  a  field  f  or  the  par  ticular 
kind  of  labour  adapted  to  them. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Dominion,  of  almost  every  kind,  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  these  are  constantly  affording  an  enlarged  field  for  mining  labour. 

Professional  and  literary  men,  and  clerks  seeking  employment  in  offices  and 
shops,  should  not  be  advised  to  come  to  Canada,  inless  in  pursuance  of  previous  en- 
gagements, for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  over-supply  in  these  callings 
from  within  the  Dominion  itself.  The  children  of  immigrants  of  the  working 
classes,  to  a  large  extert,  seek,  as  they  grow  up,  such  pursuits. 

The  demand  in  Canada  for  emigrants  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  opening 
up  of  the  vast  and  fertile  territory  of  the  North-West  has  begun  to  attract  a  larpe 
immigrant  movement,  not  only  from  Europe,  but  from  different  parts  of  the  conti- 
•nent  ot  America,  which  has  already  assumed  very  large  proportions.  The 
questions  of  wages,  cost  of  living,  care  of  immigrants,  and  directions  as  to  what 
they  should  do,  will  be  treated  of  in  detail  in  another  part  of  this  book. 

POSITION  AND  EXTENT  OF  CANADA. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  proper  that  the  intending  emigrant  should  have  definite 
information  afforded  to  him  of  the  nature,  extent  and  position  on  the  globe  of  the 
■country  to  which  he  proposes  to  move. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  occupies  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  ot  North 
Ameiica.  It  has  a  territory  of  about  the  extent  of  Europe,  and  larger  than  that  of 
the  United  States  'ithout  Alaska.  The  southern  frontier  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West  Territory,  if  extended  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  strike:  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  a  little  below  the  latitude  of  Paris  ;  while  the  southern  point  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  is  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Rome.  Canada  is  f nere- 
fore  the  physical  equivalent  on  the  continent  of  America  of  the  great  empires  and 
kingdoms  of  Italy,  France,  Belgiuni,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British  Islands, 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

This  vast  territory  comprises  an  area  in  round  numbers  ot  3,500,000  square 
miles,  From  east  to  west  it  stretches  irom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  arid 
from  the  southern  latitudes  above  stated  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Very  large  portions  of  this  great  territory  are  cultivable;  and  those  portions 
not  cultivable  are  rich  in  mineral  wealth.       The  proportion  of  cultivable  land 
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suited  to  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zones  in  the  Dominion  is  quite  as  large 
as  that  in  the  United  States.  It  possesses  the  largest  extent  of  land  yet  open  for 
settlement  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses,  cereals,  and  other  productions 
of  the  temperate  climates,  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  in  the  world. 

It  has  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  finest  forests  on  the  continent, 
and  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  prairie  land. 

Its  rivers  and  lakes  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  ot 
the  continent.  This  water  system  furnishes  important  facilities  for  communica- 
tion ;  and  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  in  the  line  of  the  shortest  sailing 
circle  ac.oss  the  Atlantic.  The  same  favorable  condition  prevails  on  the  west 
coast  from  the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  now  well  advanced  in  construction, 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  markets  of  China,  Japan,  and  also  to  Australia. 
Coupled  with  these  important  commercial  conditions  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railway  crosses  the  continent  on  the  shortest  line  through  the 
fertile  belt,  and  at  the  "gate"  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  crossing  them  on  immensely 
more  favorable  conditions  than  the  line  of  railway  which  reaches  the  Pacific  coast 
at  San  Francisco. 

Canada  has  fisheries  of  almost  boundless  extent,  both  on  its  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  which  are  without  equals  on  the  continent,  or,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
world.  If  has  coal-fields  of  immense  extent,  both  on  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  ;  and  there  are  large  deposits  beneath  the  surface  of  its  prairie  lands  east  oi 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  also  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  deposits 
of  great  richness ;  together  with  almost  every  description  of  the  most  valuable 
building  materials  ;  also  petroleum,  salt,  etc. 

It  has  great  variety  of  climates,  from  the  Arctic  to  that  ot  almost  the  most 
southern  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  climates  of  the  settled  portions  o> 
the  Dominion,  and  ofthe  lands  open  for  settlement,  are  among  the  vnosf  pleasant 
and  healthy  in  the  world,  and  favorable  to  the  highest  development  of  human 
energy. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  must,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  become,  in  the 
not  distant  future,  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  populous  and  powerful  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

As  at  present  constituted,  it  is  divided  into  seven  Provinces,  viz.  :  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
and  British  Columbia,  together  with  the  vast  extent  of  North-West  Territory ; 
out  of  which  the  Districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Athabasca, 
have  been  formed  ;  districts  which  will  in  the  near  future  become  great  provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  each  having  a  territory  as  lai^e  as  an  European  Kingdom  or 
Empire. 

Every  immigrant  will  have  an  inheritance  in  the  great  fiiture  ofthe  Dominion, 
and  help  to  build  it  up. 

Chapter  II.~FACTS  ABOUT  THE  DOMINION,      • 

It  is  desirable  that  the  intending  emigrant  should  be  informed  of  what  may 
be  called  Facts  about  the  Dominion,  with  respect  to  its  government,  its  people, 
and  their  social  position,  and  also  with  respect  to  population,  wealth  and  genera! 
progress. 

SYSTEM  OF  GO\^ERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  Canada  is  Federal,  that  is,  there  is  a  Central  Genera!^ 
Government  for  the  whole  Dominion  ;  and  the  several  provinces  have  separate 
Legislatures,  and  mans^e  tlieir  own  local  affairs. 

F£DERAL  GOVBirNMBNT. 

The  Federal  Government  has  for  its  head  a  Governor-General  appointed  by 
the  Queen,  having  however  his  salary  paid  by  the  people  of  Canada  ;  a  Senate, 
consisting  of  members  who  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown  on  die  nomina- 
tion of  the  Ministry  ;  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  whcfe 
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R.^„Kr''  f^i^""??  .that   this  system  is  practically  more  free  than  that   of  the 

tneir  rulers,  to  maU-  and  unmake  them  at  pleasure,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
affords  conditions  of  well-ordered  stability.  .        'c  ai  me  same  time  it 

PROVINCIAL   GOVERNMENT. 

FedeS^n/r?n^"Tn^°''^'"°''  °u  ^^^  ^^^^""^^  Provinces  are  appointed  by  the 
^  ederal  or  General  Government,  but  the  Legislatures  are  elected  by  the  peoDle  of 
the  Provinces,  and  are  very  independent  wUhin  their  respective  spheres      ^ 

andaX^ibirMlnSSr  '''  °"^^  °"^  ^'^™'^^'  '''  ^^^^^^^^^  Assembly, 

havei!^?j:;;'s^^s^55oJ:  sSa^^sts -?  th;:r  t;:.^r^-  - 

MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT. 

There  is  a  very  perfect   system   of  Municipal   Government  throughout  the 
Dominion.     Both  the  counties  and  townships  have  local  governments  o?Counck 
which  regulate  their  local  taxation  for  roads,  for  schools!  and  Sr  purpoes  so 
that  every  man  directly  votes  for  the  taxes  which  he  pays  purposes  so 

rhis  system  of  responsibility,  from  the  municipal  up  to  the  General  Govern 
wfth  VnX f  V^'-'^^t'''  "  ^'^''"S  °^  contentment  and^  satSLtTon,   the  Se 

EDUCATION. 

Means  of  education,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  everywhere  abound  in 
the  Dominion.     The  poor  and  middle  classes  can  send  their   children   to   iee 
schools,  where  excellent  education  is  given  ;  and  the  road  to  the  colleges   and 
h^her  education  is  open  and  easy  for  til.     In  no  country  in  the  wo  kffs  eoo 
education  more  generally  diffused  than  in  Canada.     In  m^n^housSs  of  ca^e 
the  children  of  immigrants  who  came  to  Canada  without  any  means  in  a  state  o 
povery,  very  little  removed  from  absolute  pauperism,  have  reeled  thoroLh 
education,   and  have   the  highest  prizes  which  the  country  offers  before  them 
rhey  have  thus  attained  a  state  of  well-being  which  would^have  been  iZoS; 
for  them  at  home,  and  which  affords  the  most  striking  possibircontost  S  tl  e 
dismal  prospect  wmch  the  workhouse  would  have  afforLl  for  aTrgTmmL^ 
them,  when  their  strength  for  labour  should  have  passed  away.       ^ 

SOCIAL  POSITION. 

nocu"^  iffJ^ding  emigrant  should  be  well-informed  with  respect  to  the  social 
position  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  he  intends  to  cast  his  tot  •  and Tere 
m  the  first  place  ,t  may  be  stated  that  society  is  less  marked  by  the  dis  inc?Ls  o1 
caste  than  in  the  Mother  Country;  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  caSfu 
preservation  of  those  traditions  which  give  the  general  features  to  Sish  sSv 
and  which  are  found  the  world  over.  ^"g"sn  society 

The  reasons  of  this  important  social  fact  are  plain  before  the  eyes  of  everv 

almost  «very  farmer  and  agriculturalist  in  the  Dominion  is  the  owner  of  hk 
acres  ;  the  lord  of  the  soil.  He  owns  no  master,  but  k  free  to  do  as  h^  wills 
,^,,I*'"f"'*5^^  ?^?^^  °f  independence  among  those  who  follow  the  l^;dine 
indUMiy  of  ihc  Dominion,  naturally  permeates  the  whole  social  system  andorS 
duces  a  condition  of  social  freedom  which  is  impossible  in  all  tW  cduntri£  ol 
the  old  world  in  which  feudal  cast'  s  prevail.  countries  of 
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Agricultural  labourers  have  come  to  Canada  in  a  state  of  poverty  not  far 
removed  from  pauperism,  who  have  by  their  inr^ustry  and  earnings  been  very  soon 
enabled  to  obtain  farms  of  their  own  ;  a  ,a  give  their  children  thorough  education  ; 
first  in  the  Primary  schools,  second  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  lastly  in  the 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

It  is  the  same  with  mechanics  and  artisans  as  respects  success  in  their  several 
callings,  and  the  education  of  their  children. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  children  of  the  poorest  attain  to  conditions  of  well 
being  and  social  refinement,  and  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  society,  in  the 
professions,  in  the  legislatures,  and  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  found  that  people  from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  when  they  come 
to  have  experience  of  this  freedom  of  society  in  Canada,  would  not  willingly 
exchange  it  for  any  other. 

RELIGION. 

On  this  head  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  utmost  religious  liberty  every- 
where prevails  in  Canada. 

Immigrants  coming  to  the  Dominion  from  Europe,  of  eveiy  religious  persua- 
sion, will  find  their  own  churches,  and  abundant  facilities  for  the  practice  of  their 
faith,  among  neighbours  who  will  sympathize  with  their  views. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  Criminal  and  Civil  Laws  of  Canada,  as  well  as  their  administration, 
ensure  impartial  justice  lor  all,  and  give  everywhere  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  The 
Criminal  Law  is  copied  from  the  English  system.  The  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown  for  life ;  and  they  are  chosen,  whatever  Ministry  may  be  in  power, 
from  among  those  who,  by  their  ability,  learning  and  practice  at  the  Bar,  have 
worked  their  way  to  the  front  rank  of  their  profession. 

The  purity  of  the  Canadian  Bench  is  never  que  tioned.  Party  politics  and 
feelings  run  high,  but  the  Bench  is  never  suspected  of  being  influenced  by  them. 
When  a  lawyer  becomes  a  judge,  he  disappears  from  the  political  arena. 

THE     COURTS. 

The  highest  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  composed  of  a  Chiet  Justice 
and  five  puisne  judges.  It  has  appellant  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion,  in 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  This  is  the  only  Dominion  Court,  all  the  others 
being  Provincial.  Among  these  are  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Court  of  Co  nmon  Pleas,  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal,  the  Superior 
Courts,  the  County  Courts,  the  General  Sessions  and  Division  Courts.  In  the 
chief  towns  and  cities  there  are  Stipendiary  Magistrates  who  sit  daily  for  the 
hearing  of  ordinary  police  cases.  They  also  have  jurisdiction  in  certain  civil 
cases,  such  as  the  non-payment  of  wages.  Aldermen  of  cities  have  magisterial 
powers  ex  ojficio.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
holding  their  commissions  from  the  Crown,  who  enquire  into  all  such  cases  as 
may  arise  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  system  of  jury  trial  everywhere  prevails.  The  expenses  of  litigation  are 
as  a  rule  less  than  in  England,  on  account  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully made  to  simplify  all  proceedings. 
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POLICE. 


The  Police  force  throughout  the  Dominion  forms  a  part  of  the  municipal 
system,  and  is  paid  from  local  or  municipal  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
force  maintained  by  the  Dominion,  in  connection  with  the  Parliament  Buildings 
and  the  shipping  in  one  or  two  of  the  sea  ports. 

There  is  no  more  peaceful  country  under  the  sun,  and  no  more  law-abiding, 
steady  and  industrious  people  than  the  agricultural  population  of  Canada.  The 
county  jail  is  often  unoccupied  by  prisoners  for  months  together. 
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THE   MILITIA  SYSTEM. 

The  militia  force  oi  Canada  is  entirely  composed  of  volunteers.  The  citizen 
soldiers,  in  camp  and  on  parade,  show  how  thoroughly  they  have  learnt  their 
duties.  They  serve  at  once  for  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  should  the  services  of 
such  ever  be  required,  and  give  assurance  of  stability  for  the  support  of  the  laws. 
Forced  service  is  practically  unknown  among  the  people,  and  could  only  come 
into  play  when  the  security  of  the  state  was  se'riously  threatened.  The  volunteer 
soldiers  are  not  by  any  portion  of  the  people  looked  on  as  engines  of  oppression, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  as  the  guardians  of  liberty.  The  people  of  Canada  are 
attached  to  their  country  and  its  institutions,  and  their  loyalty  is  as  unbounded 
as  their  prosperity. 

NATURALIZATION   LAWS. 

Foreigners  who  may  desire  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  should  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  Naturalization  Laws.  These  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of  great 
liberality.  A  foreigner  can  transact  any  business  and  hold  real  estate  in  Canada, 
without  being  naturalized.  By  residing  three  years,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  he  becomes  a  naturalized  British  subject.  The  oath  required  to  be 
taken  is  of  simple  allegiance,  and  does  not  require  any  offensive  renunciation. 
Naturalization  confers  political  and  all  other  rights  of  a  British  subject  m 
Canada. 

There  has  long  been  a  question  as  to  the  status  which  a  person  naturalized  in 
Canada,  say  a  German,  would  have  on  returning  home  to  Germany.  This  has, 
however,  at  length  been  determined  by  a  Circular  Despatch  from  the  Imperial 
Governm(  it,  dated  in  May,  1882,  and  which  is  published  at  length  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  book. 

It  appears  from  this  that  aliens,  naturalized  in  Canada,  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  as  regards  their  claim  to  British  protection  out  of  the  Queen's 
Dominions,  as  aliens  naturalized  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  point  of  reserva- 
tion, however,  is,  that  an  alien  is  held  to  be  subject  to  any  duty  he  owed  his 
Government  at  the  time  he  left.  Precisely  the  same  rule  prevails  as  regards  all 
Germans  who  go  to  the  United  States;  the  United  States  and  Canada  being 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect. 

It  is  of  interest  for  persons  who  contemplate  emigrating  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  American  Continent,  to  consider  what  they  will  find  in,  and 
what  is  implied  by,  the  Naturalization  Laws  of  America,  if  they  should  be  asked 
to  choose  the  United  States  rather  than  the  Northern  or  British  half  of  the 
continent.  It  is  required  of  every  person  from  the  British  Islands,  who  desires 
to  become  an  American  citizen,  that  he  take  two  oaths— one  of  intention,  and  one 
of  facts,  the  latter  after  five  years'  residence.  These  oaths  are  not  simply  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States ;  but  also  of  special 
renunciation  of  the  status  of  a  British  subject.  In  other  words,  in  effect,  by  two 
solemn  oaths,  the  emigrant  is  made  to  renounce  his  British  birth -right,  andi  n  the 
event  of  war  to  become  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  The  exact  forms  of  these 
oaths  are  published  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book ;  and  intending  British  emigrants 
to  America  would  do  well  to  consider  them.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  great 
State  ot  New  York,  for  instance,  a  British  subject  could  not  hold  real  estate  without 
taking  such  oaths;  arid  he  could  not  in  any  of  the  States  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  CANADA. 

There  is  no  more  important  :,u  tion  for  an  intending  emigrant  than  the 
nature  of  the  climate  of  the  count-ry  10  which  he  proposes  to  go.     The  climate 

of  Canada  has  been  already  incidentally  spoken  of  as  having  grea*^  variety from 

the  Arctic  to  that  of  the  most  southern  of  the  temperate  sones.  It  is  more 
misconceived  abroaci  than  any  othci  fact  pertaining  to  the  country.  Perfectly 
absurd  ideas  prevail  respecting  the  rigors  of  Canadian  winters.  It  is  true  the 
winters  are  decided,  and  snow,  in  many  parts,  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
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two  or  three  feet ;  but  there  are  great  advantages  in  this— the  snow  is  perfectly 
dry  and  packs  under  foot,  making  the  best  roads,  and  forming  a  warm  covering 
for  the  earth.  The  dry  winter  atmosphere  is  bracing  and  pleasant.  The  sun 
shines  brightly  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  during  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time.  And,  besides  being  pleasant,  there  is  no  healthier  climate 
under  the  sun.  There  are  no  endemic  diseases  in  Canada.  The  sensation  of 
cold  is  far  more  unpleasant  in  Canada  during  the  damp  days  (such  as  mark  the 
winters  m  England)  than  when  the  winter  regularly  sets  in. 

The  summers,  like  the  winters,  are  also  of  decided  character,  being  in  the 
main  warm  and  bright;  and  fruits  and  vegetables  which  cannot  be  ripened  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  such  as  the  grape  and  the  tomato,  will  here  ripen  to 
perfection.  The  summers  are  much  more  favourable  for  the  horticulturist  and 
the  agriculturist  than  those  of  England,  with  the  single  exception  of  length  of 
time  in  which  out-door  work  can  be  done. 

Canada  has  the  latitudes  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British 
Islands,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  has  as  many  varieties  of  climates 
as  have  those  countries.  There  is  greater  cold  in  winter  in  many  of  the  latitudes 
of  Canada  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  Europe.  The  summer  suns,  how- 
ever, are  about  the  same. 

The  intending  emigrant,  in  going  from  the  central  counties  of  England, 
Denmark,  northern  Prussia,  or  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  Central  Illinois 
Missouri  or  Indiana,  must  go  fourteen  degrees,  or  nearly  one  thousand  miles, 
due  south,  and  make  the  same  change  in  climate  as  he  would  were  he  to  migrate 
to  Palestine,  Independent  Tartary  or  Persia— that  is,  must  go  from  a  climate  ot 
comparatively  cool  summers,  with  a  humid  atmosphere,  to  one  of  intense  heat 
and  severe  droughts  Those  who  migrate  from  the  north  of  England,  from 
Scotland,  Norway  or  Sweden,  to  Kansas,  Central  Missouri  or  Southern  Illinois 
must  undergo  a  still  greater  change  of  agriculture,  for  they  give  up,  as  their 
staples,  the  grains,  pastures  and  meadows,  with  their  accompanying  herds  and 

IlOCKSi 

T„-  T^e  summer  temperatures  of  England  are  from  60°  to  62°;  those  of  Central 
Illmois,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  75^  to  78°.  London  (the  summer  months,  from 
July  to  August)  has  61  ;  Liverpool,  57°  6';  Edinburgh,  S7°  i';  Dublin,  6o%-  the 
Centra  Counties  of  England,  62°;  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Prussia,  62°'  the 
Central  Provinces  of  Prussia,  63°;  Berlin,  64°  5';  Denmark  (Central),  62°  7';  but 
the  Central  part  of  Illinois,  75°;  Kansas  and  Missouri  higher  still,  77°  to  78' 
.u  ^  T  ^^"^^  temperatures  are  15°  to  18°  higher  than  those  of  England  and 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Prussia,  and  at  least  10°  to  15°  higher  than  the  best' 
climates  for  grains  and  grasses. 

But  high  temperatures  and  a  burning  sun  are  not  the  only  enemies  with 
which  the  emigrant,  going  so  far  south,  has  to  contend.  The  want  of  rain  is 
another  and  even  more  grievous  defect  in  the  climate  in  those  parts  of  the 
Umted  States;  for  high  summer  temperatures,  with  heavy  rains,  are  conditions 
ot  climate  favouring  tropical  plants;  but  high  temperatures,  without  rain,  are 
destructive  of  all  vegetation;  and  high  temperatures,  with  an  insufficiency  0I 
ram,  give  only  imperfect  crops.  Those  parts  of  the  States  just  named  ver^-  much 
resemble  Palestine  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Independent  Tartary.^  Both 
regions  are  smnlarly  situated  on  the  continents-both  are  in  the  zones  of  the 
summer  droughts,  high  temperatures,  aric^.  winds  and  rapid  evaporation  but 
with  this  important  feature  in  favour  of  the  Asiatic  countries-thly  H^neare 

inrm^fy^t  rihr^^"  '^^'  ^'^'^'  '^"^^^  *^  ^^"^-ph-^  --  humS: 

North  of  these  desert  and  semi-desert  areas,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds 
he  the  zones  of  summer  rains  and  moderate  summer  temperatures,  two  elemen  ^ 
of  climate  most  favourable  for  the  grains  and  grasses.  In  Europ;,  Xe  capSy 
J  the  central  and  higher  latitudes  for  cereds,  coarser  grains,  pasS  and 
meadows,  has  been  fully  tested  and  acknowledged.  On  thl  co,  tiSt  s  mUar 
clinaates  are  producing  similar  effects.  Throughout  Canada,  from  the  Atlan  tc 
o  Lake  Superior,  those  great  staples  of  the  central  and  higher  portions  of  the 
temperate  zones  produce  better,  surer  and  more  abundant  cropstha^.  n  any  of  he 
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.  States  to  the  south-west  of  the  Lakes.     Along  the  valleys  of  the  Red  Assinibome 
??^-tchewana.Kl  Mackenzie  Rivers,  for  more  than  se^.n  hundred  m  £   nonh 
of  the  United  States'  boundary,    wheat   has   been   grown,  yielding   a   far  niore 
abundant   return    than   in  the  best   portions   of  the  Republic :    andVhee  wE 
ripens  m  such  position,  we  have  the  best  climates  for   the  coarser  grains    g^^sse 
and  root  crops.     Barky,  the  grasses,  and  many  root  crops  giow  twelve  hundred 
miks  north  of   the   boundary      These  plants  are   the  fi vdts^f  ihe   suiLe    lain 
and  summer  temperature  of  from  58°  to  70°  cf   Fahrenheit.     The   sigSance  of 
he  facts  here  stated-the  high  lathudes   to  which  these   plants  go-fs  the   proo 
Sr4|rpah^fre"""""  agricultural  areas  in  the  interior^  the  c^ontinent  nonh  of 

South  of  thes^e  fertile  regions  and  west  of  the  looth  meridian,  these  plants 
excep  m  spots  where  irrigation  can  be  procured,  from  climatic  defect  e  the  Mail 
entirely  or  succeed  but  imperfectly,  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  or  entire  absence  o 
ram  during  the  agricultural  months,  accompanied  with  high  summer  tempSatures- 
and  over  the  States  lying  immediately  eit  of  these  dfsert  areas  the^umme; 
heat  IS  too  great  for  the  prohtable  growth  of  these  products,  and  the  ran  Tall 
evaporation?'    ""'"''    ""'^"'^"'    ^^^°"Sh     higf    temperatures    and    rapid 

Tfnlv'^rn"^°''-'°??T.  ^-'^  °^  Canada  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  Rome   m 
ll\f    'l^^  '"^  *T^  Mediterranean,  and   the  northern    part  of  Spain-farther 
south  than  France,  Lombardy,  Venice  or  Genoa.     The  northern  sE  of  Lake 
Huron  are  m  the  latitude  of  Central  France,  and  vast  territories  no   yet  surveyed 
fhi  n'nSh^  '""T  """r°^  f '^°^  '^"^  °^  S^^'i  ^"^lity,  lie  south  of  the   paiS  of 

tJZ    T  '  f  "/"f  f  ^""^^  ""'*°"'  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^'""^'^^  a»-e  favourable  for  a  1    he 
great  staples  of  the  temperate  zones. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  look  at  the  climate  of  Canada  in  the  lieht  of  its  pro- 
ductions, and  with  this  view,  some  quotations  will  be  made  from  Mr.  Marshal?s 
recent  work  bn  Canada  because  his  opinions  are  those  of  a  M-el  n  ormed 
stranger,  and  one  who  te  Is  us  that  he  entered  Canada  without  piepo  ses  ons  hi 
Its  favor,  meaning  as  we  infer,  that  he  was  prepossessed  unfavourably  towards  the 
countiy,  having  come  into  it  through  the  .States,  and,  like  many  EngSmen 
=:totl'SSr°"°^  Canada,  both  before  he  left   EnglaL   aS^TS 

aroun'^d'LSro;?'!?'  '"oTtWsKyt-  "'^'^^  "P"^^"^^^'  °"'>'  '^^  ^-"^^^ 
"  The  fine  display  of  produce  surprised  me.  Wheat,  barley,  oats  and  other 
cereals  were  well  represented  Maize  showed.'excellent  samples  The  roots 
and  vegetables  were  surprisingly  fine.  A  field  pumpkin  which^  I  measured  was 
r  en  n  ^^w  "?''  '"  circumference  ;  a  squash  eighffeet  three  inches,  ShTng 
Zli  K  ^^'  ^r^  '"""  '^""^  ^^9  'bs.,  open  air  growth.  No  better  iSt  on 
could  be  given  of  a  summer,  semi-tropical  in  heat  and  of  great  duration  than 
the  maturing  of  the  pumpkins  and  squash  of  such  great  size.)  The  potatoes  were 
the  finest  I  nave  ever  seen.  There  were  a  great  number  of  varietie?  cLons 
melons  marrows  and  tomatoes,  were  also  exceptionally  large  and  fine. 

It  IS  difficult  to  speak  of  the  returns  of  gram  commonly  yielded  to  the 
farmer  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  some  fields  that  yielded  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  others  not  fa.-  distant  giving  but  fifteen.  (No  doubt,  in  a  new  country  where 
many  take  to  farming  not  before  acquainted  with  it,  the  average  yield  iives  a  poir 
Idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.)  I  remarked  one  mornin^a  pa  tiS  any  Kor 
ooking  crop  of  Indian  corn.  On  the  Sunday,  in  the  sanfe  countT  ?  wafked 
hrough  a  field  of  forty  acres  of  this  splendid  plant,  growing  to  a  heigh  of  eSeen 
to  twenty  feet,  and  yielding  thirty-seven  tons"^  to  the  acre^s  food  for  cattle  I 
plucked  an  ear  nearly  ripe,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  counted  six  hundred  grains 
on  It.  (p.  79).  Usually  there  are  two  ears,  sometimes  three  on  one  stock 
or  stem— not,  of  course,  all  so  large. 

"  Upwardb^of  a  hundred  varieties  of  apples  were  exhibited.      For  cookin? 
there  were  the  Cayuga,  Red  Streak,  or  twenty-ounce  Pippin,  an   imposing  frih 
measuring  sometimes  over  fifteen  inches  ;  the'  Alexander,  o  -gloriorcrfmson  ' 
the  red  Astrachan,    Snow  apples,    so  named  from  the   whiteness  of  the  pdp  ' 
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the  Gravenstcin,  Baldwin  and  many  others.  For  dessert,  there  were  the  Fameuse, 
the  streaked  St.  Lawrence,  the  Spitzenberg,  the  Seek-no-farther,  of  gold  and  red" 
(p.  76).     "The  Canadian  apple  is  the  standard  of  excellence  "  (p.  5). 

•'  Even  in  California,  the  orchard  of  the  Union,  the  superiority  of  the  Can- 
adian apple  was,  to  my  surprise,  confessed — vast  quantities  are  exported  to  Eng- 
land, and  sold  as  American,  their  nationality  being  lost  "  (p.  77).  "  Fruit  and 
vegetables  grow  generously.  Melons  and  tomatoes  grow  equally  with  the  potatoe, 
pea,  turnip,  and  the  rest  of  the  vegetables  known  in  England.  The  grape 
thrives  well.  Raspberries,  strawberries,  blackberries  (or  brambles),  cranberries, 
cherries  and  other  fruits,  currants,  plums,  grapes,  apples,  etc.,  grow  wild. 
Orchards  everywhere  thrive. " 

These  facts  suggest  some  practical  thoughts  worthy  ot  the  consideration  of 
emigrants. 

LAND  SYSTEM. 

As  regards  the  land  system  of  the  Dominion,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  British  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  in  the  last  named  Pro- 
vince, ceded  to  the  Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  the  lands  are 
held  by  the  several  Provincial  Govenmients.  In  several  of  the  Provinces,  free 
grants  are  given  to  immigrants,  and  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  Government  land 
IS  for  sale,  it  is  offered  at  prices  which  are  merely  nominal,  and  which  really  only 
amount  to  settlement  duties.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  partially  cleared  farms, 
with  the  necessary  buildings  erected  thereon,  may  be  purchased  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  Dominion,  at  very  moderate  prices,  and  on  very  easy  terms  of  payment. 
This  arises  from  a  disposition  very  common  all  over  America,  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  to  sell  out  old  settlements,  and  take  up  more  extensive  new  ones.  The 
facilities  thus  afforded  are  particularly  advantageous  to  tenant  farmers  or  farmers 
possessing  small  capital  who  come  to  Canada,  as  from  their  previous  training  they 
are  not  sm  well  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  wild  lands  as  persons  brought  up  in 
this  countiy. 

The  lands  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  North -West  Territories  are 
held  by  the  Dominion  Government,  which  gives  a  free  grant  of  160  acres  to 
every  settler  on  the  condition  of  three  years'  residence,  and  the  payment  of  an 
office  or  entry  fee  of  $10.00  {£2  stg.).  The  free  homesteader  may  also  pre-empt 
the  adjoining  quarter-section  of  160  acres,  which  in  a  good  locality  he  can  buy  at 
$2.50  (or  los.  stg.)  per  acre  ;  or  $2  (8s.  stg.)  per  acre. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  received  a  grant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  25,000,000  acres  in  alternate  sections  (this  compp.iiy's  lands  are  the- 
odd-numbered  sections),  which  they  oflFer  for  sale  at  $2.50  (or  10  shillings  stg.) 
an  acre,  giving  a  rebate  of  $1.25  (or  5s.  stg.)  for  every  acre  cultivated  within  four 
years.  The  great  object  of  .this  company  being  to  secure  settlement,  to  bring  traffic 
for  their  railway  ;   they,  therefore,  offer  the  land  at  these  nominal  prices. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  yet  to  dispose  of  nearly  7,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  fertile  belt:  whicli  it  acquired  at  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the 
Dominion.  This  company  sells  its  lands  at  prices  var3ang  from  $5.00  to  $10.00 
(or  £1  to  ;^2  stg.)  per  acre,  its  interest  being  simply  to  obtain  fair  market  values. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  LANDS. 

More  particular  details  respecting  the  public  lands  of  the  Province  and  of 
the  Dominion,  the  prices  and  modes  of  obtaining  them,  will  be  given  under  their 
appropriate  heads  in  another  part  of  this  book,  the  object  of  these  lines  being  to 
afford  a  general  explanation  of  the  Canadian  land  system. 

SELLING  AND  SYSTEM  OF  CONVEYING  LANDS  IN  CANADA. 

Lands  are  bought  and  sold  as  readily  in  Canada  as  any  kind  of  merchandise,, 
and  the  svstem  ot  conveying  them  is  not  much  more  intncate  or  expensive  than 
that  of  making  out  bills  or  parcels.     This  extreme  simplicity  and  conciseness  in. 
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conveyancing  very  frequently  excites  the  astonishment  .ot  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  skins  of  parchment,  and  long  and  dreary  nomenclature  com- 
mon  m  such  mstruments  in  the  Mother  Country. 

In  Manitoba,  for  instance,  a  parcel  of  ground  may  be  described  by  a  few 
■igures,  name  y,  the  number  of  the  section  or  part  ot  a  section,  the  number  of  the 
township,  and  the  number  of  the  ranpe.  These  three  figures  aftbrd  an  instant 
anu  absolute  description  of  any  land  in  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  North-West. 
The  words  sell  and  assign,"  for  so  much  money,  cover  the  transfer.  This  is 
signed  before  a  notary  or  a  commissioner,  the  deed  is  registered,  and  the  transac- 
tion IS  complete.  In  the  other  Provinces  the  forms  are  very  little  different  and 
very  little  longer,  although  the  definitions  of  property  cannot  be  simply  expressed 
by  the  numbers  of  tne  section,  township  and  range. 

This  simple  system  does  not  give  rise  to  any  ambiguity  or  doubtfulness  of 
title  ;  and  the  people  who  have  become  used  to  these  concise  and  convenient  forms 
would  not  endure  any  other. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

•      1WU ''^  fi^  '^?^"^^.  "  '™P»"o^ed  farms"  may  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms, 
in  a    the  older  Provinces      By  the  term  "improved  farms"  is  meant  farms  either 
wholly  or  partially  cleared  of  woods,  and  having  fences,  farm-houses,  out-buildines 
famer      "'  '"       ""^  ^^^""^  appliance  with  which  to  begin  at  once  the  life  of  a 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  :  If  farming  is  the  main  industry  of  the  country, 
and  the  farmers  are  prosperous,  why  can  farms  be  so  readily  purchased  ?  The 
''T^^\u  a""^^'  c^^f'^ ''  ^  tendency  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the  continent 
ot  North  America  for  farmers  comfortably  settled  in  the  East  to  move  to  the  West 
and  again  commence  pioneer  life.  A  farmer  who  has  brought  up  a  family  of 
sons  on  the  old  homestead  may  not  be  able,  perhaps,  to  buy  other  land  near,  on 
terms  within  his  means,  on  which  to  settle  his  sons  ;  but  he  may  sell  his  holdine 
for,  to  him,  a  considerable  sum  of  money»  and  with  this  obiain  still  broader  acres 
for  himself  and  his  sons.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  fascination  in  this  sort  of  pion-er 
Mr.  tor  many  men  who  have  once  had  experience  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  tendency  many  thousands  of  persons  have  left  comfort- 
able  farms  and  residences,  selling  all  out  and  proceeding  to  Manitoba  or  elsewhere 
in  the  W  est,  withm  the  last  few  years.  This  kind  of  movement  is,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  fever  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
Eastern  States  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  West  was  being  settled;  and  population 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  actually  went  back.  'HP 

It  happens  in  many  cases,  in  fa  t  almost  as  a  rule,  that  immigrants  accustomed 
to  the  manners  and  settled  life  of  an  old  country,  would  feel  themselves  more  at 
home  m  taking  up  these  improved  farms  in  the  older  Provinces  than  in  attempting 
pioneer  life  in  unsettled  portions  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  also,  old  Canadian 
settlers  and  pioneers  are  the  best  adapted  for  pioneer  life  on  the  prairies.  ^Newly- 
arrived  immigrants  taking  up  the  farms  which  would  be  sold  by  this  class,  would 
hnd  themselves  m  the  midst  of  society,  churches  and  schools,  such  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  The  social  changes  which  they  would  have  to  make  in 
selecting  this  rnode  of  settlement  would  be  only  slight  in  degree  ;  while  in  goine 
to  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  far  West  they  would  be  deprived  for  a  tir^e  it 
might  be,  however,  only  for  a  short  time,  of  those  conditions.  It  thus  happens,  for- 
tunately for  a  large  class,  that  improved  farms  can  be  so  readily  found  and  obtained 

rhe  prices  for  improved  farms  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  range  from  $25  to 
*50  (£5  to  ;6io  stg.)  per  acre  ;  and  in  some  cases  more,  where  all  the  buildings 
and  fences  are  specially  valuable,  or  the  farm  has  special  features.  In  the  Eastern 
lownsliips  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  such  farms  might  be  bought  for  from  $20 
to  *30  (A 4  to ^ 6  stg.)  per  acre;  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  a't  about  the  same  figures.  These  farms  n^av  "en«r.i!lv  b- 
bought  by  paying  down  a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  remainder  by  in- 
stalments m  four  or  five  years  as  mav  h.  agreed.  It  thus  happens  that  conditions 
are  afforded  especially  favourable  fc        ;  tenant  farmer  from  the  United  Kingdom 
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with  .1  little  capital,  to  acquire  a  farm  on  which  he  is  fitted  by  his  previous  habits 
to  live,  while  the  older  settJer  of  the  country,  with  more  special  adaptation  for 
pioneer  life  is  afforderl  a  chance  to  follow  it. 

Some  of  the  Agricultural  Delegates  who  recently  visited,  this  country  asked 
why  farms  might  be  so  cheaply  bought  in  the  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  The 
answer  given  to  them  was,  that  in  so  far  as  respected  price,  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  the  value  of  occupied  land  in  the  older  parts  uf  a  new  country  like  Canada, 
must  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  be  governed— first,  by  the  cost  of  clearing  new 
forest  land  in  the  wooded  parts ;  and,  second,  by  the  facility  with  which  prairie 
land  can  be  obtained  free  to  the  extent  of  i6o  acres,  on  the  simple  condition  of 
continuous  settlement  for  three  years.  It  must  be  plain  to  all  men  that  the  fact 
of  vast  areas  being  open  to  settlement  on  such  conditions  will  largely  afifect  p  ices 
of  occupied  land  a  few  hundred  miles  distant,  with  which  there  is  connection  both 
by  water  and  rail. 

POST  OFFICE  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

POSTAL   SYSTEM. 

The  Postal  System  of  Canada  extends  to  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land, 
no  matter  how  remote  from  the  centres  of  business  and  population. 

The  number  of  Post  Offices  in  1881  was 5>93S 

"  Miles  of  Post  Route 40,681 

"  Miles  of  Annual  Mail  Travel 17,068,241 

•*  Letters  in  the  same  year 48,170,000 

•'  Post  Cards 9,640,000 

"  Registered  Letters 2,252,000 

Postal  Revenue $  1,767, 162 

The  Postal  Mileage  of  the  year  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

Land  Routes,  by  stage,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot. .      9,961,329 

By  steamboat  or  sailing  packet 652,717 

By  railway 6,454,195 

Total  Mileage 17,068,241 

These  figures  shew  postal  activity  in  Canada. 

The  rate  of  letter  postage  is  3  cents  (ij^d.)  per  half-ounce,  prepaid.  The 
postage  for  letters  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  c  cts.  (2>^d.) 

The  average  passage  of  the  Mail  Steamers  is  about  nine  days.  Postal  Cards 
can  b«  sent  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  2  cts.  (id.  stg.) 

The  newspaper  postage  in  Canada  is  merely  nominal ;  and  there  is  a  parcel, 
sample,  and  book  post,  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  are  found  very  useful. 

The  money  order  system  in  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  England.  AM 
Money  Order  Offices  are  authorized  to  draw  on  each  other  for  any  sum  up  to  one 
hundred  dollars ;  and  any  applicant  may  receive  as  many  one  hundred  dollar  orders 
.•'s  he  may  require.     The  rates  are  as  follows : — 

♦■  On  orders  not  exceeding  $    4 2  cents. 

On  orders  up  to  10 5      «« 

Over  $10,  up  to  20 10      " 

*'      20,      '•  40 20      «' 

•*      40,      "  60 30      " 

"      60.      "  80  40      " 

"      80,      '•  100 50      «• 

The  Money  Order  Offices  in  Canada  issue  orders  payable  at  Money  Owler 
Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vice  versa,  for  any  amount  up  to  ten  pounds, 
sterling,  and  grant  as  many  orders  under  and  up  to  that  sum  as  the  applicant 
require. 

The  rates  are  :— 

On  orders  up  to  ;^2 , 25  cents. 

Over  ;^2  and  up  to  ;^5 50      " 

"    is        "       £7 75     " 

"     £7  "  ;^10 10*       " 
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tei,ei;rai'Hs. 

« 

The  telegraph  system  in  Canada  is  in  the  hands  of  public  companies  chartered 
bv  Act  of  Parliament.  The  largest  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  Great 
North-Westcrn  Company  of  Canada.  This  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  old 
Montreal  and  Dominion  companies;  and  the  extent  of  its  operations  will  convey 
an  impression  of  the  extent  to  which  telegraphy  is  practised  in  Canada.  This 
company  has  31,673  miles  of  wire  in  operation,  and  17,042  poles.  The  rate  in 
Canada  for  a  message  of  ten  words,  address  and  signature  not  counted,  is  25  cts. 
(is.  stg.)  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  word.  A  message  is  sent  at  this  rate 
for  a  distance  of  1,200  miles.  The  price  for  special  newspaper  reports  is  as  cheap 
as  25  cts.  (is.  stg.)  per  100  words;  and  the  actual  number  of  words  of  newspaper 
reports  received  at  one  city,  Toronto,  and  furnished  in  one  year,  is  10,807,668. 
This  company  has  a  capital  ol  $3,500,000,  with  2,000  offices,  and  2,500 
employees.  Besides  this  great  Company  there  is  the  Canadian  Mutual,  and  the 
Government  ulso  owns  some  telegraph  wires. 

The  Telephone  system  is  in  very  active  operation  in  all  the  towns  of  Canada; 
and  the  city  of  Ottawa  alone,  with  a  population  of  about  28,000,  has  about  100 
miles  of  wire  in  operation. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

The  Canadians  are  well  supplied  with  newspapers.  Every  considerable 
village  in  the  Dominion  publishes  its  newspaper ;  and  in  all  the  large  towns 
there  are  several  These  newspapers  are  for  the  most  part  conducted  with 
energy  and  ability.  They  are  supplied  with  full  telegraphic  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  All  important  news  that  transpires  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Europe  is  instantly  published  in  Canada;  and,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
mean  time,  an  event  which  takes  place  in  London  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
may  be  known  in  Canada  at  about  noon  of  the  same  day.  * 

As  a  rule  the  newspapers  of  Canada  discuss  party  politics  with  vivacity,  but 
all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  in  a  marked  degree  loyal  to  British  connection. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  commercial  publications ;  as  well  as  monthly 
periodicals  devoted  to  agriculture,  literature,  medicine  and  branches  of  science  • 
and  three  illustrateil  weekly  papers.  ' 

MONEY,  BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

BILLS   AND  COINS. 

The  money  used  in  Canada  consists  of  bank  bills,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and 
bronze  in  single  cents.  The  bank  bills  are  instantly  convertible  into  gold ;  and 
from  the  confidence  they  everywhere  command,  practically  displace  gold  from  the 
circulation,  being  more  portable  and  easily  handled. 

The  Dominion  Government  issue  notes  of  the  small  denominations  up  to 
$4.00,  the  banks  not  being  by  law  allowed  to  issue  notes  of  lower  denominations 
than  $5.00.  It  therelore  happens  that  the  bulk  of  the  paper  money  in  circu- 
lation and  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  government  currency.  The 
banking  laws  are  so  framed  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  loss  to  the  holders  of 
bank  currency ;  and  even  in  times  of  severest  crisis,  the  public  confidence  in  it  is 
not  impaire<l. 

BANKING. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Book,  some  figures  are  given  ot  the  banking  opera- 
tions in  Canada;  which  the  intending  emigraftt  is  invited  to  study,  as  an  important 
fact  relating  to  the  country  in  which  he  is  about  to  take  up  his  abode. 

There  is  a  system  of  Savings  Btinks,  connected  with  the  regular  chartered 
fcanks,  and  also  wdth  the  Post  Office,  similar  to  that  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Depositors  in  these  Savings  Banks  obtain  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  interest  o« 

their  monev,        PreTlOUS     tn    TTislfinrr    thoir  r>Avwnnnc.n»  4v>..«..f.-p«_*-     -I '-=--,t 

-.    J — ■/       — ;  —  — ,  —  — ^ — £>   -" — •  |-^  •-»■... K"..?  mrviiHivnia,  iniuijyraiits  arc 
advised   to  deposit  ttieir  money  in  one  of  Ui«se  banks  on  their  arrival  in  the 
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country.  They  are  also  advised  to  look  well  about  them  and  become  thoroughly 
aa|uainted  with  all  the  facts,  taking  sufficient  time  to  do  so,  before  venturing  on 
the  imjjortant  step  of  making  permanent  investments. 

DENOMINATIONS  OF   MONEY. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  denominations  ol  money  in  Canada  are  UoUais 
and  Cents,  although  the  denominations  of  Pounds,  Shillings  and  Pence  are  legal. 
Hut  the  system  of  Dollars  and  Cents  being  decimal,  is  much  more  convenient 
than  Pounds,  .Shillings  and  Pence;  and,  moreover,  being  in  use  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  that  nf»mencl.iture  is  used  in  this  publication.  A  comparison 
with"  sterling  is  subjoined,  which  will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  understand  in 
sterling,  values  stated  in  dollars  and  cents  : 


Sterling  into  Dollars  and  Cents. 

$  CtS. 

i</.  Sterling  is o  oi 

\d.       "        •' o  02 

is.        "        " o  24 

£\       "      " 487 


Dollars  and  Cents  into  Sterling. 


I  cent  IS o 

I  dollar  IS  .    o 

II     II 
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For  small  change,  the  half-penny  sterling  is  I  cent,  and  the  penny  sterling  is 
2  cents.  For  arriving  roughly  at  the  approximate  value  of  larger  figures,  the 
Pound  sterling  may  be  counted  at  5  Dollars.  This  sign  $  is  used  to  indicate  the 
dollar. 

Chapter  III.— PRODUCTIONS  OF  CANADA. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  less  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  productions 
of  Canada,  which  would  be  impossible  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  than  to  point  out 
their  nature  for  the  information  of  possible  workers  in  the  several  branches,  or  for 
men  with  capital  who  may  desire  to  embark  in  them. 

At  the  head  of  these  stand  farming  and  stock-breeding. 


FARMING  AND  STOCK-BREEDING. 

Canada  seems  especially  fitted  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  much  ol 
the  farm  produce  that  is  necessary  for  her  to  import.  The  older  Provinces  export 
horses,  beef,  mutton,  butter,  cheese  and  fruits,  as  their  leading  staples  from  the 
field  and  the  garden;  while  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  export  wheat  and 
other  grains.  Large  ranches  have  also  been  successfully  established  on  the  great 
grass  lands  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  when  these  come  into  full 
play,  their  products  will  be  enormous.  The  cattle  can  be  driven  to  the  nearest 
railway  stations;  which  are  not  more  distant  from  the  Atlantic  sea-ports  than 
are  those  railways  in  the  United  States,  West  and  South-west,  which  now  success- 
fully bring  cattle  via  6hicago,  to  the  Atlantic  ports  for  export  to  Great  Britain. 

The  general  healthfulness  of  climate,  and  favorable  conditions  for  fetiding  all 
kinds  of  stock,  which  prevail  in  the  older  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New- 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  well  as  in  what  may  be 
called  the  new  North-West,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Canada  is  capable  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  mother-country  as  respects  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  export  trade, 
there  have  been  marked  improvements  in  stock,  by  the  importation  of  Short-horn, 
Polled  Angus,  Hereford  and  other  varieties 

The  soil  of  Canada  may  be  said  to  be  thi  s*  arce  of  her  greatest  wealth  and 
strength.  Her  forest  lands,  her  smilini;  <i;k->  ard  lier  rich  and  vast  rolling 
prairies,  make  the  attraction  she  offers  for  'h"  :  fej'CiK.urist. 

There  may  be  more  scientific  farmii^  In  Eiigland  and  in  Scotland,  than  in 
Canada.  English  high  farmers  would  find  in  Canada  much  that  they  would 
consider  very  rough  work ;  but  there  are  exceptions  of  highly-cultivated  farms. 
In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  is  a  School  of  Agriculture,  connected  with  a 
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model  farm,  at  which  scientific  and  practical  a^'riculture  is  taught.  There  are  also 
model  farms  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  result  is  a  marked  improvement  of 
Icte  years  m  the  stylo  of  farming  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  But  there  is  much 
to  be  done  yet  in  this  direction.  In  too  many  instances  the  land  is  merely 
scratched  oser ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  that 
under  such  adverse  circumstances  such  excellent  yields  are  obtained.  It  has  been 
hitherto  found  that  what  we  may  call  pioneer  farming,  that  is,  taking  from  the 
soil  in  the  roughest  and  readiest  manner  what  it  will  produce,  is  more  profitable 
than  higher  farming  with  its  i,  )re  costly  appliances  of  labour  and  fertilizers.  .But 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  country  this  state  of  things  is  beginning  to  chance. 
The  sufficient  reason  for  this  state  of  things  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  land  has 
been  plentiful,  cheap  and  virgin,  while  on  the  other  hand  labour  has  been  dear. 
It  was,  therefore,  natural  to  take  the  most  from  the  land  at  the  least  cost. 

There  is  no  more  independent*  man  in  the  world  than  the  Canadian  farmer  ; 
he  may  not  have  so  much  wealth  as  some  English  farmers  ;  he  may  not  t)e  in  a' 
position  to  cultivate  his  land  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  yet,  as  a  rule,  he  is  a 
happier,  a  more  contented,  and  a  more  independent  man.  His  land  is  his  own 
absolutely.  Ilis  taxes  are  light ;  his  family  are  well  to  do ;  he  is  the  equal  in 
c'.ery  respect,  (not  unfrequently  the  superior)  of  the  most  successful  persons  in 
the  towns,  near  by. 

The  English  farmer  coming  to  Canada,  particularly  to  the  older  Provinces, 
will  find  a  general  similarity  in  work  and  conditions  to  those  he  left  in  England. 
The  products  are  the  same,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  very  little  different.  As 
a  rule,  machinery  is  more  generally  used  in  Canada,  and  farming  tools  are 
lighter  and  handier.  The  more  general  application  of  machinery  naturally  arises 
from  the  greater  deamess  and  difficulty  of  getting  labour. 

The  farmer  in  Canada  cannot  do  the  same  kind  of  field  work  in  the  winter  as 
in  England ;  but  he  finds  enough  to  do,  and  there  are  ample  compensations.  The 
climate  is  a  little  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  wnter  ;  but  it  is  clearer, 
brighter  and  more  pleasant  to  live  in ;  and,  it  is  believed,  more  healthy.  The 
great  majority  of  English  farmers  who  come  to  Canada,  will  all  testify  to  the 
■  truth  of  these  statements.  Again,  the  English  farmer  in  coming  to  Canada,  feels 
that  he  has  not  gone  a  three-months'  journey  away  from  home,  but  only  about 
nine  days. 

The  field  crops  that  are  produced  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  turnips,  mangel  wurtzel,  peas,  buckwheat,  flax,  etc.  The  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  similar  to  those  of  England,  except  that  tomatoes,  melons, 
grapes,  etc. .  will  ripen  and  are  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Canada. 

Let  a  new-comer  in  Canada  go  into  a  farming  district,  and  call  at  the  first 
large,  comfortable  house  he  may  meet  with,  surrounded  with  well-tilled  fields, 
herds  of  sleek  cattle,  great  barns  and  extensive  stables,  all  shewing  evidence  of 
presperity.  Upon  asking  the  owner's  experience,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
reply  to  this  would  be  that  he  came  from  the  old  country  fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  with  an  empty  pocket ;  that  in  his  early  days  he  had  to  struggle 
with  difficulties;  but  found  his  labours  rewarded  by  success,  and  ultimately 
crowned  with  independence.  Paying  no  rent,  and  owning  no  master,  he  has 
educated  and  settled  his  children  around  him  in  equally  favourable  conditions 
with  his  own.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case ;  it  is  the  experience  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men.  For  the  agricultural  labourer  who  comes  to  Canada,  the 
question  is  not  simply  what  wages  he  may  earn,  but  to  what  position  of  independ- 
ence he  can  attain  in  the  evening  of  his  life ;  in  contrast  to  that  possible  goal  in 
the  mother  country,  if  he  should  become  unable  to  work  with  his  accustomed 
vigour — the  workhouse. 

The  opening  up  and  successful  carrying  on  of  the  export  of  cattle  trade  with 
England  has  sensibly  changed,  in  many  cases,  the  character  of  the  farming  in 
Canada,  and  this  is  well,  for  farmers  had  begun  to  overcrop  the  soil,  in  so  con- 
stantly producing  cereals. 

In  comparing  Canada's  present  standing  as  a  stock-breeding  country  with  her 
standing  twenty  years  ago,  we  find  that  her  progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
most  remarkable.       It  is  barely  twenty  years  since  the  first  herd  of  English 
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thoroueh-bred  shorthorns  was  brought  to  Clanada.       Previous  to  that  time  very 
itde  aftention  had  been  paid  to  stock  raising.   In  many  mstances  ca  tie  were  allow- 
'SlfoTZr  themselves,  and  for  n.arket  purposes  they  added  b"t   Utle  to  the 
settler's  income.     It  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  m  those  days  that  stock 
Seed  nVcouW  never  be  successfully  carried  on  in  Canada      The  experience  o 
!j^ea"^few  years  shows  that  that  opinion  was  an  error.     Though  the  number  of 
farmers  who  have  ventured  on  the  experiment  of  stock-breechng,  on  a  large  scale, 
s  not  gS,  the  test  has  been  most  thorough  and  complete  m  both  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  part  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  result  satisfactory. 
^     Now  aU  his  changed,  and  it  may  be  stated  with  ccuulence  that  the  col- 
lection of  cattle  at  the  great  stock-breeding  fn.rms  of  Cariada  ,s  among  the  most 
val  aWt   n  the  world.     It  is  made  up  of  the  very  best  blood  of  the  bovine  aristoc- 
racv  of  England.     Not  many  years  ago  there  wefo  no  pure  herds  in  the  countiy, 
except  theSl  species  of  cow  in  the  French  part  of  Lower  Canada,  which  were 
broueh   in  chiefly  from  Bretagne,  and  possess  the  milking  characteristics  of  the 
Aldemey"     To-day,  there  are  in  Canada  many  herds  of  the  best  English  breeas, 
with  a  pure  and  unbroken  record  extending  back  many  generations. 

p  is  a  feet  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  famous  short  horns  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  do  well  in  Canada,  but  that  the  character  of  the  stock  actually 
mproves  in  the  uew  country.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  offspring  oi  sock  taken 
™t  from  England  has  been  carried  over  to  the  Mother  Country  and  sold  at  high 
prices  At  a  recent  sale  in  England  a  .hree  year  old  bull  which  brought  the 
extraordinary  price  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  guineas  was  of  Canadian  breed 
The  herds  to  be  seen  at  the  Provincial  and  other  Exhibitions  are  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  experienced  English  stockmasters. 

Within  the  last  few  months  as  much  energy  and  capital  have  been  expended 
in  introducing  the  class  of  Polled  Angus  into  the  country  as  at  ^^e  b^g'"^;"f  9^ 
the  great  short-horn  movement,  and  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  m  this 
cksf  of  cattle  is  now  established  in  Canada.  At  the  last  Paris  Exhibitioii  and 
at  three  or  four  recent  shows  in  England,  especially  the  Srnithheld  shows,  it  was 
proved  that  the  Polled  Angus  were  superior  to  other  breeds  for  fattening  purposes; 
and  especially  the  grades  of  this  blood  when  mixed  with  other  breeds,  produced 
very  remarkable  effects.  So  soon  as  this  fact  was  perceived  by  Canadian  farmers 
and  breeders,  they  at  once  put  that  knowledge  into  practice,  and  the  result  will 
probably  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  cattle  exported  from  Canada. 

Devons,  Ayrshires,  Alderneys,  and  other  breeds  are  found  in  all  the  old 
Provinces  marked  with  a  degree  of  perfection  which  would  command  respect 
anywhere.  The  best  varieties  of  English  sheep  and  pigs  nave  also  been  largely 
imported,  and  are  becoming  generally  spread. 

DAIRY  FARMING. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  with  dairy  farming  in  Canada,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  towards  improvement  and  economy  of  labour.  The  factory  system  has 
been  latterly  introduced  in  tUe  older  Provinces.  There  are  factories  for  the  rnan- 
ufacture  of  cheese,  and  creameries  for  the  manufacture  of  superior  batter.  These 
works  relieve  the  farm  house,  and  especially  the  female  portion  of  the  inmates,  of 
a  creat  deal  of  labour,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  products  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  processes  and  highly-skilled  labour,  produce  results  more  exce  - 
lent  than  was  possible  under  the  old  systems.  "American  cheese  as  it  is  al 
called,  is  well  known  in  England  ;  but  very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  best  "American"  cheese  is  made  inCanada.  In  the  window  of  a  cheese- 
monger's shop  in  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  Canadian  Stilton  and  Canadiaii  Ched- 
dar are  constantly  exhibited,  and  so  well  do  they  suit  the  palates  of  Englishmen 
that  many  persons  prefer  them  to  the  English  articles  after  which  they  are 
named.  The  Canadian  cheese  is,  in  fact,  the  very  best  made  on  the  American 
continent.  The  cattle  are  of  the  very  best  breeds,  the  pasture  is  excellent,  and 
the  work  is  cleanly  and  carefully  done.  ,  ■  j        • 

Both  of  the  industries  of  butter  and  cheese-making  are  largeiy  carried  on  in 
Canada,  and  the  exports  of  both  products  are  very  considerable. 
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MARKET-GARDENING,    POULTRY-RAISING,   AND   BEE-KEEPING. 

Near  the  large  towns,  market  gardening  is  profitably  carried  on.  A  com- 
paratively small  capital  is  necessary,  and  with  industry  and  perseverance,  backed 
up  by  experience,  a  good  income  is  assured. 

Poultry-raising  is  only  beginning  to  be  much  looked  after  in  Canada,  pro- 
bably because  poultry  is  so  cheap.  In  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  market 
extends,  and  as  means  are  found  of  exporting  fowls,  geese  and  turkeys  to  Eng- 
land, henneries  on  a  large  scale  will  be  established.  The  exportation  has  already 
begun. 

Bee-keeping  is  profitably  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

These  few  points  show  that  what  may  be  termed  the  smaller  branches  of 
farming  are  not  neglected  by  the  Canadian  husbandman.  Still  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  respect. 

FRUIT-GROWING. 

The  growing  of  truit,  as  well  for  home  consumption  as  for  exportation,  is  a 
very  important  industry  in  Canada,  and  one  which  excites  the  wordcr  of  many 
new-comers.  People  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Canada,  as  described 
m  the  words  of  the  French  king  before  the  cession,  as  "a  few  acres  of  snow," 
are  at  first  incredulous  as  to  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  fruits  produced  in 
a  country  which  has  the  summer  skies  of  Italy  and  France.  There  are  vineyards 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  in  extent ;  peacn  orchards  of 
similar  extent;  and  apple  orchards,  almost  innumerable.  Strawberries  are 
raised  as  a  field  crop.  Plums,  pears,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries  are 
everywhere  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  tomato  ripens  in  the  open 
air,  and  such  is  the  profusion  of  this  fruit,  that  it  is  very  often  cheaper  on  the 
iP  u  f  ^t?",  potatoes,  selling  at  50  cents  (2s.  stg.),  and  sometimes  less,  per 
bushel.  Melons  ripen  in  the  open  air,  as  a  field  or  market  garden  crop,  and  this 
dehcious  fruit  is  sold  at  very  cheap  prices  in  the  markets. 

Wine  of  excellent  quality  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  grapes,  and 
this  fruit  IS  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  everyday  reach  of  the  poorest.  It  may 
be  mentioned  th-^  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  vine  is 
very  largely  grown  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making,  and  both  the  growing  of  the 
vines  and  the  making  of  t>e  wines,  are  systematically  carried  on  by  French 
viticulturists,  by  French  methods  and  processes,  with  very  great  success. 
!<  renchmen  engaged  in  this  work  have  declared  the  conditions  for  growing  the 
vine  are  more  favorable  in  Essex  than  in  the  east  of  France,  while  the  wine 
which  is  made  is  of  a  superioi  quality. 

The  great  wealth  of  Canada  in  fruits  is  a  fact  which  is  not  only  interesting  to 
the  intending  settler  as  an  industry,  but  as  a  climatic  fact,  the  country  in  this 
particular  being  much  before  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  especially  interesting  to 
the  intending  settler  as  a  consumer,  in  that  he  can  always  obtain  a  supply  of  the 
healthful  luxury  of  delicious  fruit. 

The  apples  of  Canada  are  especially  very  highly  prized,  and  find  their  way  m 
very  large  quantities  to  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Ph:'  delphia,  the  Americans 
honestly  admitted  themselves  to  have  been  fairly  beaten  by  this  Canadiae  product. 
A  New  York  illustrated  paper,  on  that  occasion,  stated  that  the  finest  show  of 
fruits  at  that  great  Exhibition  was  "made  by  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association  of 
Ontario,  Canada;  a  Society  which  has  done  much  to  promote  and  encouraeethe 
"cultivation  of  fruits  in  North  America." 

FOREST  'PRODUCTS. 

The  forest  products  of  Canada  constitute  one  of  her  most  important  sources 
of  wealth.  They  find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  to  the  United  States  : 
10  the  United  Kingdom;  and  to  our  antipodes,  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
Canadian  saw-mills  are  at  once  among  the  most  extensive  and  best  appointed  in 
the  world.  It  excites  the  wonder  of  a  stranger  to  see  a  log  taken  out  of  the  water 
by  an  automatic  process,  placed  in  position  under  the  saws,  and  reduced  to  infch 
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boards  in  a  few  seconds.  An  American  naturalist,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Association,  stated  that  this  summary  process  of  reducmg  ma  few 
seconds  a  giant  pine  to  boards  for  the  uses  of  man  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
period  of  more  than  a  century  required  for  its*growth.  This  industry  m  all  its 
stages  employs  large  numbers  of  men,  as  well  as  affording  freight  to  railways  and 

^  ''^  The*  forests  of  Canada  are  rich  with  a  great  variety  of  noble  trees,  which  arc 
useful  to  man  for  lumber  of  many  kinds  ;  for  building  purposes,  for  furniture,  and, 
in  many  parts  of  Canada,  for  fuel.  Among  the  varieUes  are  the  maple  hard  and 
soft),  elm,  hickory,  ironwood,  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  hemlock,  walnut,  oak,  butter- 
nut, basswood,  poplar,  chestnut,  rowan,  willow,  black  and  white  birch,  and  many 

more.  .     ,     ,  .  ,.1 

These  forest  trees  add  a  singular  beauty  to  the  landscape  m  many  parts  ot 
the  country,  and  also  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  climate  in  afford- 
ing shelter  and  attracting  rain-fall.  The  beauty  of  the  tints  and  the  brilliancy  of 
colour  of  the  Canadian  forest-trees  in  autumn  require  to  be  seen  m  the  clear,  bright 
atmosphere  of  the  Canadian  autumn  to  be  understood. 

Some  statistics  of  the  export  of  Canadian  lumber,  over  and  above  the  im- 
mense quantities  manufactured  for  domestic  use  in  Canada,  will  be  found  m  the 
Appendix  to  this  Guide  Book. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MINE. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Canada  are  among  its  great  attractions,  and  their 
development  in  the  immediate  future  will  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
wealth  for  the  Dominion.     On  this  subject  we  quote  the  following  from  a  recently 

published  work : —  ^  , 

"The  possession  of  metals  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  country,  and 
•nature  has  been  extremely  prolific  in  giving  Canada,  in  its  varied  geological  form- 
ations, many  of  the  ordinary  metals  and  ores.  To  quote  the  words  of  Lanman,  a 
well-known  American  writer,  'to  particularize  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  this 
northern  land  would  require  volumes.'  The  Atlantic  coast  embraces  a  large  area 
of  the  oldest  known  formation,  the  Laurentian,  which  brings  up  "o™  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  either  in  its  rocks  or  accompanying  them,  nearly  all  the  known  min- 
erals. The  Pacific  coast,  over  an  area  of  several  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
is  composed  ©f  rocks  similar  to  those  of  Colorado  and  Nevada— the  bonanza- 
bearing  rocks.  The  district  between  the  great  lakes,  while  apparently  without 
the  precious  metals,  furnishes  no  small  amount  of  other  minerals,  of  which  also  the 
prairie  regions  contribute  their  share.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  -^u-     ^u 

"  The  attention  of  capitalists,  both  native  and  foreign,  which  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  attracted  hither,  has  had  the  effect  of  «Uciting  facts  which 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  Canada  is  destined  eventually  to  rank  as  one  ot  the 
finest  mining  districts  in  the  world.     The  impetus  lately  given  to  prospecting  by 
inquiries  constantly  being  made  has  catised  the  discovery  of  important  deposits  ot 
economic  minerals  of  vast  extent,  and  of  so  varied  and  useful  a  character  —  ttie 
existence  of  which  in  Canada  was  previously  unknown,  or,  at  least,  known  only 
to  the  geologist  and  man  of  scientific  pursuits— as  to,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  the 
rapid  development  of  new  sources  of  industry.     The  system  ot  scientific  explora- 
tion and  analysis  afforded  by  the  annual  progress  of  the  Government  Geological 
Survey  is  gradually  unfolding  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  mines,  and  private  enter- 
prise is  doing  much  toward  this  end.     The  drawback  hitherto  experienced  has 
been  in  the  fact  that  sufficient  capital  has  not  been  applied  to  the  development 
of  the  general  mineral  wealth  to  make  it  productive,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  many  mining  operations  were  only  of  a  speculative  character, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  throw  doubts  on  all  mining  schemes.      But  foreign 
capital  is  now  being  brought  in,  and  has  wrought  a  wondrous  change.      As  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  country  become  developed,  ita  agricultural  capabilities 
will  be  fully  brought   out,    manufactures   and    commerce   will   increase,    and   a 
numerous  and  thriving  population  will  find   ready  employment  in  the   various 
branches  of  trade 
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"i^^/a/ja«<//^^^>C>m-Under  this  head  are  the  following  :-Iron,  which 
exists  as  bog  ore,  hematite,  magnetic  and  specular  ore  and  magnetic  iron  sand  • 
platinum.^"'  '"^P^"'^^'  ^"^  "^^»^«  =  "'^l^^'  ^"d  cobalt,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  and 

"  Minerals  applicable  to  Chemical  Manufactures. -Iron  ores  and  chromic 
l^fdfrF  ^^'y^^^'  molybdenite,  cobaltiferous  and  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth, 

tlS  S'  .^'^"f  "^^^;  dolomite,  magnesite,  pho^hate  of  lime'^and  calcareou^ 
In^  ntw  7'  "°"  °'^'  ^"'^  sulphates  of  barytes,  chromic  iron,  bismuth 

and  others  are  used  as  pigments  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  :  mo  ybdenite 
and  manganese  for  bleaching  and  decolorizing;  pyrites  for^the  m'anufacture  o5 
copperas  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid;  dolomite  and  magnesite  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  phosphate  of  lime  and  calcareous  tufa  for  artificiaf  manures. 

sandsto^eTZ  vT^fi- '"*^'  ^'^  ''»'^'^'tion.-\Jnd^r  this  head  are  lime-stones  and 
sandstones  for  building  purposes,  the  former  is  also  used  to  prepare  lime  and 
hydraulic  cement ;  gneiss ;  syenite  and  granite  for  paving  purposes ;  marbks 
found  m  great  variety,  white,  black,  red.^'veined,  dark  and^  lighrgreen  brown' 
grey  mottled,  etc.,  for  pillars,  mantlepieces  and  decorative  purposes  Td 
sculpture;  slates  for  roofing;   flagstones ;   clays,    various  colors?  frSs  and 

millsZHntem^ry^;^^^^^  ''"'  /./»^/«^.-Whetstones,  hones,  grindstones. 

plumLt^^^^^gTfphtTatd-^^^^^^^^  -'--'  --P--'  -  -atite; 

crystris'l'iSy;?^^"'"''^  '"  ^-^  ^./.. -Lithographic  stones,  agates,  jaspers, 

feids;;f Smtrs^shr  ^      ""^'^^  '°^'  ^^^^'  p^^^°'--  -  -^^^  ^^> 

lar^efv^in  Z.ki?  Pnl^"  v  """'^^^  \  ^°^^  ^'°''^' '"  ^"^^ec  and  Ontario,  and 
largely  in  British  Columbia,  where  there  are  yet  immense  fields  to  open  up 
bilver  mines  have  been  worked  in  Ontario ;  and  that  at  Silver  Islet,  Thund^ 
f^7n'/.1  "'^'l.'''S''^•^."'y''  ^/^"  discovered  on  the  Continent.  Iron  ore  is 
W  n}?rr^'  Dominion,  and  many  mines  have  been  successfully  worked! 
borne  ot  the  Canadian  iron  ores  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world 

f>,?f  -f  ^f "  ™'"^d  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  in  Quebec  and  Ontario;  and 
the  deposits  of  the  ore  are  of  great  extent. 

r..  fi  Jllf  ^  ^'^  ^fy  }^3^  *=°^'  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  many  mines  are 
profi  ably  worked.  This  coal  is  sent  up  by  the  river  S.  Lawrence  and  bv  raH 
into  the  interior.     The  coast  of  British  Columbia  is  very  rich  in  coalof  a  qua  ftv 

tn  iy.tVTf^.^\^T\f^^^  Territory,  coal  is  known  to  exist  over  a  vast  region 
to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  region  stretches  from  ico  to  200  S 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  north  from  the  frontier  for  about  a  thousand  miles 
In  places  where  the  seams  have  been  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  of  ™i 
S  Th  °f  ^T"?'  q"^"ty.  Beds  of  true  bituminous  coal  have  been 
useful'fu.T  T^'"  ^'■^°.^^''g^  quantities  of  lignite,  which  will  prove  to  be  very 
useful  fuel.  It  occurs  m  considerable  quantity  along  the  Valley  o'  the  Souris 
River  near  the  frontier,  not  very  far  west  of  Winnipeg!'  The  coal  -nder  the  Rocky 
Mountains  may  be  floated  down  both  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Winnipeg^ 
•and  the  construction  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  will  open  anothe?  S 
uro/'thTiSrntr  ^'°^^  ^^^"^  °"  the  prairies  ^where  if  is  required  foTlliI 

nn  fV^iV"'^  ^f  fu^l*^  ^,^^^  ?^'^  valuable  coal  beds  have  been  found  cropping  out 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  near  to  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
This  tact  is  of  great  importance,  both  for  the  Railwav  and  the  country. 

SpeciaHy  among  the  minerals  which  arc  used  for  agricultural  purposes  mav'be    ' 
mentioned  Apatite  Phosphate  of  Lime.     The  increasing  demand  for  Sis  valtble 
rnatenal  has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  production,  both  for  home  use  and  exporta- 
Iw"    rT.P^^  ^^'^u°°  ^°"',  ^^'^  exported,  against  12,000  tons  the  year  before 
that :  and  this  year  the  work  of  mining  has  been  much  more  active.     The  per 
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centage  of  purity  of  native  Canadian  phosphate  ranges  from  70  to  95  per  cent.  It 
produces  valuable  results  when  applied  to  land  in  its  raw  state,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  But  the  conditions  for  manufacturing  it  into  super-phosphate  are  very 
favourable  in  Canada,  This  raw  phosphate  of  lime  commands  a  price  of  $25.50 
c*.  (about  £^  2s.  stg.)  per  ton  in  Liverpool,  as  appears  by  a  recent  quotation  in 
the  markets.  Phosphate  of  T,ime  is  found  in  large  and  easily  workable  beds 
throughout  a  large  extent  of  country  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  The  largest  beds 
have  been  found  on  the  Quebec  side. 

Petroleum  is  known  to  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  wells 
have  been  profitably  worked  in  Ontario  alone.  The  production  from  them  is  very 
large,  and  appreciably  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  Dominion. 

Salt  is  also  found  in  Ontario  ;  and  at  Goderich  there  are  extensive  salt  works. 

The  building  stones  of  the  Dominion  are  valuable.  Marble  is  found,  which 
takes  a  brilliant  polish.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite,  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  chief  varieties  worked. 

Land  plaster  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ontario.  It  occurs  also  in  Manitoba  and  the  Territories.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cheap  rate  in  any  of  the  older  Provinces  as  a  fertilizer. 

Peat  is  found  in  large  deposits  in  all  the  Provinces ;  and  the  experiments 
made  have  proved  it  to  be  very  valuable  for  fuel. 

Chapter  IV.— PUBLIC  WORKS. 
CANADIAN  CANAL  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM. 

The  canals  of  Canada  were  constructed  to  over-come  the  obstructions  of  the 
natural  navigation  of  rivers,  and  between  rivers  and  the  great  lakes. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Canal  system  affords  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  2,384  miles  ;  of 
which  71^  are  artificial  or  canal  navigation. 

Another  canal  system  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  the  Ottawa,  between 
Montreal  and  the  City  of  Ottawa.  And  a  further  system  opens  navigation  between 
Ottawa  and  Kingston. 

A  still  further  system  connects  Lake  Champlain  with  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  St.  Peter's  Canal  crosses  an  isthmus  of  half  a  mile,  con- 
necting St.  Peter's  Bay,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  with 
the  Great  and  Little  Bras  D'Or  Lakes,  possessing  a  natural  outlet  into  the 
Atlantic. 

The  river  system  of  the  North-West  Territory  affords  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigation.  At  present  a  steamboat  can  ply  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton, 
almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles. 

This  immense  inland  navigation  may  be  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
system  at  the  head  of  the  great  lakes,  by  canals  which  will  be  comparatively  easy 
ot  construction,  which  are  quite  within  the  means  ot  the  Dominion  and  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  constructed  at  no  distant  date,  to  bear  the  produce  of  that 
immense  territory  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  industrial  development  which  must 
be  'he  consequence  of  opening  such  means  of  communication  is  almost  too  great " 
for  imagination. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  produce  of  the  west  has  floated  down 
the  great  River  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  then  in  the  arc  of  the  shortest  sailing  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool. 

The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  is  478 
miFes  less  than  that  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  The  .shortest  sailing  circle 
across  the  North  Atlantic  is  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  via  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle. 

The  comparative  distances  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  and  New  York  and 
Boston  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
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■  MILES. 

l^iverpool  to  Quebec  via  the  Straits  ot  Belle  Isle  2  c;o2 

M  Portland '  ,';.„ 

I.  Halitax  Z'U° 

New  York i;::;.; I'll^ 

"  Boston ;;  2,895 

SDrinIoHS%^n'*T'.'v^'  ^^  '^f  ^''i^'  ^^  ^^"'^  ^'^^'  e^^^^Pt  ^  very  early 
r8i?m?lif  nf  ^^  '^''  •'■°"^^'  '^'  '"  ^"'■'h"  ^o  be  remarked,  there  are  only 

1,823  miles  of  ocean  navigation.     The  remainder  of  the  distance,  82c  miles  is 

sJ^ToZesT:?  rVr°"'  "''^'  ^^^  ""'^^  ^"^^""^  ^^^  interest  ksv?elT'^\he 
seTskkness  Theq^^^^  ""P°''^"^  consideration  for  those  who  suffer  from 
sea  sickness.     Ihe  bt.  Lawrence  scenery  is  very  beautiful. 

.W.t  J.f  J^K  '^™f  ^«d  by  the   Princess  Louise  In  the  notes  to  her  appreciative 

fn  cJ      P^      P  *^%^*-  ^^wrence  to  Quebec  alone  is  worth  a  journey  to  Canada 
L  m;..  H- ''T''/'T  ^""^^PP  '^^^'''  ^be  St.  Lawrence  route   because  it  affords 
Uie  most  direct  and  shortest  line  to  the  very  heart  of  the  American  conUnent 
The  Canadian  Railway  system  connects  as  well  with  that  of  the  Western  Sa?es 
^t^^t^^:^X^  States;  and  the  same  remark  appliertfthTs^r 

t  hTwn'''"  ^^^^"^^gp  Of  th«  -^o^te  become  more  and  moreTnown  in  Europe^ 

to  g^to  the  uSteTstll"  TV  T'''''  ^^l^  '^'''  P^^^^S"^  ^ave  left  CanTda 
nf  ?L  I  Un'ted  States  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  absurdly  untrue.     The  fact 

of  the  large  use  made  of  this  route  is  simply  a  tribute  paid  to  fts  superiority 

CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 

^f  r^"  '5^  particular  of  the  construction  of  Railways,  the  progress  of  the  Dominion 

lSf"f  .h  ^^'  ^''"  ^"^y  '^"P^'^  '^'^  the  confederation  ;  and^Sat  eftorts  are  be  ne 
made  at  the  present  moment  to  extend  and  complete  the  systim  ^ 

,'rj^-tr'^ck  of  the  Pacific  Railway  is  now  laid  for  a  distance  of  about  660  mile^ 
rTnfd^  r?-P?,',""\^\'^  ^^"^^^d  that  this  will  be  SSued  S  so  ^ 
sSson'^f  ilsr     "'  """"  °^  '^'  ^""'''  """""'""^  beforelhrclose  o?  the 

fi,.  7^^f  ^^"^5  °^  t^^  completed  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  taking  in 
the  line  from  Pembroke  to  Mattawan,  from  Prince  Arthur's  LanS  to  wSe^ 
and  the  Pembina  Branch,  is  1,251  miles.  The  Company  confidemly  expect  ?hS 
p/.il  n  "'  °^  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  connecting  the  Adantic  wSh  the 
Pacific  Ocean  including  trunk  line  and  branches  (3,018  miles  iH  1)  will  £ 
^ZFlui- "' ''"'  \^jy  beginning  of  the  year  1887  ;  that  is  n?a  fy  fi^e  years  eali^ 
than  the  tune  specified  in  their  contract.  The  prosecution  of  thlwork  of  con 
struction  of  this  company  is  marked  by  unexa%led  e^erS  M^e  nSes  of 
SSro?Am:Sc'a^^"'^^'  '^  ^^^  ''-'-'^  -  on^aythafevertforron^hl 

Officiaf Vep^t^'Se  ".othTssf"  ^^^7'  '\  °P"^^^°"  ^'  '^'  ^^'^  °f  the  last 
^mciai  Keport,  June  30th,  1881,  was  7,260  m  es  ;  an  increase  of  about  ocn  n^r 

cent  smce  Confederation.     But  the  increase  since  June,  i88Mof  which  the  rSum 

are  not  received  as  these  pages  are  written)  will  add  v^ry  greatly  to  these  figures  ; 
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the  time  since  the  close  oi  the  fiscal  year,  June,  1881,  having  being  marked  by 
great  energy  m  the  construction  of  railways.  00  7 

The  total  amount  of  paid  up  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  Railways 
in  Canada,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  $389,285,700.00. 

The  natural  and  physical  advantages  for  the  construction  of  a  trans-continental 
railway  are  very  much  greater  in  Canada  than  at  any  other  point  in  North 
America.  The  Canadian  line,  in  the  first  place,  passes  through  ihat  portion  of 
the  continent  known  as  the  "Fertile  Belt,"  instead  of  over  arid  or  salt  plains. 
1  he  highest  pass,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming's  report  on  the  line  selected 
by  him,  was  3,372  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ken  ;  while  the  line  of  rail- 
way  having  its  terminus  at  San  Francisco  has  to  scale  an  elevation  of  7,.; 74 
teet.  It  IS  understood,  however,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
have  found  a  more  southern  and  shorter  pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  than 
that  which  was  surveyed  by  the  engineers  under  Mr.  Fleming  and  selected  by  him. 
It  is  not,  nowever,  certain  that  the  gradients  of  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  will  be  in 
all  respects  quite  so  favourable  as  the  Tete  Jaune.  But  the  gain  in  distance  is 
about  one  hundred  miles.  The  following  further  statements  are  extracted  from 
Mr.  r  lemmg  s  report  r 

*u"  X'^1^^"^  *^^  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  a  '  through'  route  between  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  comparative  profile  of  altitudes  as  above 
given  illustrates  the  remarkable  engineering  advantages  which  it  possesses  over 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  The  lower  altitudes  to  be  reached,  and  the  more 
favourable  gradients  are  not,  however,  the  only  advantages. 

'A  careful  examination  into  the  question  of  distances,  shows,  beyond  dis- 
Fu  !'u  I  Continent  can  be  spanned  by  a  much  shorter  line  on  Canadian  soil 
than  by  the  existing  railway  through  the  United  States. 

"The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailway,  is  3,363  miles,  while  from  New  Westminster  to  Montreal  it  is  only 
2,730^or  636  miles  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  route. 

"By  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  even  New  York, 
lioston  and  Portland  will  be  brought  from  300  to  500  miles  nearer  the  Pacific 
coast  than  they  are  at  present. 

"  Compared  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  the  Canadia*i  line  will  shorten 
the  passage  from  Liverpool  and  China,  in  direct  distance,  more  than  1,000  miles. 
When  the  remarkable  engineering  advantages  which  appear  to  be  obtainable 
on  the  Canadian  I.me,  and  the  very  great  reduction  in  mileage  above  referred  to 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  m 
entering  into  competition  for  the  through  traffic  between  the  two  oceans,  will 
possess  m  a  very  high  degree  the  essential  elements  for  success." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  not  only  Canadian 
but  Imperial  interest. 

As  regards  the  Pacific  Ocean  connections  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
It  IS  worthy  of  note  that  the  distance  from  Japan,  China  or  the  Atlantic  Coast 
generally  to  Liverpool  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  miles  less  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
than  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  In  reference  to  this  point,  Professor  Maury, 
U.S.,  writes:— "The  trade-winds  place  Vancou\er's  Island  on  the  way  side  of 
-^^  the  road  from  China  and  Japan  to  San  Francisco  so  completely  that  a  trading 
«.  J^^^^^J,  ""d^'  "Canvas  to  the  latter  place  would  take  the  same  route  as  if  she  was 
^^  bound  for  Vancouver's  Island— so  that  all  return  cargoes  would  naturally  come 
there  in  order  to  save  two  or  three  weeks,  besides  risks  and  expenses."  It 
must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  this  advantage,  equivalent  to  the 
distance  between  Vancouver  Island  and  San  Francisco,  viz.,  about  800  miles,  is 
independent  of  and  in  addition  to,  the  saving  of  direct  distance  by  the  Canadian 
route  given  above. 

When  the  great  advantages  ot  favourable  grades  and  curves,  and  shortness  of 
line,  passing  through  a  rich  and  well  watered  agricultural  country,  bountifully 
endowed  with  coal,  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  favourable  conditions  as 
respects  navigation,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  continent,  it  will  appear 
at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  conjunction  of  commercial  forces  presented  which  is 
unique  in  the  world,  and    which    must   in  the   near    future    exercise  a  marked 
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influence  upon,  if  it  does  not  command,  what  has  been  commonly  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  trade  of  the  East ;  China  and  Japan,  however,  being  the  West  from 
the  Canadian  point  of  view. 

Chapter  V.— PICTURESQUE  AND  SPORTING 

ATTRACTION. 

THE  TOURIST  AND  THE  ARTIST. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  constituting  about  one-thira  of  the  distance  of  the  ocean 
steamship  voyage,  and  of  the  very  rapid  development  of  Canadian  railways, 
enabhng  one  to  proceed  from-  the  ports  of  either  Halifax  or  Quebec,  all  the  way 
by  rail  to  very  nearly  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  one  may  very  naturally 
expect  that  the  large  numbers  of  pleasure  travellers  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe,  who,  like  Alexander,  are  sighing  for  new  worlds,  if  not  to  conquer  at  least 
to  explore,  may  he  tempted  to  bend  their  steps  to  the  northern  half  of  the  American 
continent.  There  is  much  in  such  a  tHp  to  attract  the  tourist,  to  afford  him 
pleasurable  excitement  and  to  fill  his  imagination.  This  trip  may,  moreover, 
be  made  with  comfort,  comparative  cheapness  and  economy  of  time. 

The  scenes  at  the  departure  of  the  great  ocean  steamships  have  often  been 
described,  and  yet  they  are  ever  new  and  present  fresh  attractions  to  thousands. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ocean  voyage,  which  is  now,  however,  for  its  lovers, 
reauond  to  so  brief  a  space,  the  steamship  not  being  more  than  six  or  seven  days 
on  the  ocean  between  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  iron-bound  rocks  of  Newfound- 
land ;  whence  the  navigation  assumes  the  character  of  that  known  as  inland. 

There  is  every  comfort  on  these  great  ocean  steamships,  and  every  incitement 
to  enjoyment,  as  well  in  the  company  which  is  usually  found,  as  in  the  novelty 
and  stimulating  effects  of  the  surroundings.  A  company  in  such  circumstances  is 
cut  oft  for  a  time  from  all  news  and  all  associations  with  the  outer  world.  They 
have  the  sky  overhead  and  nothing  but  the  -ood  ship  between  them  and  the 
boundless  waters  beneath  and  around,  and  ceuainly  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  be 
agreeable  to  each  other ;  especially  when  the  first  peculiar  and  sometimes  dis- 
agreeable effects  of  the  beginnings  of  ocean  navigation  have  passed  away.  Such 
a  company,  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergy- 
nnen,  farmers,  sportsmen,  artists,  official  persons  and  others,  very  often  find  among 
themselves  almost  infinite  resources  for  pleasurable  entertainment  and  making  the 
voyage  agreeable.  Concerts  and  charades,  readings,  etc. ,  etc. ,  follow  each  other ; 
and^on  Sunday  there  is  the  decorum  of  church  services.  These  are  generally  held 
in  the  saloon,  and  steerage  passengers  are  invited  to  attend. 

From  the  Atlantic  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  there  is  a  navigation 
et  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  city  of  Quebec  ;  through  the  great  waters  of  the 
txulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  which  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  of  the  continent.     The  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  fairly  lined  with 
the  white  villages  and  churches  of  the  French  habitants  ;  where  the  traveller  may 
hnd  many  of  the  features,  still  in  their  simplicity,  of  the  Province  of  Bretagne  in 
France  of  two  centuries  ago.     These  are  a  strong  and  happy  race  of  men.      They 
have  increased  from  a  mere  handful  at  the  time  of  the  French  settlement  to  a 
powerful  people  of  1,298,9291   a  conclusive  proof  of  a  healthy  climate  and  pros- 
perous conditions  of  life.  ^ 
_    Arrived  at  Quebec,  if  our  tourist  is  inclined  to  pause,  he  may  find  much  to 
interest  and  mstruct  him  in  this  "  ancient  city."     Thence  proceeding  180  miles 
further  west  towards  Montreal,  he  may  have  the  choice  of  two  railways,  and  the 
fine  steamboat  hue  which  plies  daily  on  the  St.  Lawrence  between  the'two  cities. 
These  river  steamers  may  at  least  cause  him  surprise  if  he  has  not  before  been  to 
America.     They  are  of  large  size ;   and  afford  the  accommodation  of  first-class 
hotels.  He  will  find  that  though  the  scenery  lacks  the  grandeur  of  that  he  has  left 
behind  him  m  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  still  very  beautiful  and  enjoyable  on 
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a  fine  summer's  evening.     If  he  prefers  the  rail,  he  can  leave  at  night,  enter  what 
IS  ca  led  a  'sleeping  car,"  and  he  at  Montreal  on  awakening  the  nf  x   mo  n  ne 

from   he'oc'ean      Montll!''!:"'  ''  the  commercial  capital, 'over  a  thov,3  m'iles 
irom  tne  ocean.     Montreal  has  a  population  in  round  numbers  of  ino  ooo  inhnh,' 
ants,  within  its  somewhat  narrow  city  limits.      These Tureswo.Tld'T  lnr„  i 
increased  if  the  adjacent  villages,   wLh  virtual  y  form 'j^rt  oTle  ci  y    w'el^ 
taken  m.     Montreal  is  a  handsome,  well-built  city  and  i  nHrl  nf  Si  . 

E?S'Efr  ™'^='  i'SESEs 

lacuities,  being  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  t  is  a  railway  centre  and  hn« 
very  favourable  manufacturing  facilities.  The' population  irmixed  EngS  and 
French  speaking  each  contributing  to  the  city's  progress.  The  vSorTa 
Bridge  crossing  the  river,   about  two  miles  wide  at  this  place    is  one  of  the 

Moumnin  Park  ovT  •  J\''^^y '^  beautifully  situated,  and^  the' v^Lf^om  tEe 
country  ^^^-^'^^king  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  to  be  found  in  any 

Proceeding  west     the  tourist  may  call   at   Ottawa,  the  seat   of  the   Federil 
Government ;    which  he  may  reach  by  the  choice  of  three  railways   or  by  the 
steamers  on  the  Ottawa,  a  river  having  a  course  of  more  than  700  Ss  in  leLth 
yet  itself  but  an  affluent  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  ^    ' 

th.  ^oc?"^^  ^''^  ""  population  of  about  28,000.     The  Parliament  Buildings  form 

RenaSan^cTotS/fn?"  °^  '''T''''^  ^°  '^'  ^°""^^'  ^'°-  their*  archfectur" 
onhTnf^fl  l^^ u^  commanding  situation.  They  stand  on  the  soath  bank 
of  the  O  tawa,  on  high  and  spacious  grounds,  of  about  twelve  acres  in  extent  and 
are  visible  for  miles  around.  An  eminent  writer  has  well  said  of  them  hat'they 
"  are  among  the  glories  of  the  architecture  of  the  world  "  ^ 

t},.f         ffli"^  westward,  the  pleasant  city  of  Kingston,  the  former  capital  of 

K»    Jf"*!?"^,"- 1^*^  ^  population  in  round  numbers  of  87,000.     Its  streets  are 

rth"Ind  ^J"''^  T'r'"''^-  ''  ^"'  '"""y  ^^"^^"'"^  buildings.^'lS^s  su    ounded  by  a 
rich  and  pleasant  farming  country.     Many  lines  of  railway  centre  in  this  citv 
opening  up  large  portions  of  the  Dominion  tributary  to  it.  ^f  !he  to  ,?ist  shoufd 
make  Toronto  a  point  at  which  to  stop,  and  from  which  to  see  the  ProviW  ot 
Ontario  in  detail,  he  may  visit  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Niagara  Falls   GueTnh 
London  and  numerous  other  thriving  and  prosperous    owns    situated  in  a  rirh 
tT^T^^'V  "^^'"''^^  numerous  pleasant  hLesteads  with  Ss  orchards 
success!  "'  '"'  ^^^-^y-h-^  the  impression  of  agricuUural  contentment^a^^^^ 

Bay  lt^lThL'Sie°?'""'•  °\^''  ^T""^^  westward,  and  go  to  Thunder 
oTi     •?  X.       °*  ^°-^^  Superior,  he  will  aga  n  have  eone  more  than  a  thnii<; 

and  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  from  his  last  stopping-place  ;  or  ITcS^  niSfrom  th; 
ocean      In  other  words  he  will  have  travelled  as  L  from  tfc^Slanic  Oce^n  a^ 
Smed'Tn?al'°eas''"7n.l 'l^r'^."     "^'^  ^PP-  lakes  have  been  noVSptt; 
rem^alabirsKtrf^fUSerYn'SietS:^^^^^^^^^^  '"^^  ^"^^  ^^  >"- 

f.,„,-        'f  fu '^A'  ""^7.  beautiful ;  and  particularly  about  Thunder  Bay  the  lake 

A  tWs  Lan5?n.^'"'f,''"/"'='^'^/f  ^=^y'  ^^ere  there  is  the  toS  Prince 
Arthur  s  Landing ;  and  where  undoubtedly  in  the  near  future  a  great  city  wUl 

The  tourist  can  now  take  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  proceed  direct  to 

Ss'-'bS  thfm^rdt  °"  ''^r  T""  '•?  ^  ''T^'''  '•-'  th J'distX  fs  abtt U 
miles  ,  but  the  meanderings  of  the  railway  through  the  rugged  and  hiehly  pictur- 
esque country  it  passes  through  would  make  thit  distancf  greier      It  S  be 

Two'od  'i°atT  ^nd  t'7t'n  ^^'  ?°^^^g^  ''  -  P-"'  '  -hi"h  the'Zfk  o? 
ine  v\  oodb,  a  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  wafer  literals  studded   with -*-nrH^-' 

islands   in  the  same  way  as  the  Thousand  Islands  below  lSn«  Sn-fllls  Jver  I 

,  ledge  of  rocks  into  Winnipeg  River  ;  the  water,  of  which  now?vm  northerlyTnto 
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Lake  Winnipeg  ;   a  lake  which  is  over  240  miles  long.     The  scenery  her'-  is 
very  beautiful  ;  and  the  immense  water  power  will  probably  induce  the  building 
of  a  large  manufacturing  city-the  Minneapolis  of  the  Canadian  North-West 
Riv.r    n?l'"^  """fl      westward  way  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  situated  or.  the  Red 
wll'  ^l  ^^^  confluence  of  the  Assiniboine,   would  surely  give  him  a  surprise 
Within  the  years  that  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hLd,  Winni^  wa^ 

8  Z  ."bt'i  P'T'-  ^7  '^\""'?.^  ""^  ^1^"'  '^81.  it  had  a  population  &om 
8  000  I  but  now  It  IS  said  as  these  lines  are  written  at  the  close  o?  1882.  the  popu- 
ation  ,s  15,000.     There  has  been  a  rush  to  it  from  all  parts,  so  great   hat  K  - 

afelnT^o'll '''"."  r'^  "'^^'''  P''^'"'^^^  ^«'  •'^"  '"^""^^^^  '  '-^"^l  one  saw,  even 
V  wnlSn  f  '  ""^'t,'^'^^'  of  canvas  tents,  and  primitive  constructions  of  mere- 
ly  wooden  boxes,  while  substantial  buildings  of  every  kind  were  everywhere  be- 
ing rushed  up.  There  are  splendid  villa  residences  in  Winnipeg  f  handsome 
houses  and  magnificent  blocks  of  shops  or  "stores,"  as  they  are  Called" wS 
would  be  conspicuous  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  A  very  large  bus  niss  is 
done,  large  numbers  o  people  have  grown  rich,  and  the  streets  w£  hLve  tram 
railways  are  already    ighted  with  electricity.     Its  citizens   believe,  and  appa^- 

to  WinSnP.   fW^?      nT""'  '"  •'''T  "^'^'  ''/'^  territories  that  must  be  tributary 
to  Winnipeg,  that  it  will  become  in  the  near  future,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 

rH^;=  f^T'  ^?g^'""^f  seems  to  be  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  people,  and 
?nrf1tlte%u:erC^i:i"°^^''"^  ^"  ^'^^'^  °^^-"  «'--'  WinnipV  remind 
After  having  travelled  about  three  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean,  the  tourist 
has  now  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  continent  of  North  America   and  he  ha 
fairly  en  ered  on  the  Prairie  Region  of  the  great  North-West  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.     He  may  now  drive  over  the  plains,  directing  his  course  by  the  points 
of  the  compass  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  ocean  ;  and  proceeding  west  for  about 
i,ooo  mi  es  will  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  Pacific  Railway  as  these  lines 
are   written,   has  pushed   660    miles    west    of    Winnipeg,    and    will    in    188^ 
be  at   the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Here  the^Snery  haT  a  gLdeur 
which  words  fail  to  describe.     The  Rev.  Dr.  McGregor  in  a  paper  contrfbuted  ?o 
the  Contemporary  Review,  says  :-"Our  first  glimpse  ofthat  long  and  magnificent 
line  of  gigantic  peaks  and  mighty  masses-a  broken  mountain  wall  of  glittering 
snow  some  hundred  miles  away-was  a  vision  of  glorv  never  to  be  forgotten.     On 
our  ascending  from  a  great  Indian  pow-wow  on  the  Bow  River  to  the  upper  level 
^.ey  looked   in   the  clear  morning  air    like  a  long  series   of  sharp-cut   white 
nyramids     built     upon     the      prairie  ;      then      the    great     dog-toothed     line 
-her  ;     then   the   long    serrated    range    of  jagged    peaks    and    twisted 
seen  under  sunshine  almost  tropical  in  its  heat  and  purity,  stood  out  in 
-ndoar,  sharp  and  distinct  as  if  only  a  few  miles  away,  their  sides  blue 
r.  w,  while  their  peaks  and  faces  were  a  glittering  snow-white  down  to  the 

yeL>v.  prairie  level  out  of  which  they  seemed  to  rise.  When  forty-five  miles  dis- 
ant  from  them,  I  noted  as  special  features  the  straightness  of  the  range  from  the 
two  extreme  points  of  vision,  and  that,  though  broken  into  every  variety  of  form, 
n^l^^r""!  If  ^'^  P^^^^^^^'-^I^^g'  the  summit  line  was  pretty  uniform  like  a  deep 
and  irregularly  toothed  saw.  I  suppose  that  nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  such 
an  ocean  of  verdure  bounded  by  such  a  shore." 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  British 
Columbia,  made  a  speech  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  im- 
He  sd?--  ''"'^'''''^'"^  ^^^  attractions  held  out  by  the  scenery  of  this  Province. 

"  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  cultivate  the  attractions  held  out  to  the 

..  wW  .J"^.^'"V''  ,^^  ?'  magnificence  of  your  scenery.     Let  this  country  become 

what  Switzerland  IS  for  Europe  m  the  matter  ot  good  roads  to  places  which  may 

be  famed  for  the,r  beauty,  and  let  guud  and  clean  hotels  attract  the  tourisHo 

''  nn'd  t£ff'"'^  "^'"'r  ""^  ^'Y^^ll^^s  '""""t^in  ranges.     Choose  some  cHstrict" 
and  there  are  many  from  which  you  can  choose,  where  trout  and  salmon  abound 
and  where  sport  may  be  found  among  the  deer  and  with  the  wild  fowl.     Select 
some  portion  of  your  territory  where  pines  and   firs  shroud  in  their  greatest  rich- 
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••  ness  the  giant  slopes  and  swarm  upwards  to  glacier,  snow  field,  and  cragcy 
peak,  anil  where  in  the  autumn  the  maples  seem  as  though  they  wished  to 
^^  mnnic  in  hanginp  gardens  the  glowing  tints  of  the  lava  that  imist  have  streamed 
^^  down  the  precipices  of  these  old  volcanoes.  (Loud  cheering.)  Wherever  you 
^^  hnd  these  beauties  in  greatest  perfection  nnu  where  the  river  torrents  urge  their 
^^  currents  most  impetuously  through  the  Alpine  gorges,  there  I  would  counsel 
you  to  set  apart  a  region  which  shall  he  kept  as  a  national  park." 

Considerable  portions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Rocky  Moun 
tain  region  are  undertaken  and  far  advanced,  and  in  three  or  four  years,  it  is  be- 
lieved, i)erfect  railway  connection  will  be  maile  to  the  tide  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Such  are  the  merest  outlines  of  a  trip  which  any  person    rom  the  United 
Kingdom    with    moderate   means   can  undertake  at  moderate  expense,  within 
Jew  weeks,  and  which  may  be  varied  with  almost  infinite  detail  and  interest  in 
any  part  of  the  Dominion.     It  is  suggesteil  as  a  variation  from  the  now  old 
round  of  the  European  watering  places. 

THE  SI'ORTSMAN  AND  THE  ANGLER. 

I'^oremost  among  the  attractions  for  sportsmen  may  be  placed  buffalo  hunting 
on  the  vast  prairies  of  the  North-West.  Travelling  via  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  west  of  Winnipeg,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure,  sports- 
men may  there  procure  camping  requisites,  and  may  hire  expert  guides  with 
trained  horses  ;  but  it  is  best  before  concluding  arrangements  to  consult  with 
some  skilled  person  on  the  spot.  These  guides  or  "  plain  hunters,"  are  most 
expert,  and,  as  a  rule,  trustworthy,  honest  and  respectful. 

In  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  moose  are  abundant  ;  but  the 
diase,  if  exciting,  is  most  arduous,  and  experienced  guides  should  be  engaged. 
The  best  are  the  Canadian,  French  and  Indian  half-breeds,  who  are  active, 
hardy,  shrewd  and  skillful  both  in  killing  and  caring  for  the  game.  They  are 
more  cleanly  than  the  full  blooded  Indians,  ana  better  cooks. 

Those  who  have  time  and  means  to  push  on  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
find  grizzly  bears  :  and  the  forests  ot  British  Columbia  teem  with  many  kinds  ot 
large  game. 

For  less  ambitious  sportsmen,  there  is  a  range  in  the  older  Provinces  from 
deer  shooting  to  bagging  squirrels  ;  including  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  otter,  mink, 
pme  marten,  sable,  hares,  raccoons,  etc. 

All  game  is  common  property  ;    and  the  game  laws  are  simple  ;  restricting 
sport  only  in   the  "  close  "  or  breeding  season.     Necessary  outfits  may  be  pur 
chased  on  arrival  in  Canada,  and  it  is  unauvisable  to  bring  inexperienced  English 
servants. 

Among  feathered  game,  there  are  woodcock,  snipe,  pigeons,  partridges,  quail, 
plover,  prairie  fowl,  geese,  ducks,  brant  and  curlew  ;  while  of  eagles,  hawks,  owls, 
ana  such  birds  there  are  many  varieties.  Facilities  are  especially  abundant  for 
duck -shooting.  The  birds  move  north  in  the  spring,  ana  hatch  their  young  on 
the  shores  of  the  small  lakes  that  abound  in  every  Province.  At  or  near  many  of 
the  lakes  are  well-kept  hotels,  where  ample  accommodation  is  afforded,  everything 
included,  for  between  four  and  eight  shillings  per  day.  Wild  geese  are  frequently 
killed  in  these  lakes,  although  as  a  rule  they  migrate  further  north. 

Prairie  chickens  may  be  bagged  in  any  number  on  the  plains,  and  these  are 
very  fine  game.  The  Canadian  fisheries,  marine  and  inland,  are  probably  un- 
rivalled in  the  world.  Passing  by  such  as  are  ot  a  more  commercial  nature,  the 
famous  cod-fisheries  of  Neva  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  for  instance,  the  attention 
of  anglers  I:  called  to  the  unsurpassed  salmon  and  trout-fishing.  Manv  other 
kinds  of  fish  abound.  The  best  salmon  streams  are  in  Nova  Scotia,  NewBruns- 
wick,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia. 

Breeding  establishments  are  carried  on  by  Government  Officers.  The  fish- 
eries are  closed  during  the  breeding  season.  'Some  of  the  salmon  rivers  on  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  are  leased  by  private  parties  ;  but  permission  for  a  week's 
hashing  car.  readily  be  obtained.     Up  the  country,  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  all  free. 
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much  sport.  fn.rr^i^^  ^f::Zrc::''^k:tL  ca^ff ttn^StcT^^ 
pounds  in  weight  ;  (urn,  hard  and  beautifully  marked.     In  gdnL^ the  NbSon 
the  requisite  camp  furniture  and  provisions'shoul.l    be  «rsMa"d  ^n  at  tSo' 

Jn/aeed    'xhe  fi^h'T'  ""  '^'l  "''^^  "P'  ^""  ^'^^'-b-'-'^  -«'  '-^  canoe  should  be 
n»?f^n    f  u    ''''H''"  •"""   ^'-'  ■'*"  w*-'"  cured  by   the  half-breeds  as  to  keen 

Chapter  VI.— CANADA  AS  SHOWN  BY  FIGURES. 
AREA  OF  PROVINCES  AND  TERRITORY. 

A  table  is  subjoined  of  the  territorial  area  of  the  Provinces  and  North  Wp<;» 

;?r  T  ■°/.,ss^  ;s=.feL°i  ^r  s;  ?!^  ''-^"-  or  il-iss  s 

Prince  Edward  Island ,  ,,,  ., 

Nova  Scotia 2,133  sq,  miles. 

New   Brunswick  .....'.'.'.' ; ^°'?°7 

Quebec ,J7,I74         " 

Ontario '^^'^^^         " 

Manitoba ^""^'733        " 

British  Columbia::::::::::::::: i^j^f^    ;; 

The  Territories ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  .^MUsl        " 

Total  sq.  miles 3,470,392 

lakes^  and  river.  "JfTli*^''  S'  ''''""'  °^  ''^^  ^reat  waters,  such  as  the  great 
akes  and  rivers  of  the  Upper  Provinces  and  the  St.  Lawrence  the  bavs  inr 
nlets  of  the  Lower  Provinces  are  not  included  in  the  above TSe  of  snuar/mi?es 
these  being  compiled  from  the  census  districts  established  with  a  view  of  aPDo  1 
tionmg  population  to  specific  areas  of  land.  The  areas  of  the  e  waterT  L  nearlv 
as  they  can  be  estimated  from  measurement  on  the  maps?  would  iTe  Ibmit  LoS^ 

Svr.%o;  foftJe'r '/6;i"i:°  ^'^  "^^-^  ^^'^^^  ^^""^  ^^^   ^^"--  'li'tricts  tv^S 
give  ji  total  ot  over  3,610,000  square  miles. 

th.  J      Tl  ''\^^-  "^^o^  °^  ^^^  continent  of  Europe  is  3,900,000  square  miles- 
ttt  of^Alask?  i^"c77%fo''"'  '""'''T  °'  ^^^^'^''^'^■^   ^'933.588  sq^e  mTl  s- 

aeiinTt''V6S'r!',?"'''"r  °^  l^^  pominion  by  the  census  of  881  was  4,324,810, 
.gainst  3,687024  as  shown  by  the  census  of  187 1.       The  increase  in   the  old 

was  2  188  8cl  fV.r  f  i  7""'  V^'  '^  P"'  "!'''■  '^^'^  ""'"^^er  of  males  in  1881 
more  lh.n   /o^on^  If.  "T^'f    2,135,956;  there  being  a  preponderance  of 

more  than  50,000  male  over  the  females  in  the  Dominion^  This  has  nrobihlv 
arisen  from  the  excess  in  immigration  of  males  over  females  in  t'^sve  J 
desirable  :n  the  social  and  economical  interests  of  the  Dominbn  that  this  lifterence 

loi  oJ^  ?n%S'i''vT'  ^^'t'^^  T^  ^°''"oJ".  '^^  ^^"'''^  I«'^«  ^"^  Possessions  ; 
Br/n^wiA    ^  -,,.%  ^''o  ^u^""^'  42°.088  in  Nova  Scotia;    288,265  in  New 
?Jr;;'„'^B;i;S^'?°i.'"  9"^^^^^^      r,467,988  m   Ontario;    19,590  iUlnnitobaT 
77;;^intl^e    Jnit.T<^Mf       '  'A^°   ^   liie  Canadian  North- West  Territories 
"^'"5^f  ?u  ,'*^.^^  ^^'^^^"^ '  ^"^  53,330  m  other  countries. 

Ut  the  population  of  the  Dominion,  641,701  live  in  cities  ind  town«  hn^rir^rr^ 
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The  trade  of  Canada  his  very  greativ  incrc-asud  .since  the  Confederation.     At 
it^wl  ,  '  'io  ^""u'  ^"'''''  >::"afti-T  the  union,  the  total  exports  were  $57,- 

567,888.00.  In  1881  they  were  $98,290,823.00.  In  1868  th-  total  in.ports  were, 
7Bi(^?'  '*'*"°°*  "  '^^'  }^.''y  ^^•'•^'-'  $>05.3Jo,840.oo.  i  he  total  trade  i)einK  in 
1868,  $131,027,532.00,  and  in  1881,  $203,621,663.00.     The  figures  for  1882  show 

'.in  t^^^  F!"f  ff '•.  J^^  'T^o"'"''  ^'-'■^^  $'  19,419,500.00;  the  exports  $102,- 
ii^'  il^:  ^^^  '"''''  ^'"""^^  $221,678,743-00  ;  and  the  amount  of  dutfes  collected 
:j2 1, 700,03  7. 00. 

Among  the  exnorts,  the  value  of  animals  and  their  produce  (heinc  products  of 
Canada)  was  $21,3^0,219.00.  Agricultural  products,  $21,268,327.00,  and  products 

SL^tT  %'*''^?'.V^-?°J  "^'^'  •"•"'■"  $2,767,829.00,  andof  fisherL,$6,. 
8t)7,7i5-00.  See  Table  of  Exports  and  Imports  in  Appendix  to  this  Guide  Book.) 
»„•  ,*  '  value  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries  in  1881  was  $15,817,162,64 
agamst  $14,499,97971  m  1880.  The  value  of  fish  exported  in  1881  vJas  $6,867, 
i^'^u  y^^'fH'"^^  show  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  product  of 
he  hsheries  of  the  Dominion  is  consumed  at  home.     (See  Talkie  in  Appendix. ) 

It  will  appear  from  the  comparatively  small  export  of  products  of  the  mine, 
diat  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  Canada  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed 
mere  has  been,  however,  a  considerable  consumption  of  coals  in  the  Dominion. 

««  1  T^"^  ^'^'^-  ^'""""^  °^  receipts  for  the  Dominion  in  1881  was  $48,807,084.00. 
and  the  receipts  at  tne  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  were  $29  638  957.00 
The  payments  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  were  $25,508,232.00.  These  two  la^ 
payments  representing  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  total  amount 
S  8^  "nrfe^l and  Unfunded  dd>t  of  Canada  on  the  Lt  July,  1881,  was  $178  2X 
918.00.  Against  this  amount  the  Assets  held  by  the  Dominion  for  Sinking  Fund 
e^.,  amounted  to  $17,763,400.00,  making  a  Net  Debt  of  $160,436,518.06.  The 
amount  of  Net  Debtor  fa//Vrt,  was  $37 J/^.  ,'tj  o  o.uu.     me 

r.n'^r^  .'°M  '"l^J'^^'  o"  the  public  debt  of  Canada,  chargeable  again.st  the 
Consolidated  Fund  for  the  same  year,  was  $7,594,144.00.  or  $,.75  A;  capTu. 

amoim?:dr$8,ir3i6.cS:.^'"'^'  °"  ""'''''''  ^"^""^  ^"""^  the  saL  yea, 
*h.  7^*"  Kf  venue  of  Canada  during  the  present  year,  has  shewn  great  elasticity, 
the  figures  being  from  July  to  October  of  1882,  $12,487,761.00,  against  $10  94? 

nf  fe^  hUlr;;?T6Tf  ^  "°"''^  °'  ?^  previoury/ar ;  shov^inf  an  ilcre'a'st'of 
no  less  than  *  1,543, 763. 00  during  those  four  months. 

r».,f  1  Dominion  has  made  great  strides  in  its  banking  operations  since 
Confecera  ion.  The  total  paid-up  Banking  Capital  in  1868,  the  firs  year  after 
Confederation,  was  $28,529,048.00.  In  September  1882,  $6^,103,394.00  The 
to  a  amount  of  Deposits  in  1868,  was  $30,168,556.00.     In  September  1882   the 

oTan^'aCct  o?  the  b'  '?.^'So,is6a2S90.     (See  Appendix  tJ,  thTs  GuSook 
an  abstract  of  the  Banking  Statements  of  the  Dominion.) 

^r.  •  ,  P^'^g'^es^  "la^^e  in  the  construction  of  Railways  and  Canals,  has  been 
previously  shown  in  these  pages.     (See  Appendix  for  figdres  in  detail.) 

Chapter  VII.— PROVINCES  OF  THE  DOMINION. 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

EXTENT  AND    POSITION. 

Canada 'TnVL'^.'roS  1,P°Pk'°"'  and  wealthy  ,  rovince  of  the  Dominion  of 
uS  asnkenfrnmThir  '  ''r  f^^'^^'^P^^y  -^apid.  The  area,  within  its  old 
D^te  th?.  riff  ^'^°'".  the  Census  districts,  is  101,733  square  miles  ;  but  if  we  com- 
pute h.s  area  from  simple  measurement  of  the  map,  including  rivers  and  kkes  ks 
?at";  Th" 'h  ^'-'S^'rln'^  ''°"^  20,000.  square  miles,  'it  shouM  fil^thS  Jt^ 
mile,  fn   rl  P  ''"•         "r  S*"  '""^^'^^  aibitration  would  add  about  80,000  square 

sqtremilL-bZi;t%°^°i"-'"°;  making  altogether  a  total  of  abo'uTzS.cS^ 
square  miles  ;  but  this  award  is  not  yet  ratified.  ^~,v.«^ 
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«„,«  J^^^'[?'''?"  °f  Ontario  reaches  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Dominion 

mL  iV;    1  V      I  ^''•'^^J'  "^  '^'^  Contmcnt  of  North  America,   its  climate  is  rnuch 
mochhed  by  their  mfluence.     The  principal  source  of  its  wealth  is  aSa.lture  and 

numbe.- of  acres  of  land  surveyed  in  this  Province,  is  about  31.000  ooo  •  and  th« 
number  of  acres  already  granted  and  sol.l,  is  about  22. cxx). 006.  ' 

POPULATION,  OCCUPATIONS  AND  CITIES. 

and  T!'^.i^'"^l'^''^!°!*  ?^  ^"■'''i''  »  '•923,228,  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1881  ; 
and,  as  a  rt-acy  stated,  agriculture  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
although  lumbermg  m  the  rich  forests,  mining  in  L  bounUfulTposits,  co« 

s;^:::;^;i:^;:^7z?^:^''''  "^^^^'  ^"-^'  ^  portion^ftheiaruT^f 

by  thlTenlus  of'.S  °^{m  ^'°w"''r'  Government,  had  a  population  of  86,415 
oy  tne  Censi  s  of  1881      It  is  a  city  of  which  any  country  might  be  oroud   ar^d  it 

Ottawa  has  a  population  of  over  28,000  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Dominion 

BuTurs'^'Tr' ^"'  r,  ''T^  '^f  """^'^^  of  Parliament  and  Departmental 
Buildings.     These  constitute  three    of  the    finest   edifices   on   the  continent  o 
America,   and  excite  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.     Among  the  o"herhree 

S  Sn     T^' ^'°''"'-\'""y  *'^'"^"''°"^d   Hamilton,  with  a  population  of  about 
36,000     London,  with  a  population  of  over  19,000  ;  Kingston,  with  a  populaUon 

:iftrs^o?^si  p^otulatTol^^^  """^'^'^"^  °'^"  --''^^  ^"^  -"^  beauffiS 

X  RESOURCES  AND  DEMANDS  FOR  LABOUR. 

Jn  rUffi^  ^?'}  °^?-'^  Province  may  be  generally  described  as  very  rich.  It  varies 
•n  different  localities,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  is  the  very  best  for  Aeri- 
wh  rr  •^"•'''^l''"'"'  P"'^!^"^'^^'  '"^'"^'"g  the  growing  of  all  the  kinds  of  fe 
?h^«A^      /^  '"  '^^  temperate  zone  j  its  special  adaptation  to  the  growth  of 

river'S-rl^''  ^°'"'«""i<=^/ion  by  means  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
ruei  system,   improved  by  the  magnificent  series  of  Dominion  canals    isun.nr 
passed.     Its  mineral  wealth,  excluding  the  one  article  of  coaTl  probably  en ua 
to  thai  of  any  part  of  the  world,  abounding  as  it  does,  in  iron,  copper,  lead fsflver 
gold    marble,  petroleum    salt.  etc.     Its  numerous  forests  of  pine  timber  are  too 
Sest's"S  gLT'  "'  '""'P'°"-     ^""^  ""''''  ^^^^«  ^^-"'  -'hi";  ^nd  Z 
Men  to  work  and  develop  these  resources  are  therefore  the  kinrl  nf  immi- 
grants Ontario  is  most  in  need  of.     Agriculturists,  from  S  being  tLeaS      * 
industry   stand  in  the  first  place.     But  as  well  as  wanting  mei^  to  dei  its  forest! 
and  cul  ivate  Its  soil,  it  requires  men  to  build  its  houses,  to  make  furnUuS 
household  goods,  and  to  open  up  communication  from  one  part  of  the  country  "0 
another  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways  country  to 

o  m/^  '/  ^^"^^'  *°  ^^  ''''^^1 '"  *^''  connection  that  Ontario  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  manufacturing  country.  The  leading  industries  are,  works  for  making  all  Wnds 
of  agricultural  implements  in  iron  and  wood  ;  wagons,  carriages   ranrLdmE 

S  Kries"'fl"""°^r^^'  ^.°"°"  ':^^'°"^^'  -oollrn1a3"^;t:rt^SS? 
iture  fac  ones,  flax  works,  ordinary  iron  and  hardware  works    paper  factories 

Smt->-"T;-'"  ""''''''•     The^ountiful  water  supply  in  On^aSo  il  used?n 
i!!.e..e  manaiaciarco,  as  is  aiso  sream,  lor  mulive  power 

th.  r  '"  f  ''^'^  ^^^'  'l^'"^"^  f^*"  ^^'"^^e  labour  for  domestic  service,  both  in 
the  towns  and  country  ;  also  for  work  in  some  of  the  factories  ;  a  sia  demaiS 

OntarS  ''  "'"'  '"^  ^^^'"^^''^^^^^  '  -»  of  whom  obtai^  good  wages^ 
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cfr.n?}*^'-  ■''"  ^^^  ^^^"  elsewhere  stated  in  this  Guide  Book,  and  cannot  be  too 
SSLSs'S-sP'^d";'"""^  immigrants,  the  chances  for  ploSonal  m  n? 
Ontnrin.^on  t'  K  '  '  ^°''  ^°"'^"  ""^^^^  '^^  ^^'^^ses  indicated,  are  not  good  in 
b°er;?evSrenU^^^^^^^      ^'°"^'  "°^  be  advised  to  emigrate  except  thfyt" 

PROSPERITY   OF   IMMIGRANTS    IN   ONTARIO. 

Men  commencing  as  labourers,  without  any  capital  but  strong  arms  and  will 
ng  minds,  seldom  remain  in  that  condition  long,  but  after  a  period  oTgreater  or 
less  duration  they  generally  become  employers  of  labour  themselves     Tt  is  [hk 
rnoral  certainty  of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  when  the  proper  m^ans  are  employed 
that  brightens  the  hopesand  stimulates  the  exertions  of  the  poores  settled    ^     * 

In  coming  to  Ontario,  old  country  people  will  find  themselves  surrounded  bv 
appliances  of  comfort  and  civilization  ^milar  to  those  which  they  lefTn  "he  o^ 
land;  the  means  of  educating  their  children  universally  diffused f  rSus  privi- 
leges almos  Identically  the  same;  the  old  natural  feeling  for  theTand  ofEr 
fa  hers  loyal  y  cherished ;  and  an  easy  means  of  intercourse,  both  Cs  earn  and 
telegraph,  with  the  central  heart  of  the  great  British  Empire  of  which  Canadians 
are  proud  to  boast  that  their  country  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  ^^"^^>^"* 

CLIMATE  AND    PRODUCTIONS, 

«,«.7^^f  ilT^.'l^'^  Ontario  has  already  been  referred  to,  but  it  may  be  further 
meiitioned  that  it  is  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  winte  than  thTtYEnSd 
Owing  to  the  greater  dryn.3sof  atmosphere  than  in  England,  the  heat  of  sifmme; 
^  not  found  to  be  oppressive;  while  in  the  winter  the  clear  sky  and  bacZ  air 
which  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  that  season  render  it  in  the  opink,n  if 
many  by  far  the  most  pleasant  of  the  year.     The  frosts  of  winter  have  Tpowerfu 

£  /l?  °P'"'"^  '^  '°''u  ""^^  ^^"^  ^'^""g  '^'  operations  of  the  husbrndman' 
while  the  snow  protects  the  ground  from  the  winds  and  sun  of  the  early  spHn^ 

a^lrtsup^roV'vJl^^^^^^^^  -^'''-'  -^  -P^-^^hes  theVet^Jr^' 

The  productions  of  Ontario  are  similar  to  those  of  western  Europe 


an 


Cereals* 


fruits,  grasses  and  root  crops  find  here  their  appropriate  climate  and  habitat 
.      An  Agricultural  Return,  collected  by  the  BuJeau  of  Industrks  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  and  published  by  the  Government  of  that  ProvScedves  the 
On  a^fnTsSf  P"'"'''*^"  °'  '^^'  "^P^  P^'  """^  ^°^  the  wSde^Pi^n  e  of 


bush. 


Fall  Wheat, 

Spring  Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Peas, 

Corn,  in  ear, 

Buckwheat, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Mangolds,  " 

Carrot'-,,  «• 

Turnips,  " 

Hay  and  Clover,  tons 


There  is  also  published  in  the  same  Return,  for  the 
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Hemp,  tobacco  and  the  sugar  beet  are  profitable  crops.      Maize  nr  Indian 
rn  and   tomatoes  ripen  well,  while  in  the  greater  part  o^f  the  Provfnfe  peaches 


corn  and 


'    I 
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MEANS   OF    EDUCATION, 
FARMS   AND    LANDS. 

end  Sf  "aet'eraS't'pZtd'  feZ"cai°  bW"  h?''  "'°"''"^  '°  ^"-'■- 

r  idT  wtfr„/rb:-i„tk  t^cnf ^S^^^^^ 

taking  so  important  a  step      Af^,Vn1tnrI?i,K  '  ^°  ?f  'T^  experience  before 

by  accepting  emXmentks  kmafhlnft^T"'"  ''•"'?  st»dy  their  own  interests 
how  to^improve^  pirmanentiv  Thei  cond Ifnl  p""'^'  ^""^  '^'^  ^'"  ^°°"  !«"" 
of  mechanical  toolT,  S  intLd  turnW  \w\  r^'.  ^^^"^'"'"fd  to  the  use 
such  an  acquisition  of  gr^alTontSScTaidTalur'^  '°  '""""^'  "'"  °'^^"  '''' 

FREE  GRANT  LANDS. 

free  gmnfaVd  Umestf  d  A^'of  TsTs  '^L^""'!'^?^-  "^l"  ^^^  '^'^^^^^^  ""^er  the 
male  over  eighteen  years  of  age  can  obtam  a   frfe  granfo    ,^  T„l  Z  Z"" 

cts  °byo*'riLe\^r.L'";;^raKt:f '^^^^^^ 

"  Homestead  Exemption  Act!"  '  >^""  "^'"  ""  '"™  "y  " 

CONDITIONS  OP  SUCCESSFUL  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE   FREE  GRANTS 
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gilt'' ildr  arS  fn'the' coTntlv  fo  d"  ^  ^S;  "^^^^^"^  °"  '""^  P^^  °'  "--- 
where  it  would  draw  fo«  per  cent  ^inLT'i  ''  "^T^^  ^^  ''  ^^^'"^^  J^'^''^^' 
labourers.  The  experience  thuf.<^;,-]''  •,  w"*  ^°  °"'  '^^'^  ^  >'^^^  ^«  agricultural 
time  lost.  The  sSL  s  are  n?l  ^  -n^'  "^'^  J^'  '"°''^  ^^^"^  compensate  for  the 
as  is  required  by  the  Act    could  b^e'  Tr  .A"^,  '^  ^^'P  "^^  f '"r^'     ^  ^ouse,  such 

a^i;r£d:dtiS^i?f-r^^ 

impracticable  and  Snnecessa  v      The  l.nH  "^-Ti"^^  T":     PJ°»?hing  is  at  once 
<vUh  a  few  .ethTu'-trirLVlTcaCannS^^^^^^^^  "-" 

ADVANTAGES   FOR    PERSONS    WITH   MEANS. 

Of  therrToL°y^n  tngla^^^^^  -^°  ^  "-ng  on  the  interest 

where  seven  per  cent"S  soSme.  mnl  '" -^T'  t^'   '""""§  '"  Ontario, 

on  first  class  security  '  Add  to  Sth^M  •'•"''"  ^^fl  ^'  ^•'''^'""^  ^^'  investment^ 
the  Old  Country,  and  if  wi'    be  S  onre  T?  and  education  are  cheaper  than  in 

tenanlrlil^s  thol'Siou^:^^^^^^  °^^'^  ^'^^^'^^  ^""---ts  are 

that  of  freeholders.  ImZvedTarms  rnn  if]^  their  condition  as  leaseholders  to 
capita]  necessary  to  carbon  a  leaseTfarm^n  ^°"ght  in  Ontario  for  the  amount  of 
to-do  farmer  in!  position  of  independeice.  '"'  '^"'  P'''^"^  the  well- 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

EXTENT  AND    GENERAL   CAPABILITIES. 

the  clnsus'^S'rTcts'L^fthemL'?.  '"'  °'  'f^'^?  ^^"^'^  ""^^^  ^^  taken  from 
prise  a  portion  of  thfs  Prolce  tEe  al^efn"''^; '"f  "'^"^  '^'  "'^^^^^  ^^'^ich  com- 
The   soil   of  a  large  porU\)ToV  this    'n^^^^^  at  210,000  square  miles, 

capable  of  high  euItiva^tSn  Th«  cer-T'"'^  ^'"^  ''  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
fruitsofthetemperateCesVrowin.l  '  ^'"""'l''  '°°^  crops,  and  many  of  the 
parts  of  the  ProSe,  IndTafcorn  fs  a"  W  '  '"^  '°  P^'J^^^lr-  ^"  '^'  ^^^^^ern 
grow  in  profusion,  and  S  as  d?aho  S^nnv'^P'-"?"^  '"^  "P^"'-  Tomatoes 
mentioned  as  a  climatic  fact  of  Ln.  V  f^  varieties  of  grapes.  It  may  be 
neither  Indian  co  n  or  tomatoes^nTr.  ^°'  '^-n  P^^'P"'^  ^^  comparison,  that 
United  Kingdom.  '  Quebe?has  vast  traS'f'  ""'m  "P/"  ''5  '^'  °P^"  ^'^  ^^  the 
trade.  It  is  rich  in^minerals  Includfni  i^.M^'"-  ''"'''  ^"^  '  ''?'^^'  '^^^^  ^"'"ber 
etc.,  etc..  and  has  especiX hLent  1-i  V  [''"'''u'^PPf '  ^'■°"'  Plumbago, 
coal.  It  has  large  dipo  U  •orvTaWe  ?£°  u  P^^^P^^te  of  lime,  but  it  has  no 
and  among  the  if  ost  vaTuable  in  the  woHd  '"  ^'^'''''  '''  °^  ^"^"^^"^^^  ^'^tent, 

at  home^:rfhtSn°cVo';St  tjtTl  ^T^'  "^'^^  «"^  ^^emselves 
spoken.  ^?uebec,  the  English  and  French  languages  being  both 

settleTs'^who'txed  TheiriSmes'in' o'^'^  '^^  ^^^"u'^^"     ^-'^"^  ^he  first  English 

Canada.       To  recompenLSr'aHegianc«  the    Br^s'V ''"'""'  ^°  '"^^^rate  to 
magnificent  grants  of  land  in  the  EaST^ithip f<^f  Querc""""^  ^""  ''^"* 


I 
t 
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RIVER   ST.    LAWRENCE. 

co„.,r„?o71';;rAm;,L°TuTJoS  [rp'°  .--"k^le  a  fea.ure  i„  the 
navigadon  .0  ,he  Gulf  rsf/UwUncef  and  ^v^^^^^^^^^ 

of  -he  adjoining  u'ni.ed  Sufes     Thifgl^rive?'  S«  ?„m  iK'"^'  ^'l'"" 
on^.he__  Con.i„e„,  of  ^<.!ru'tlZ!irfli^^i^'^  ?- f- 

CHIEF  CITIES. 
LANDS  AND  SURVEYS. 

together  with  5  per  cent!  fofhigh ways  ^         ^'''  "^  ^"'"  '^""^  ^^'^'"d^^' 

CLIMATE, 

dry  and  brilliant,  and  the  cold  therefore  nS  it^^f  1 '  ^"^  ^^^.^''  '^  generally 
covers  the  ground  during  tt  winter  month  jY^^X^^^'T  ,^"°^^gf"«^Uy 
everywherewinterroads,UrXhh?avy  loads  cf^^^^^^ 

The  climate  of  Quebec  Ts  one  of  the  happiest  under  the  sun  as  well  n«  fJ,. 
most  pleasant  to  live  in.  Fever  and  Ague.  ?Le  scourge  of  ^S^  Su7h  western 
h^dSyaTd^t".""'^  '^'^'     ^'^'^  '^"^  •"^^-^'  every^dimaticlnflutcrblS^ 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

'^!^m'°'11^^u-^u°^'"''^  of  Quel. rx  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  rich  anH 
susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation  It  is  adapted  to  the  erowS^f  verv  v.rl^H 
products.  The  cereals,  hay,  root  crops  and  |rain  crops^Zw  ™4ere  In 
abundance  where  they  are  cult  vated.  Spring  wheat  Hvps  "^n  n,J,,rX^  r  u 
eighteen  bushels  to  fhe  acre.  Cattle-brLdTng  on  I  farge  scale  Is  fLrfed  on"' 
and  m  the  last  four  years  cattle  have  been  exported  f large  qiantuSfrni; 
this  Province  to  the  English  market.     For  pastura^ge  the  faSf^Queic  are  o"'f 
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special  excellence,  particularly  those  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  north  ot  the 
Ottawa. 

Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  and  yield  large  crops. 

Parts  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  especially  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
apples  and  plums.  Large  quantities  of  the  former  are  exported,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  which  are  pecular  to  this  Province  cannot  be  excelled,  if  they  can  be 
equalled.  The  small  fruits  everywhere  grow  in  profusion,  and  grapes,  as  else- 
where stated,  ripen  in  open  air  in  the  vSouthern  parts  of  the  Province .  Tnt , 
are  now  beginning  to  be  largely  grown. 

POPULATION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  population  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  1,359,027  by  the  census  ot  i88k 
Of  these  1,073,820  were  of  French  origin  ;  81,515  of  English  ;  54,923  of  Scotch  ; 
123,749  of  Irish,  and  the  remainder  of  other  origins.  Classified  according  to  re- 
ligion, the  population  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  composed  of  1,170,718  Rom- 
an Catholics  and  188,309  Protestants. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population  of  Quebec,  but  manu- 
factures, fishing  in  its  great  waters,  and  commerce  occupy  the  labours  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  population,  as  do  also  lumbering,  mining  and  shipbuilding. 

The  most  important  trade  in  Quebec  is  the  lumber  industry,  and  this  affords- 
nearly  everywhere  a  ready  market  for  the  farmer,  and  in  the  winter  season  em- 
ployment for  himself  and  his  horses.  The  value  of  exports  of  produce  of  the 
forest  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1881  was  $12,785,223. 

The  extension  of  railways  has  beei.  very  rapid  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
since  Confederation  ;  and  these  have  led  to  a  very  great  development  of  wealth. 
Many  large  manufactories  have  also  been  recently  established. 

This  Province  has  yet  much  room  for  men  and  women,  and  for  capital  to  de- 
velop its  vast  resources. 

The  principal  articles  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  cloth^ 
linen,  furniture,  leather,  sawn  timber,  flax,  iron  and  hardware,  paper,  chemicals, 
soap,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements.  Butter  and  cheese  factories  may  be  especially  mentioned.  These 
are  being  rapidly  extended.  No  less  than  400  new  ones  have  been  established  iiv 
the  Province  during  1882. 

TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS  ANIJ  MUNICIPAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  regards  civil  matters,  Quebec  is  divided  into  parishes,  townships,  counties, 
and  districts.  There  are  sixty  counties  in  the  Province.  For  judicial  purposes 
the  Province  is  divided  into  twenty  districts.  The  functions  of  the  municipal  in- 
stitutions are  the  keeping  in  repair  of  roads,  bridges  and  public  works  of  u  purely 
local  character,  and  the  maintaining  laws  favourable  to  agriculture. 

The  aflfairs  of  the  parish  are  regulated  by  five  or  seven  councillors  elected  by 
the  ratepayers.  A  mayor  presides  over  their  deliberations,  and  great  care  is  taken 
that  no  unnecessary  expenses  are  incurred. 

MEANS   OF  COMMUNICATION, 

The  great  River  St.  Lawrence  from  the  earlier  period  of  settlement  has 
afforded  the  chief  means  of  communication,  but  the  Province  has  other  large 
navigable  rivers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ottawa,  which  divides  it 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  also  in  its  turn  has  affluents  of  very  considerable 
length.  The  Richelieu,  with  its  locks,  affords  communication  with  the  Hudson 
m  the  State  of  New  York.  The  St.  Maurice  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  Saguenay  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  on  the  continent,  and 
thousands  visit  it  for  its  scenery.  There  are  other  rivers  of  less  importance  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  the  extension  of  railroads  has  been  verv  rapid,  and 
these  in  fact  now  connect  all  the  considerable  centres  of  population"  both  on  the 
north  and  the  south  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  wild  lands  are  opened  up  by 
colonization  roads,  and  besides  the  regular  macadamized  roads  there  are  every- 
where roads  throughout  the  Province. 
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MINERALS   AND    FISHERIES. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Oold  IS  found  in  the  district  of  Beauce,  and  elsewhere.  Copper  abounds  in  the 
Eastern  Townships,  and  iron  is  found  nearly  everywhere.  Some  very  rich  iron 
mines  are  being  worked.  Lead,  silver,  platinum,  zinc,  etc.,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  great  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime,  particularly  in  the  Ottawa 
valley,  have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to.  These  mines  have  been  largely  worked 
and  large  quantities  of  phosphate  have  been  exported.  This  mineral  brings  a 
high  price  in  England,  owing  to  its  large  per-centage  of  purity. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Province  are  a  great  boon  to  the  settlers  and  fishermen 
resident  on  its  long  coast  lines.  The  fishing  industry  has  attained  large  propor- 
tions, the  products  being  exported  to  distant  portions  of  the  Dominion  and 
foreign  parts. 
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EDUCATION. 

_^82:The  means  afforded  for  education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  very  good 
There  is  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  controls  and  directs  public 
teaching  in  the  Province.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  twenty-five  members, 
ot  whom  seventeen  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  eight  are  Protestants.  This  Council 
is  sub-divided  into  two  Committees,  one  Roman  Catholic,  the  other  Protestanc, 
in  such  a  way  that  each  respectively  has  the  exclusive  control  of  the  management 
of  Its  own  schools. 

Primary  education  is  obligatory,  in  so  far  as  every  taxpayer  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  it  a  moderate  sum.  The  sum  levied  is  equal  in  amount  to  the 
school  grant  allowed  by  the  Government  to  every  municipality  in  the  Province. 
Besides  this,  heads  of  families  have  to  pay  a  monthly  fee,  varying  from  five  to 
forty  cents,  for  every  child  between  the  age,  of  7  and  14  capable  of  attending 
schoo  .  There  are  annually  allowed  to  poor  municipalities  $8,000.  Primary 
schools  are  placed  un^er  the  control  of  Commissioners  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
■of  each  municipality. 

o  u  I^  '^""'cipalities  where  there  exist  different  religious  denominations  the 
bchool  Commissioners  of  the  majority  govern.  If  the  minority  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  management  as  it  concerns  them  specially,  they  may  signify  their 
dissent  to  the  President  of  the  School  Commissioners,  and  elect  Trustees  to 
direct  their  own  schools.  Thus  the  minority,  be  it  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has 
no  fear  of  being  oppressed. 

There  are  spc  ial  schools,  called  Normal  Schools,  supported  by  the  State 
wherein  School  teachers  are  trained.  There  are  three  in  Quebec,  two  Catholic 
and  one  Protestant.  There  are  to-day  in  Quebec  close  upon  4,000  Primary 
Schools  wherein  elementary  instruction  is  given  to  fully  200,000  pupils-  and 
nearly  300  Secondary  and  Model  Schools  attended  by  at  least  40,000  pupils 
These  schools  are  maintained  at  a  joint  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Inspectors  connected 
with  the  Education  Department  visit  the  schools  of  the  district  to  which  they 
are  appointed  to  assure  themselves  of  the  competency  of  the  teachers  and  the 
efficiency  of  their  management.  Besides  these  schools  of  primary  instruction, 
there  are  Special  Schools,  Lyceums,  Commercial  Schools,  and  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture.    These  number  about  150,  and  are  attended  by  3,000  pupils. 

There  are  besides  those  wherein  the  classics  are  mainly  taught,  twenty-six 
bupenor  Schools  in  the  Province.  Eighteen  are  Catholic  and  eight  Protestant. 
The  Catholic  colleges  owe  their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  Professors  a  e  ecclesiastics,  who  follow  their  course  of 
theology  v/hile  they  act  as  teachers,  and  are  content  to  receive  a  remuneration 
of  »40  per  annum,  besides  board  and  lodging.  This  explains  the  low  rates  paid 
by  pupils  for  tuition  and  board,  which  does  not  reach  the  sum  of  $100  per  year 
Hundreds  of  young  men,  devoid  of  means,  have  been,  and  are,  educated  gratuit- 
ously in  these  schools.  Owing  to  these  facilities,  education  of  a  very  superior 
order  is  veiy  widely  extended  in  this  Province. 

There  are  three  Universities  in  Quebec,  two  of  which  are  Protestant— McGill 
College,  founded  in  1827  ;  and  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  founded  in  1843 
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them.     I,  was  foun.led'in  185^  by    hS  „nrv 'of  o,,rh,      '^J",  ™"''"™  '•'* 

RELIGIOUS   AND   CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS 

e.rlJ^.^^Z.^Z  T:Jitj!^y^T'^  °V>^'-.  With  the 
Ursulines  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Coitre^?  fnn  fnlf'  ^^  ''"■"  '^"''  ''^^  '''^'^  ^"^  the 
of  the  rising  generation  and  5  sStirS^nftrindkn^^^  '"'-'  ^'"^^''"^ 

endowed  by  the  State  or  by  private  inSuL    hnv.  L  ^hese 'nsUtutions, 

meeting  the  requirements  of  progress     '"''''^''^"^'''  have  gone  on  multiplying  and 

of  o^^l^^i^Srr;^:^:;^^  P-P^red  those 

"valry  exists,  except  in  doino  irnod      tL  F„  Catholic  institutions  no 

considerable  p„„i^,„  ofhrifvln^es',  atattlS'™' vlaf^'th""'' °- 
charitable  mstilutions.  ,  ifioo.ooo  a  year,  to  the  sup 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE  AND  PRICES  OF  GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

chase'^^ToveXL^rtheV^^^^^^^^^  to  pur- 

dom  may  be  found  fn  the  Eastern  Townships      ^""'^rants  from  the  United  King- 

ed  wo:^^L':^^xi^i':^:tsi;^'^^"-''^'''  ^-  ■=--  »-y- 

mann«f  r?K 'rpthSiTor  is"'  '°>=  P»« '»'  »  *=  following 
sale,  and  the  remainder  fn  t^req^Tea  ly  TsSlents'''  Kf-  '""-^"^  "' "■' 
SIX  per  cent.  But  the  orice  at  whJ^v!  ft^.  .J^^^  T?^"'®'  '^earing  interest  at 
cts.  to  60  cts.  per  acre  fi  d  to^s  cW  «t  ?'  T  f?^  ''  '^  '°^'  ^^^^  is  from  20 
burdensome.  In  fact!  t  ^^"  iut;w"to  fh '"^^'  '^'^^  <^ond  tions  are  not  very 
the  wilderness  form  ;  for  tLSl?  Ikh^L  '  '^'Vl  u  ^^''''^  ^^^"^  ^^^y  i" 
of  making  the  survey^ndmaWngrL^^^^  "'" '°'^  ^"^^^  ^°^^^«  ^he  cost 

montJs':f^SetL"of"th;irandVo';  ^^T^T  °'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  -ithin  six 
in  the  course  of  10  years  ei  acres  TrZZ\'"'fVlVJ^''-  "^  '""^^  clear 
habitable  house  of  the  d'i^ns  of  ?t,LT^,A^^^^^^^  held  by  him,  and  erect  a 
are  issued  free  of  charge.  ^  ''^'^  '^  ^*-  ^^  ^°  ^^-     ^he  Letters  Patent 

grant?;anf  in  ll^'o?  S^trlt^^f^'l^r^'^^^^^^  %^^  "^  ^^^  ^P^^  ^-  ^-^ 
permit  of  occupation  from  any  Crown  LandnZ?"^''  j8  years  may  demand  a 
years  he  has  cleared  12  acres  Ld  S  .  S,n?l  P  '  '"''^,'^  ^'  ^^^  ^"^  "f  ^ur 
free  of  charge.  "*  ''"''^  ^  ''°"'^'  ^«  "^^Y  '^ke  out  Letters  Patent 

leys  ^on\S%i:^nlyrtMj^^^^^  -e  the  val- 

the  Lower  St.  Lawrence -and  Saspe  Ottawa  :  the  Eastern  Townships; 

VALLEY  OF  THE  SAGUENAY. 

Queb^c^'ngTetwe^n^tr^^^^^  -  latitude  than 

same  as  tLt^of  ^Sc    and  arotmdTkrS"ti:  ^"^^  ^^'  ^J'"'^^^  '^  ^^out  the 
moderate.     The  soil  irhiTlnrXrc  -^u   1°^"  "  ''  "^^^  to  be  even  more 

a  small  quantity  of  sVndThfJ^      ''"^  "'^'  ^^'"^  argillaceous  mingled  with 
Pleted   acrosfVe  coutry  fo  °make"'dS  "^'^  '"^  "^"'  ^"^  ^  '^^^  '^  ^°- 
Quebec.    Other  importanZRli,  Jy^LetTrogTer"""'""    "''"    ^^^  ^'^^  °f 

VALLEY  OF   ST.  MATlRTrE 

The  territory  watered  by  the  St.  Maurice  and  its  tributaries  covers  an  immense 
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vef^nonof  24,140  squat e  miles.     There  are  at  present  iUfveved  and  divided  mt6-> 
faiTn  lots  441, 2CX)  acres  for  sale  at  30cts.  per  acre,  (is.  ^3/((.].  stg.) 

VALLEY   OF   THE   MATAWAN. 

Ihe  recent  exploration  in  the   valley  of  the  Matawan,    a   tributary  of  the 
Upper  St.   Maurice,  draining  a  large  tract  of  land  about  75  miles  beyond  the" 
Laurentian  cham,  has  revealed  the  existence  of  an  extensive  tract  of  fertile  land 
which  IS  now  attracting  the  attention  of  colonists. 

Two  parallel  roads,  the  first  starting  from  the  town  of  Joliette,  the  second 
from  Terrebonne— a  distance  of  36  miles  apart— have  already  been  opened  as  far 
as  the  Matawan.     Settlement  is  taking  place  on  them. 

OTTAWA   VALLEY. 

In  the  Ottawa  Valley  the  number  of  acres  surveyed  and  divided  into  farrri 

ots  is  1,358,500,  offered  for  sale  at  30cts.  per  acre  (i^.  2^^.)     The  colonization  o! 

these  lands  is  going  on  very  rapidly,  and  new  townships  are  being  opened.     The 

valley  of  the  Ottawa  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  lumber  operations  of  the  Province. 

Many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  contain  large  quantities  of  fish.  Trout 
are  caught  in  large  numbers  in  some  of  the  back  waters,  and  packed  in  snow  for 
transport  to  Southern  markets,  where  they  bring  a  high  price. 

The  rich  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  that  region  areattracting  capitalists 

BELOW    QUEBEC. 

Below  Quebec,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  large  tracts 
of  land  favourable  for  settlement.  The  Government  have  1,223,200  acres  divided 
into  farm  lots,  for  sale  at  30cts.  (is.  2^d.  stg.)  per  acre.  An  important  coloniza- 
tion road  has  been  opened  through  the  centre  of  this  tract,  called  the  Tache  road 
of  209  miles  in  length.  This  is  intersected  with  cross  roads  connecting  with  the 
settlements  of  the  shore  on  the  river.  . 

The  construction  of  the   Intercolonial  Railway  has  led  to  the  opening  up  ol 
several  townships  in  Metapediac  Valley,  the  soil  of  which  is  reported  very  good 
Colonization  has  received  great  impetus  from  the  railway. 

To  the  east  of  the  Metapediac  road  is  the  immense  district  of  Gaspe,  forming 
an  area  8,613  miles  of  superficies ;  bounded  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs.  It  is  m  great  part  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  there  are 
many  portions  which  are  extremely  fertile,  and  its  fishing  grounds  are  said  to  be 
the  most  advantageous  in  the  Dominion.  Both  sea  weeds  and  fish  are  used  for 
manure  by  the  farmers.  The  Government  ofTers  for  sale  491,000  acres  of  land  in 
Gaspe,  at  from  20  to  30  cents  per  acre  (lod.  to  is.  2^d.  stg.) 

FREE   GRANTS   AND   EXEMPTIONS. 

In  the  case  of  free  grants  the  conditions  are  trifling.  Possession  must  be 
taken  within  a  month,  and  twelve  acres  must  be  under  cultivation  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  ;  ears.  The  Crown  Land  agents  are  obliged  to  giant  a  permit  of 
occupation  for  100  acres  to  any  person  who  claims  the  same,  provided  only  the 
person  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  And  further  to  protect  the  settler  a  law 
was  passed  in  1868,  providing  that  no  mortgage  should  be  valid  on  the  land 
granted  to  him,  nor  his  farm  liable  to  be  sold  judicially  for  any  debt  contracted 
by  him  previous  to  his  entering  upon  it,  and  for  the  ten  years  following  the  grant- 
ing of  letters  patent.  The  following  among  other  things  are  declared  exempt 
from  seizure  for  sale  judicially  : — 

"  The  bed  and  bedding  of  the  family,  the  wearing  apparel,  stoves,  knives  and 
forks,  spoons,  spinning  wheels,  weaving  looms,  etc.,  etc.,  the  fuel,  meat  and 
vegetables  for  family  use,  two  horses,  four  cows,  six  sheep,  four  pig-,  hay  and 
forage  necessary  lor  the  support  of  these  ariimals  during  the  winter ;  vehicles  and 
other  implements  of  agriculture."  Certain  of  these  articles  may  be  attached,  how- 
ever, but  only  when  the  debt  is  contracted  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles.     This 
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^?n?''-^'°,'?,''*r.r'''TV"^'=^"^'y'*''°"^^°f  the  interest  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment  in  the  settler  Independently  of  these  provisions,  societies  exist  evervwhe^e 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  colonization  societies  whose  dm vTis  to 
promote  settlement  and  protect  the  settler,  are  largely  subsidized  by  the^Govern 

TITLES   TO   LANDS. 

It  is  well  to  State  that  all  aliens  have  a  right  to  acquire  and  transmit  hv  .nr 
cession  or  by  will,  ail  movabk  ind  immovable  property^i^  the  lC?nce  of  oLbe; 
Ou  bec'X  ^7  "'  «"tish.born  subjects.     Ttere'  are'  no  que  t^onable  tUl  t    n 
Quebec,  the  system  of  registration  being  perfect,  so  the  purchaser  of  hnds  hi. 
nothing  to  fear;  and  for  the  rest,  Quebec  shares   in   comi^n  v^th  o^her  pa  ts  o 

me'nfra^'rs' Cirt"'  ^°f '  ^"'  ''''^''^'''   ^ystem.^^Ther:  a!^.  at  iovern 

r::^;sr^:^^r  T^r:r  :^f^vj:^  wSsSti^^^T-s 

rrdini  Se"  °'  ''-  ■^'^"^^"^""  °^  "^"^^^^--'  --^  :  mosTo^rerTy-S 
THE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS. 

^f  t\I^-  Eastern  Townships  comprise  a  portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  south 
of  he  River  St  Lawrence,  and  adjoining  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  Thlv 
call  for  particular  mention.  It  has  happened  from  the  fact  of  the.^  Tntni-  ^ 
lying  outside  of  the  ordinary  route  of^travel  from  the  United  ^fn^I  f  /f 
west  of  the  Dominion,  that  ^hey  have  noTtitSo  ten^'so^muc^'h  o'X  o^  a! 
other  parts  of  the  Dom  n  on  by  settlers  Thev  vet  nft<.r  .^nw;!,  ^""^ni  out  as 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.  Thes^T^wnsh^pfarf  hf IsrSh  part' ofX 
I-rovince  of  Quebec,  having  been  originally  settled  by  Unied  Empire  lovalifs 
wno  left  the  present  United  States  at  The  time  of  their  separatbnZnSjand' 
and  who  thereby  made  enormous  sacrifices  to  preserve  their  alleg  an"e  From 
thatroot,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  has  continued  to  grow  and  spread  The  orS 
-stock  has  been  replenished  and  added  to  by  immigrants  from  the  United  KiSm 

neopl'^Th^rr  ''''  P"'"^  Islands  will  h'ere  fifd  themselves  among  a  con|enTai 
people.  There  are  also  many  French-Canadian  settlers  in  the  Townships  who 
live^m  the  most  perfect   harmony  with   their   brethren    who  spT^k  ?he  Sghsh 

CLIMATE  AND    PRODUCTIONS. 

n     J'h^^pstern  Townships  form  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Province  of 

grapes,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  as  well  as  tobacco,  may  alsoT  rSened Tn  the 
open  air.  Apples  and  all  ordinary  small  fruits  not  only  grow  in  great  aCundTnce 
but  the  conditions  of  the  country  are  especially  adapted  to  their  SucUonTh' 
same  remark  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  cereals^such  as  wheat 
oats,  barley,  etc.  The  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  is  eighteen  bushels  7o  the 
acre.  Grazing  and  stock-raising  have,  however,  been  special  features  of  the 
Township  industries,  for  the  reason  of  particular  adaptation 

They  are  favourably  situ  .ted  for  feeding  and  fattening  and  sendine  stock  to 
^IT\"''  °  r  '!"'  ^""'^  ^•"g^°'"-  Cheese  factories.  Ind  creamedes  for  the 
manulctur"  ""  "'  """'   °"  "'^^  """^^^  '  '^  ^^  ^'^°  several  kinL  of 

In  the  winter  the  climate  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  needs  no  more  particular  description  than  that  elsewhere  givin 

SOIL   AND    FEATURES. 

-The  soil  Of  the  Eastern  Townships    is   very   fertile,  and  susceptible  of  the 
highest  cultivation.     It  is  generally  a  light  loan^  but  it  'varies  in  Serent  locSf- 
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ties.  The  features  of  the  country  are  rolling  or  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  these 
hills  rise  into  little  mountains.  They  are  all,  however,  clothed  with  a  rich  growth 
of  forest.  Before  the  country  .vas  settled,  it  was  wholly  covered  with  forests, 
the  valley  as  well  as  the  hills  ;  the  trees  being  of  those  varieties  which  are  known 
in  America  to  he  a  sign  of  a  nuturally  drained  soil  of  great  fertility.  Among 
these  varieties  may  be  mentioned  maple,  hard  and  soft,  birch,  elm,  ash,  spruce, 
basswood,  butternut,  hickory,  cedar,  hemlock,  etc. 

The  Townships  are  well  watered  ;  and  contiguous  to  the  forests  are  numer- 
ous water-powers,  many  of  which  are  already  utilized  for  manufactures.  The 
whole  country  is  in  fact  literally  intersected  with  streams  and  rivulets,  the  Waters 
of  which  are  clear  and  cold;  and,  almost  everywhere,  before  the  saw-mill  is 
erected,  the  home  of  the  red  trout.  There  are  many  lakes  of  great  natural  beauty, 
and  one  of  them,  Lake  Memphremagog,  even  exceeds  Loch  Lomond  in  loveli- 
ness of  scenery.  These  lakes  as  well  as  the  streams,  are  rich  in  valuable  fish. 
In  a  word,  for  natural  beauty  of  landscape,  the  Eastern  Townships  are  con- 
spicuous. 

SETTLEMENT   ON   LAND    AND    I'URCHASE   OF   IMPROVED   FARMS. 

The  settler  in  the  Eastern  Townships  has  the  choice  between  taking  up  wild 
or  forest  land,  and  settling  on  an  improved  farm.  It  should  be,  however,  explained 
that  settling  on  wild  land  implies  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  special  adapta- 
tion to  ensure  success.  As  a  rule,  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Canada 
and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  axe  from  youth,  arejthe  most  successful  and 
skilful,  while  on  the  other  hand  new-comers  from  the  British  Islands  are  bettei 
adapted  to  carry  on  and  still  further  improve  already  improved  farms.  Of  course, 
it  will  cost  as  much  labour  in  the  first  place  to  clear  the  forest,  as  would  buy  an 
improved  farm  ;  but  thousands  of  men  whose  means  were  limited,  have  found 
their  toil  sweetened  in  their  struggle  for  independence  by  seeing  this  condition 
grow  from  day  to  day  under  the  work  of  their  hands. 

The  Government  of  the  J'rovince  of  Quebec  has  about  900,000  acres  of  wild 
or  forest  land  for  sale  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  These  lands  are  sold  at  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  (2  s.  4}^  d.  to  3  s.  stg,)  per  acre,  on  condition  of  settlement. 
There  are  also  lands  held  by  the  British  Land  Company.  Improved  farms  may 
be  bought  in  the  Eastern  Townships  on  very  favourable  terms  ;  in  many  cases  as 
cheaply  as  the  rent  of  a  good  farm  in  England. 

PRODUCTIONS   AND   MINERALS, 

As  already  stated.  Agriculture  and  Dairying  form  the  principal  industries  of 
the  Eastern  Townships.  The  butter,  for  instance,  produced  there,  is  remarkable 
for  its  special  excellence  ;  the  rich  grasses  of  the  hill-sides,  and  clear  streams,  be- 
ing most  favourable  for  grazing.  The  good  quality  of  the  cheese  is  as  marked  as 
that  of  butter.  In  point  of  stock  raising  there  are  cattle  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, both  Short-horns  and  Polls,  which  would  compete  with  any  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  fine  Herefords,  and  other  varieties.  Sheep  do  well  in  the  Town- 
ships ;  and  they  will  probably  become  more  profitable  with  the  further  openine 
up  of  the  export  trade  to  England. 

The  manufactures  Comprise  woollens,  carriages,  ironware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, furniture,  manufactures  of  cotton,  beet-root  sugar,  etc. 

COMMUNICATIONS   AND   MARKETS. 


lastern  Townships  are   now  thoroughly  opened  up  in  every  direction. 
Trunk  Railway  connects  Richmond,  Sherbrooke,  and  Compton,  with 


The  Eastern 
The  Grand 

Montreal  and  Portland  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Central  Vermont  Railway 
connects  another  portion  of  the  Townships  with  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Boston. 
The  South-Eastern  Railway  connects  still  another  portion  with  the  same  cities." 
The  Quebec  Central  Railway  connects  Sherbrooke  with  Quebec,  as  well  as  the 
western  portions  of  the  Townships.  The  International,  connecting  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  Sherbrooke,  opens  up  a  valuable  tract  of  country  for  settlement- 


llnii'  V  «F  ?'u'^'^  ''V''^"'^  ""•  '°  '»''*  '°  '■"'■'"  a  ">^o"tJh  line  connectinR  with  the 
Si"  i^M"^  ""l'^'-  ^"'''■'^^■'  •"  N^^  Hrunswick;  making  the  shortest 
possible  I.ne  between  Montreal  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  The  St.  Lawrence 
mIJ''^'  Champlain  Railway,  the  Montreal.  Portland  and  Boston  I  aiiway,  he 
Massaw.pi>i  Valley  Railway,  severally  open  up  other  portions  of  the  ToSips' 
and  there  are  other  railways.     Besides  these,  (here  are  many  good  carriage  rSs! 

SUITAUILITY  FOR  IMMIGRANTS    FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  settler  from  the  United  Kingdom  may  find  cood  society  amnle  mein, 

?h'urfh"'"r''irr^*''''='^"''^^"'   f^°-   the   Primary  School  o  [he  UnveTsity 
Churches  of  all  denominations,  and  congenial  social  conditions.  ^ 

F=.«t.  n  T         ^■^''  "''  H'"'  Memphrcmagog,  and  in  many  other  parts  ot  the 
Eastern  Townships,  very  handsome  residences  have  been  erected  in  situations  of 
alrnost  imexampled  natural  beauty,  coupled    with  very  favourable    Hmiuc  condi 
East;rn  T     '    r ''■'•^  small  means  would  enable  a  man  to  obtain  an  estateTn  the 
&f,  ?v    T?^J"^hips  in   which  he  might  find  conditions  of  comfort  and  nigral 

conn  Jv  Th  '''"  ^  ^""'^^  ^'''^^  ^^""'''  ""^  ^^^'''^  ^im  to  secure  in  the  old 
fZ\7\  There  is  moreover,  the  fact  that  society  is  much  more  free  and  open  than  n 

fnr^  fe  h"  '' l^'^'f'"'':  happens  that  the  conditions  are  particularly  Vavourable 
in  ,hi  V  li  "r  "' '"''  '■^■''^'-•'"'-'"t  °f '"^"  ^vho  have  themselvcS  acquired  competence 
in  the  walks  of  commerce  or  manufacturing  industry,  in  the  mother  counTry 

PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
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GENERAL  FEATURES. 

The  next  Province  to  the  East  of  Quebec  is  New  Brunswick  This  with 
Nova  Scotia,  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  'any  of  the  populated  portions  ofth;  Con 
tment  of  America.  It  is  larger  than  both  Belgium  and  Holhnd  nniVprl  .^h 
r;SS-^'b"'^  "  ^"^^  as^England.  It  is  aio'  n^les  ii  leng  "ln3  So'S' 
nbreadth:  having  a  coast  line  of  about  500  miles,  indented  with  suadous 
bays  and  inlets  ;  and  it  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  large  nav^gable'^ri'rs 
The  surface  of  t^he  country  is  generally  very  undulating,  and  on  its  wif  coast  from 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scot  a,  there  is  scarcely  a  hm 
exceeding  300  eet  in  height      There  are  elevated  lands  skirtinc  tL  Sy  o  Vund 

wVi-  "''"■  ?J-  &•'"'•  ^"^  '?'   °"^y  ^^'=''°"   °f  a  mountainous  chaSer  is  that 
bordering  on  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  the  north,  while  the  countryfs  beautifulh 
diversihed  by  oval-topped   hills,    ranging  from  500  to  800  feet  nhSclotS 
Tn^til^andr""''^'""'^"^'^^'^  ^"'"'"^^^'    '"^'   -"ounded  by  fSetl^-s 
„«  ,^r^  Brunswick  is  a  farming  country ;   also  a   lumber   country :   and  it  has 
?Hf  nS    fTvf '  ^u^\  l""''  '"^  '''f''     According  to  the  record  of  the  B  itfsh  A  rny 
^d  n.trL      n  l,^'"'?'"!  T"'""'  ^"   '^^   ^°^'d.     Ship-building  is   one  ofits 
rndustnes.     It  has   fine  harbours,    open  all   the  year,  and  as  already  stated     n 
rivers  water  every  part   of  the   Province,  floating  down  to  the  sel-board  ?he  Aro 
^^HS^l^^ZJ''^'--'  --"^--^-'  anrfiswell'o°petfupTy 
The  postal  and  telegraphic  systems  of  the  Province  connect  it  with  other 
o^'EroJe."  *'  '"""'"'°"'  ""  ""'"  ^'"''-  ''''^'  Bri'»'".  """'Ve  Comtaenl 

p,op«i:nt'Jt^plSn=o?a"^;tnt*f„«'riX"^^^^^^ 
the  capi,als  of  St.  John  with  H^aiifax  on'the"  iSanu"  with^Ka™  iTe'  Sfo 
St.  Lawrence .  and  all  the  c  t  es  and  towns  of  the   TlnU^rl    Ht^^l.   I     v  ■ 

Bangor   and  with  Quebec,  Montreal,  tnLtl^'^Tlac'^sl' Can  da"  by'  tirLt'e" 
colonial  Railway.     Besides,  there  is  th*>  R.Ver  d  ■  t  o„n  ^'np-^Tvr^^    •  ?  a 

Woodstock,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  also  several" otheVunes  ^'*^-^^-"^'°"  ^"^ 
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RIVERS. 

CstWDlvonth^r':^  a'^^  '"'"^^^^^  ^'''"'?  '"  .uagnificonce  those  .splnulia 
ply    o  Wood^S^k  tC  i^'"'-'";^'^"/'^'^''--^-     Alcove  Frocloricton  similar  steamers 

Grand  Forks^disLce'Komt.;;ll"thrsea^°  ""'"  '  """'""^  "''^'^'""^ 
fiv.  Sf  Minmachi  is  a  large  river,  navigal,!e  for  vessels  of  i.ooo  tons  for  twenty 
hve  imlcs  from  its  mouth;  for  schooners  twenty  miles  far  her :  TmUbove^his 
pomt  It  IS  farther  navigable  for  sixty  miles  for  tow-boats.  " 

Ihe  Kestigouche  is  a  noble  river  three  miles  wide  at  its  mouth  at  the  Bav  of 
Cha  eurs,  and  ,s  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  eighteen  miles  This  rtver  and 
valuSTr^^^^^^^^  territory,  abounding  i„  timber  Uroth"; 

nil  n?^'''tT'^'?  "''^''  there*  are  the  Richibucto,  the  Petit-Codiac,  the  St.  Croix 
all  navigable  for  large  vessels.  These  several  rivers  have  affluents  of  more  or  Sss 
.mportance.  Some  of  those  of  the  St.  John  are  navigable  for  ^ariouacl  stance?' 
tri^oik.'""''''"'''  '^'  ^^'-^^h-'-"-'-  the  Gra'nd  Lake,  the  ToWque?  and 

CLIMATE.       ■ 

the  P^nvMwf.l^"'"''  ''"  ''''^'  '^^  following  remarks  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
tne  rrovmcial  Uovernment : —  *       ir         i  ^j 

Fn„.l^"  i'^"^  Brunswick  the  summer  is  warmer  and  its  winter  colder  than  in 
f8"ft  '         'f^u  °^J^.>"P^'^£,V"''  ^!'-''"e.  in  the  interior,  from  92=  above  zero  to 
18   below  zero  (Fahrenheit).     The  whole  number  of  davs,  however,  in  which  the 
holfr'"'f  ''  ^''°''  ^"°/"''^'y  «^^^«'s  twenty.     It  "rarely  happens  that  more 
than  four  days  occur  together  when  the  mercury  is  below  zero  at  all.     There  are 
generally  ,n  the  course  of  the  winter  three  or  four  periods,  lasting  two  or  three 
days  each,  when  the  weather  ,s  very  cold,  and  these  occur  at  the  same  time  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     Betweet. .  hem 
are  thaws,  occasional  rains,  and  warm  sunny  days,  during  which  the  average  ranee 
of  he  mercury  is  from  10^  to  40°  above  zero.     In  general  the  winters  are  pleasant 
of  finVwealhS.°     ■'''""'""    "^ ''"'"  "°^^'"^  '"  compr;rison  with  the  average  amounl 
"The  snow  disappears  early  in  April,  and  Spring  i^loughing  commences  • 
seed-time  continues  according  to  the  season,  from  the  last  xv  cek  in  April  until  earlv 
in  May.     In  June  the  apple  trees  are  in  full  blossom.     In  July,  wild  strawberries 
of  fine  fla  .^our  are  ripe  and  abundant ;  haying  then  begins.     In  August,  early  pota- 
toes are   brought   to   market,  as  also  raspberries  and  other  wild  fruits.     In  Seo- 
tember.oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  are  ready  for  the  sickle  3  these  are 
generally  secured  before  October.     The  Autumn  is  long,  and  the  weather  is  then 
delicious.     This  is  decidedly  the  most  pleasant  portion  of  the  year.     Ther «  are 
usually  heavy  rams  in  November,  but  when  not  wet  the  weather  is  fine  and  pleas- 
^";^,  The  rivers  generally  close  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  winter  again  fairly  sets  in." 

The  eflFect  of  the  winters,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  are 
a  great  advantage  to  him,  as  when  the  frost  goes  away  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
pulverized  thereby,  and  this  is  one  of  the  agents  that  tend  to  bring  about  laree 
crops.  °  o 

PRODUCTS. 

All  the  fruits  generally  found  in  England  are  grown  in  New  Brunswick  • 
especially  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries' 

Ihis  Fio-v'ince  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes.     They  erow 
very  abundantly,  and  are  very  largely  cultivated.     The  ordinary  cereals  do  well 
tjpring  wheat  gives  an  average  of  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre.    The  following  is 
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the  testimony  of  eminent  and  trustworthy  men  respecting  the  capabilities  of  New 
^''TS*  Robinson,  R.E..  who  in  1845  explore!  the  I'rmince  unacylia-ction 
of  the  Hrkishtovernment,  Ihus  describ/s  the  I'rovince  .n  h.s  Report  to  the  Im- 

^"''i'ljyli^dbua;:;,  so,l.  an,l  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick,  it  is  ir^pof  We  to 

I  .   1  Vith  V      There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  so  beautifully  wooded  and 

l^S'cd     'A^'iLpect  on  of  thi  map  wilUhc,w  that  there  is  ---ly  a  secn.on  of  u 

InlntnVr   hill  and  dale  varvinn  to  the  mountain  and  , valley.     The  country  can 

Ze  of  examining  and  reporting  on  the  soil  and  agnctltnral  capal>,ht,cs  of  the 

'""""?■  T'i;\,*"y:''"i^'tf'Sw"S:,;;;wick  is  capahlcofpr«lucinefoodfo,a 

popnjation  oi^iron,  ^ ^;^^^!^^„,      „,    ,  .„„  cnjps  on  which  maa 

ami  l)east  mainly  ilepeml.  the  whole  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  taken  together,, 

exceeds_eve^the|av..ur^dG™^^^^^^ 

vem  the'soit  rrom  producing  crops  which,  other  things  ^tng jqtuU.are  not  tnfertor., 

-*';,;zt^Lr.;rSd'°hra^irffir'::i'$^^^^^^^^^ 

Brunswick  took  tS  first  prize  for  oats,  the  weight  being  hftyseven  pounds  to  the 
'""''Archbishop  Connolly,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 
''^"'::Tlelad';enr;;«i1nS'y;~had  been   twice  in   France  ;  he  knew  every 

the  most  splendid  and  most  ^^^^^^f  ^"g  PXTendon    I  that  coal  is  abundant. 


These 
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ai  "  r  sllr  ?  o'"£'t  °^,'»'«  P'-  "-«*'  ^'overnment  that  the  deep 
superior  to  all  oth  r'  n  A^^e  ka  and  Z  ,  'T"  "[  ^  "''^"*'^'''^  "''  '^''"^itt'  li- 
the West  Indies,  and  SouU,  Amerlr^  t\]  '^'  "'^r"^*-?  "^  "^«  "^"i'^^'  States, 
cod,  „,ackeroi,  herring  an  I  sha  t  heries  i^fh  /  '"';''."''''  ,  '^^^  ''"^■•^'  ^'-^'"'"n 
siKht  of  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick  'id  her  nr'l^'  '""  ''"  l"'"^'^^""'-''  within 
salmon.  (See  appendix  to  h."  SdV  B  ,ok  fn  !  7"^'"'"  '^''^^  ''''^  ''«"'  '-^'"J 
Fisheries).  '-'""''=  ^"o*^  'o'  statistics  of  the  vaUie  of  the 

EDUCATION 

I'oorest  of  the  population      Th^r^  or .  17,  T^   ''*^  '"''^''e  "^i-*  of  l,y  the 

and  Training    \  NormLlSchLr  or  teacSr^^n"    ''"  '':  "  ''^'^''"'^  ^"'^--t) 
ranging   from    ihe  Primarv  t o   t  h   /.f  *'^^'''  '^"^'  ,'^.  T^^'^'  ""^  Common  Schools 

School^  are  free  to  a^Sg    up  or  "fS^th^  1 /'"•'  "^f  ?>'''■     ^'^^'  ^'-"•""n 
upon  the  entire  population  of  tS  iointry  '""'"'  ''^'^""""'  '-^'"l  '^J'  ^ate 

SOCIAL   LtPE   ANO   AnAPTAHtt.fv    t-OK   SETTLE.S    KKOM   CHEAT   HKITAIX. 

withI!S;S!::;gifanle^lij:^ri^,^T,"'r"'^'  '^  ^^^^  of  Great  Sritam. 
owned   hy  the  filler  o/^^\^:'^^y^'^^Jl^--^ry  where  the  lan.Hs 

where,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  men  and  nlM  ,^^^'"-'*'^<^  or  favoured  class: 
physical  characteristics  of  the  country  are  Led  to  1'  T  T"'.'  ^"^'  ''^''^  'he 
the  race.     The  New  Hrunswicker  is  orrh^nnlii  ''''^^,^?P  ^^^  '^^^'  qualities  of 

and  enterprising.     He  is  Grounders  ali  Th^^^^  'f ''''''  intelligent 

every  settlement    there  is   the  iTt  office    /J I  '-'^'•''^'nces  of  civilization      In 

church.  The  country  is  a  nc^Cmt^yo^dvinT'T''^'  '^%  ^'^'^°°''  ^^'^  'he 
history.  The  emigrant  from  EnXrScVt\nd  f  If  "f  "f/raditions  and  a 
Denmark,  or  France,  will  come  to  f  country  -is  Znn  f-""^',,  ^°"^^>''  ^^^''^^^en, 
t.on  as  the  country  he  has  left^uTfre/ Lm  Tnn  ^i ''^^^^^^ 
^'conomir  drawbacks  which  often  renerffe  in  the  T.^  °^  '^^-  ■'°'='''^''  '^•'^''^''  ^^^ 
labour  unremunerative.  Wherever  £  sett LV  >f.  n'  f°""l"es  unpleasant  and 
profitable  markets,  free  schooirand  the  means  o^li'"'  ^'''^'"  ^^'   ''^'^^  °f 

s^t:re?hurr^  -'  -'^'-  ^^-'^-  -^^^^^^^!'^;!'z.r^';^^ 

PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

of  ti^pjS:i;^^^;Tv^;;SX  S?^SS7  ''^^  V;  '^^ «— - 

Secretary,  and  published   under   the  anthoriu  .  f  S      S'"'   ^^'l^^'y  Provincial 

Governor  and   the  Executive  Coundl      t f  [  ^  '%  ^°"°"''   'he  Lieutenant- 

passed,  by  the  Provincial G^overXent,  which'S:;1hi^'^"  O^''*"'-"  Council 

opinion  that  the  information  therem  00^^/ 1  ^''^'  ^°""'^^'  ^"-^  of 

-culated  to  be  useful  to  intendingTn^lSs  "    The'<-^^^^^  ''"'''''''  '"^  '"^■ 

fore,  taken  from  this  pamphlet.—        'grants.       The  following  extracts  are,  there 

GENERAL   FEATURES. 

laUtulf  aS  *;^  alf 6™  W^'/lothS'™;!''  ""'"^  '"■■"f™  «°  ->■  "K^'  ^-'-h 
New  Brunswick  I,,.  „  na,r„„   sthmS    "Ll  ,6  „,il'.''°°"f ''  '""'  ">'  '''»>™«  »' 
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east  and  south-west.  The  Province  contains  about  11,000,000  acres,  of  which 
about  one-fifth  part  consists  of  lakes  and  small  rivers.  About  5,000,000  acres  of 
land  are  fit  for  tillacje. 

"There  is  no  finer  scenery  to.  be  found  in  America  than  in  many  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia;  there  is  a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  small,  quiet,  glassy  lakes, 
and  pretty  land-locked  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  would  afford  charming  studies 
for  an  artist.  The  gloriously  bright  tints  of  our  autumn  forest  scenery,  warmed 
by  an  Indian  summer  sun,  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere." 

CLIMATE. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known  outside  the  Province  that  the  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion;  but  such 
is  the  fact.  The  extreme  cold  which  is  experienced  in  winter  in  other  parts  of 
America  is  not  felt  here,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  Province  is  almost 
completely  surrounded  by-the  sea." 

"  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy;  there  is  probably  none  more  so  in  the 
world.  The  health  returns  from  the  British  military  stations  place  this  Province 
in  the  first  class.  Nova  Scotia  has  fewer  medical  men  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  requires  their  services  less  than  any  other  part  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  live  to  a  good  old  age.  There  are  many  people  now  in  this  Province 
who  have  passed  their  one  hundredth  year." 

SOIL   AND   THE   PRODUCTIONS   THEREOF. 

"  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  unsurpassed,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  quaptity  and  quality,  the  productions  of  our  farms 
are  equal,  and  in  many  cases  superior,  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance  our 
orchards  produce  larger  and  finer  apples  than  are  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world." 

"All  the  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  huckleberries,  &c.,  are  very  abundant,  both  in  a  wild 
state  and  cultivated.  Our  wild  strawberries,  although  small,  are  remarkably  rich 
and  high-flavored;  indeed,  they  are  far  more  delicious  than  any  of  the  cultivated 
sorts.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world  produces  a  greater  variety  or  abundance 
of  wild  berries." 

"  Our  grain  and  root  crops  are  also  excellent,  the  average  production  ot 
which  in  the  Western  counties  is,  as  nearly  as  il  is  possible  to  come  at  it,  as  fol- 
lows:— Wheat,  per  acre,  18  bushels;  rye,  21  do.;  barley,  35  do.;  oats,  34  do.; 
buckwheat,  33  do.;  Indian  corn  (maize),  42  do.;  turnips,  420  do.;  potatoes,  250 
do.;  mangel-wurzel,  500  do.;  beans,  22  do.;  and  hay,  2  tons." 

"  The  above  is  a  general  average  of  the  crops  in  three  counties;  but  there 
are  many  farms  which,  being  highly  cultivated,  produce  crops  that  are  truly 
astonishing.  For  instance,  in  King's  county,  a  few  years  ago,  I  knew  a  farmer 
who  in  one  season  raised  on  a  little  less  than  one  acre  of  land  four  hundred  and 
three  bushels  of  potatoes;  and  in  Annapolis  county  I  have  frequently  seen  sixty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  raised  on  an  acre.  In  Colchester  county  forty-six  bushels 
of  oats  have  been  produced  per  acre.  Mr.  James  E.  Rathbone,  of  Lower  Horton, 
in  the  county  of  Kings,  cut  last  summer  five  and  one  half  tons  of  hay  (two  crops) 
from  one  and  one-eighth  acres  of  land;  and  in  1870  he  raised  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground  seventy-four  bushels  of  barley. 

"  Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  peas,  squash,  pumpkins,  melons,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  We  sometimes  see  squash  at  our  Agricultural 
exhibitions  weighing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  each." 

"  Broom  corn,  sorghum  (Chinese  sugar  cane),  and  tobacco  have  been  suc- 
cessfully grown,  a  proof  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil." 

"The  crops  of  hay,  timothy  and  clover  and  coarse  '  salt  grass,'  that  are  raised 
on  the  dyked  lands  and  marshes  in  the  counties  of  Hants,  Kings,  Annapolis  and 
Cumberland,  arc  sometimes  almost  incredible." 

"I  have  seen  four  tons,  of  2240  lbs.  of  timothy  and  clover  taken  off  a  single- 
acre,  besides  a  light  second  crop  late  in  the  season.  ' 
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expe;;^^S^^^rSi  ^  ^  ,^"-'  ^-  ^ne  is  grown.     By  way  of 
was  remarkably  successful.''  "  '^^^  ^^  ''''''"^^  '^^'^niers,  and  the  experiment 

every  country,  and  even  among  the^Sd'l'Lf  ^f^  ''""^ble  for  the  purpose  ?n 
rough  pasture,  that  might  be  rSLe  cao^b  e  n?tj^'''  •"''^  ^^'S^  tracts  ^Fopei 
very  httle  expense."  '"''P'^b'^  °'  maintaining  vast  flocks  of  sheep  at 

Kin;:i:(tZ^^.  X  ^lyl^e  T.i^'\Tfy  ->^'-^«^  in  the  counties  of 
he  growth  of  the  plant.     A^number  orEfli   i'  ^'  '"^  '^"  ^'  ^^"  adapted  for 
there  IS  a  good  home  market  for  the  arLle''^  hop  growers  would  do  S^ell.  as 
^^        Dairy  farming  might  be  extensively 'and  prohtably  prosecuted  in  this  Pro- 

formarkraTd'L''n7on?e'LtL^Te''^  ^-  ^^eir  own  use  and 

the  sale   of  poultry^and   eggs  "'^h^rSsf  m.^'""^^^^'^^'^  P°^ket  mon^^^^^^ 
they  .nit  and  weave  into  s^fks  and^^an^^^t:  1^^^^^^:':::^^^ 

PEAT   LANDS. 

Nova  Scoua,  because,  a,  presem.  Cet^S,  ,,':Z  'LZZTj'''  '°'  '^^ 

THE   PRODUCTION   OF  THE   spa    Ax,r. 

vr     lilE   SEA    AND    RIVERS 

tween  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  an,  ,?   ??'■!'' ,"  S^"'  <ieal  of  dispme  be' 
-  I^ave  no  valuable  fisheries  on  ^^ ^l^r^^^,;^^ 

^^^^ZZ^^OJi^'^J^:-^  «? /  various  kinds.- 

have   a''XtSrsu;p;;'':??hEir^L°^  -^^^  ^y   torch-h-ght.     We 

mussels,  etc.  Indeed,  no  country  in  the  worlH^'''''"''  '^""^P^'  *='^">^>  fuahua^s 
sea  fish,  or  in  greater  ^bundance^  Our  rivers  It,  T'^"^'"  ^  greater  varfety^o^ 
grayhng  .  and  we  have  no  lack  of  the  cH^nJn  f  lakes  afford  sjflmon,  trout  and 
bean  pole,  a  half  dozen  yards  of  twine  w^S'^l  ^T'  ^^.^'^°"-  Any'boy  wifha 
angle  w-orms  or  grass-hoppers,  may T,  o„t  in  tL  '^  ''•^  '^^  ^""^  '^^  "'  and  a  few 
as  will  do  a  large  family  for  breakffst      t„  "i'"/"'"^  and  kill  as  many  trou^ 

are  taken  as  heavy  as  folir  or  five  pouni;      l.?u   ^^^?  '^""y  ^^*=  ^"ite  largl  and 
weighing  more  than  one  pound     ^heJUtlebrnnl''.  ^^^''  ^^^^  "^  small  Sdorn 
he  prince  of  all  the  trout  tribe  is  the  sea  trouf      Tf.  ''"i  ^'  .^"  ^^*^^"^nt  Pan  fish^ 
bers  at  the  mouths  cf  rivers  emptying  So  rktllntic.'^'  "  ^^"^^^  ^"  '-g^  --" 

..  vr  s,        .  WOODS   AND   FORESTS. 

shipbuild^g.^S^o?rat^f:Sir;^/?„.:^:r•-^■  ^^'^^  P-^"-  timber  for 
w  °^^P;"^'  'P'^"'=«'  hemlock  and  h!.rdwoo  r^l  1  ^"'  ^^Po^tation.  Millions  o 
shipped  from  the  different  ports  ir  the  Province  t^'  w"'"?S'  ^^^c,  are  annually 
Europe,  etc.  We  also  supply  the  ports  of  M^L  l^^  ^"'^  ^''^''''  United  States 
of  firewood.  Oak,  dm,  i^Jple,  beech  bSnS''?''  T^^  ^^°^'^^"^«  -»  S 
hemlock,  etc.,  all  grow  to  a  larg^  size  '  tS^  '  ^'"''^'  P^P'^^'  ^P^"",  pine! 
but  they  are  chiefly  ornamental^rLhTihanuseTul'''  ""'"^  "^'^^  kinds  of' t^e"! 
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"  The  sap  of  the  rock  maple  tree  is  manufactured  into  sugar  and  syrup.  The 
former,  of  which  some  tons  weight  are  annually  made  and  sold,  is  used  chiefly  as 
confectionery;  the  latter  is  used  as  treacle.     Both  have  a  delicious  flavor." 

"In  our  forests  may  also  be  found  numerous  small  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
are  valuable  for  medicinal  and  other  p-irposes,  among  which  are  wild  cherry,  sumac 
ro\yan,  sarsaparilla,  elder,  alder,  hazel,  bay,  etc.     Wild  flowers  are  in  great  pro- 
fusion.    The  trailing  arbutus,  our  little  May  flower,  which  blooms  in  April  and 
May,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  delicate  beauty  and  fragrance." 

GAME. 

"  Nova  Scotia  is  a  sort  of  sportsman's  paradise,  as  there  is  excellent  hunting, 
shooting  and  fishing  in  every  county.  Of  wild  animals  we  have  bears,  foxes 
moose,  deer  (cariboo),  otter,  mink,  sable,  musquash,  hares,  racoons  and  squirrels': 
and  of  feathered  game,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  patridges,  geese,  ducks,  brant, 
curlew,  etc.  Our  game  laws  are  simple.  They  are  made  only  to  protect  game 
\yhen  out  of  season.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  total  destruc- 
tion. 

"  In  the  proper  season,  all  persons  are  allowed  to  hunt  and  shoot  ad  libitum. 
No  true  sportsman  wodld  do  so  at  any  other  time." 

MINES   AND   MINERALS. 

"The  Province  contains  very  valuable  mines  of  coal,  gold  and  iron  which 
are  worked  by  private  companies;  of  these  the  coal  mines  are  the  most  im- 
portant. I 

"  Of  gold  mines  we  have  in  fourteen  districts  about  fifty-eight  mines  in 
working  order;  of  these  the  Montague  mines  are  the  most  prolific." 

"Although  we  have  iron  ore  in  inexhaustible  quantity  almost  all  over  the 
Province,  we  have  but  one  iron  mine  in  operation,  namely  that  ot  the  Acadia 
Company,  at  Londonderry,  in  Colchester  County.  The  quality  of  the  iron  of 
their  mines  may  be  jucjged  of  by  the  price  in  the  English  market  as  compared 
with  English  iron.  The  latter,  in  pigs,  is  worth  an  average  of  £a  stg.  per  ton 
while  Nova  Scotia  iron  brings  £7.  English  bar  iron  is  worth  £9,  Nova  Scotia 
£ib  per  ton.  There  is  but  one  Swedish  iron  which  is  considered  superior  for 
-steel.     All  Nova  Scotia  bar  iron  is  used  for  this  purpose." 

"In  addition  to  coal,  gold  and  iron,  we  have  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc  tin 
manganese,  mercury,  plumbago,  sulphur,  etc."  '       * 

"Of  minerals  for  jewellery  and  ornamental  purposes,  several  kinds  have  been  * 
found,  namely:  Opal,  topaz,  amethyst,  garnet,  cairngorm,  agate,  jasper,  heliotrope 
and  chalcedony."  ■>>■'.  f 

''  Builditig  §ione.—T)\e  Province  abounds  in  superior  granite,  free-stone  (or 
sand  stone),  of  several  colors,  iron  stone  and  flag  stone.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful varieties  of  syenite  and  green  stone,  also  of  marble.  There  is  a  mountain 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  latter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bras  d'Or  Lake  in 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  We  have  also  abundance  of  gypsum,  limestone 
barytes,  clays  for  pottery  and  for  common  purposes;  moulding  sand,  mineral 
paints,  etc."  ° 

''Mineral  Waters.— Oi  these  we  have  salt  springs  in  several  counties." 

CROWN   LANDS. 

"There  are  now  in  Nova  Scotia  nearly  tour  millions  of  acres  of  ungranted 
lands,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  barren  and  almost  totally  unfit  for 
cultivation ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  blocks  of  from  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  acres  of  really  valuable  land,  and  some  of  it  the  best  in  the  Province 
and  quite  accessible,  being  very  near  present  settlements.  The  price  .of  crown 
ands  IS  $44  {£^  i6s.  stg.)  per  100  acres.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  price 
between  100  acres  and  smaller  lots,  as  the  diff"erence  in  cost  of  survey  is  very 
trifling  Au  emigfanl  would  have  to  pay  as  much  for  twenty  acres  as  for  one 
hundred  acres.  Any  quantity  over  one  hundred  acres  must  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  44  cts.  per  acre.     The  cost  of  survey  is  defrayed  by  the  Government  " 
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forest  and  attempt^o  clear  themsTesLmslhel"^  emigrants  to  go  into  the 

ability  for  this  kind  of  life.     He  shows   hoVe^^^^^^^^^  g'^^""^  of  want  of  suit- 

cumstances  in  which  they  mieht  do  w^ll      Vnrf'  S     ^^^'^  "J""^  ''^'"^  'P^<=>al  cir- 
refer  to  this  pamphlet     ^     ^  ^°'  ^"'^^^  ''^'"^'^^s  °"  this  point  we 

be  b^ughfa?  U71?e"sVnTbfi'r"aTef  anT'  '^^'"'^  ""^^  ^"'^'^^^-"  ^^ich  may 
capital,'mayato;LptSSfi%rd\rd'crfo^^^^^^^  ^  -^' 

dustry,  and  enterprise  may  make  for  himse?f  a  fortnnpT  -'  ^^J. energy,  m- 

Scotja,  in  a  very  few  yearl  such  as  he^'S  nof  Sn^^  ^  STS^S^^ 

EDUCATION. 

ernm^Tan^tS  taThUTe"  maTrltiStd^'^"'^  ^^!.P'°^''^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ov- 
where  there  are  children  to  edu^at'e  T We  is  1%T''^  '^•';'';t'  ^"  ^?"  ^'^^'"^^ 
the  training  of  teachers.  There  are  klsoar.Hpt^l  Provincial  Normal  School  for 
The  academies  and  common  s'hooTs  arT  rnlrthe  contKf  of  theT °"  ^*='°°^" 
but  the  colleges  are  sectarian.     We  have  n»arTv  sixteen  i^nH  V     ,  p°"'""™ent 

knowledge  is  bai^g  mlde'maS  yetT/S„r,hoL  4^^^^^  Ze^^  "'  6'"^' 
years  ago,  too  poor  to  pav  the  exnensp  r^f  J,,  V  ^nose  parents  were,  a  few 
less  an§  indifferent  in  tK'matlr^rw  the  chnd"ff  .h"  '^''''''^' P^J^o  care- 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  rich  man's  son  in  reS  to^enerarnr?  ^"^^'^'^"."^  't 

.en  may  be  fittU^fS^  pttLli^Tcci^t^^^^  ^S  i^Hg^f '  ^^^  ^^"^  . 

TRADE   AND   COMMERCE. 

a  rew^,L^V'twr4Ta^ar  o!^^^  --^-^""y  --sed  within 

than  half  as  much  as  they  are  now      Our  Ln^  /"^"T  "^^'^  ^'^^^  ""le  more     " 

other  Provinces  amount  to  about  $12  S^  Z^T^  ^T  ^"'"'S"  '=°""^"^«  «"d  the 
000."  :f)i2,cxx),ooo,  and  our  exports  to  about  $9,000,- 

"Our  shipping  has.  in  the  same  time,  doubled  in  number  anri   , 
Nova^Scotia  owns  more  shipping  in  proportion  to  the  popuEnVan'any"S 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

newZs%^rnorb"e!n1yrfeyTc;^^^^^^^^^^^^  Severa 

conveyance  by  stage  coaclies,  or^oy  sterboats  "  '''''°''^^'  '^''^  ^'  g°°^» 

THE   TIME  TO   IMMIGRATE. 

immediately  on  arrfval  in  this  coumr  VeSternTa?  f""""™''^  "'""»' 
season  .but  ,  think  it  wouid  hardly  ^  .i^ill'^TcoZ7o^,l-\T:ZS 


HALIFAX   HARBOUR. 


world."""!'.  uSmjIstf;;i°":nl4''rl,ra''S''''^d  *%'='^ '''^'  '"  «"^ 
bold  and  capable  of  floatin^g  ^-gsiTe  TStertSs' if'';L"'Csi  s7i^ 
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There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  every  part  of  it,  with  room  for  all  the  navies  oi 
the  world.  The  city  and  harbour  of  Halifax  are  protected  by  eleven  ditterent 
fortifications.  • 

PROVINCE  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

This  Province  was  the  last  to  enter  the  Confederation  of  the  Dominio"  of 
Canada,  which  it  did  in  1873.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  ,.ut 
it  possesses  .any  features  of  great  interest  and  also  of  special  advantage  to  the 
settler  It  is  situated  on  the  south  Side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton,  being  separated  from  them  by  the  Northum- 
berland Strait,  which  is  from  nine  to  thirty  miles  wide.  The  Island  is  130  milei 
long  from  east  to  west,  by  about  34  miles  wide,  with  an  area  ot  2,133  square 

"^^  ^The  Island  is  generally  very  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  presents  a  charming  aspect  of  hill  and  dale.  It  is  well  watered, 
with  numerous  springs  and  rivers.  There  are  numerous  bays  around  the  coast, 
two  of  which  nearly  divide  the^island  into  three  parts.  It  has  numerous  harbours. 
Its  chief  industries  are  agriculture,  fishing  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  parti- 
cularly famous  for  its  oysters,  some  of  the  finest  varieties  m  the  world  being 

dredged  in  its  waters.  .    .    ,     r  ,  ,    r      ^.  »u  «f 

The  soil  is  generally  very  rich,  and  particularly  favourable  for  the  growth  oj 
the  grasses.  The  Hon.  J.  C.  Pope,  late  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Immigration  Committee  in  1879,  that  the  Island  con 
tained  deposits  of  mussel  mud  in  the  rivers,  which  is  used  by  the  farmers  as  a 
manure.  He  stated  that  this  mud  was  obtained  by  a  dredging  machine  worked 
by  horse  power  on  the  ice  over  the  beds  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  where  there  are 
oyster  and  mussel  deposits.  He  added  that  these  deposits  are  fiom  ten  to  tl«rty 
feet  deep,  composed  of  oysters,  mussels,  decayed  fish  and  sea- weed.  Ihis 
material  is  put  upon  the  land  as  a  fertilizer,  where  it  "  tells  at  once,  and  acts 
like  a  charm,  the  shells  as  they  decompose  also  enriching  the  land.  Large  crops 
of  hay  are  obtained  where  this  fertilizer  is  used.  ,        ,       ,  ,  , 

The  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  keeping  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  on 
Lhe  Island,  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  these  animals  to  other  parts  ot 
Canada  and  the  New  England  States.  ,   ,     ^  ,     ^  .       • ,.    u  <•  ♦u^ 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  Island  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  places  to  live  in  on  the  Continent.  Improved  farms  can  be  bought 
there,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pope,  for  about  «20  (^4  stg.)  per  acre. 

There  is  one  railway  on  the  Island,  the  property  of  the  Dominion  Govarn- 
ment.  by  which  it  is  worked,  rgg^  miles  long.  There  is  also  a  submarine 
teleeraph  between  the  Island  and  New  Brunswick.  Steamers  ply  between  the 
ports  of  the  Island  and  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Umted 
States.  The  navigation  is,  however,  interrupted  during  part  of  the  winter  by 
accumulations  of  ice  in  the  Straits.  .,,,,.  w        r  ,.  ,.«„ 

Charlottetown  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Island,  having  a  population  of  11,500 
inhabitants.  The  people  of  the  Island  are  generally  very  prosperous  and  well  to 
do  ;  the  total  population  by  the  census  of  1881  was  108,891. 

PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA. 

GENERAL    FEATURES. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Continent, 
beine  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  on  the  East  and  West, 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  North  and  South. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Manitoba  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  Pans,  and  the 
line  being  continued  would  pass  through  the  south  of  Germany.  Manitoba  has 
the  same" summer  suns  as  that  lavouieU  portion  of  Europe,  lue  contijiuous  ter- 
-itory  including  the  great  Saskatchewan  and  Peace  River  Regions,  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  both' the  Empires  of  Russia  and  Germany  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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Winn^p:t^"ht"rheZl^e°l':'^  ■' -''  '"'"t  '"  ^^77.  said  in  a  speech  at 
"regarded  Is  thi''Lys3eVrhat  ShV^^  to  be  settled:-"  Manitoba  may  be 

will  tlerefo^f  ha'tf  s:Ut;LT/L^^^^  ^r^"''  °'  ''']'.''  P^"«  ^'  '^^  «>«'-. 
North- West  he  takes  an  indivfS  n!  f  •  ^'1^  •  J-^'  '"  '""""-  '"  ^^^  Canadian 
The  settler  in  M.nU^K  -1,  ^  ?"' ,'"  building  a  great  nation  ot  the  future 
society  The  socLf  conSnr">f  "^  ''^^°°'^'  ««»eges,  churcnes,  and  a  kindred 
be  desked  cSed  soc  X  i^'^hf  nV'"''"!'."^  ^^'  '•"^•^"  P'^^^  '^^^^  "°'hing  to 
of  the  acquired  knowlecS^Tof  the  oW        ^'"'''^  ''""'  '"  '''  '"^^"^^  ^'""^  ^^e  pSint 

CLIMATE,   SOIL  AND   PRODUCTIONS 

mer  meLtT^  76°  "tlicSIboTtThe"  ^"'"'""r"  ^?1^"  ^'"^--  ^he  sum- 
But  in  winter  the  thermometer  s^nks  loJTn^V^V^  '^'  •^*"''  "C  ^^^  ^'=>'^- 
The  atmosphere,  howevS!  is  very  iXh?  Th  f  ^"^f^^jetimes  50° below  zero, 
not  so  unpleasant  as  thnt  nf  ?7  ^  "^  ^'Ji'  ^"^  ^^^  sensation  of  cold  is 
atmospheT    Warm  clothing  ^  '^'  ^^''''^  P^i"^  i"  ^  humid 

ever.Luired;  that  is^^ tiL^s^'r^ r'ei^t  t"c"oV^^  '°"^^^  ^'^' ^-- 

the  isjef^nf^^^^^^^^^  Ci^rern^ardu^N  V' '''  ^^  ^^---' 
healtS?oL^l:t^ri?  J-"^-y  ^^Can-ada^^^r-among  the  absolutely 
malaria,  and  there  are  no  d  seaLf  o  -"^"'^  P^'^'?"^  ^°  "^'^  '"•  There  is  no 
Province  or  the  clfmate.  ^''"^  °"'  °^'  °'  P^^^^icular  to,  either  the 

someTimVs"  ui'erTr:s'tr'Xt^h?S     '?™.^  ^"^  *'  ^""^^^«'"  ^^  ^^^-^  are 

^%ly' ntt\r^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^"  ^"  ^^'^^ 

inchel  aL  LukToerand^Se  n^^^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^'"''^^^  ^T^  ^^^"g  ^bout  eighteen 
unusual  winter  of  ,879  80  the  s^ow  ft  11  ^'^!f  °"'  °^k'^''°'''  ^"  ^^"'"-  ^^  ^^e 
all  the  continent         ^      '         «"°^-^a"  ^^s  deeper,  but  such  was  the  case  over 

Apri&n^hTSrir  ^^^^^^  ?--o  the  latter  end  ot 

■  strf.rtLte%:rr  t^i't'-^^^^^^^^^ 

lasts  untiTCember^  whfnTh/'irf' ^."^^"^"2"^'  ^"^  September.  Autumn 
in  August   ^°'^^"'''^''  ^^^"  th«  "^eg"!"  frost  sets  in.    The  harvest  takes  place 

an-d  v^e';  Lldo'u."cl!;ytTson''^It'?"^''^^^  '°^'"'  '-^'"^  -  ^  ^eep 

in  the  worie.,  and  especiallv  atme  1  oM?°"^  '^u  "/^f ''  ^^  "°*  the  richest,  soil 
ists  in  Scotlknd  anT  German^^^^^^^^^^  Analyses  by  chem- 

given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Guide  Book  ''     °"'"  ""'  '^°  °^  '^^^^  ^'^ 

after  tSe  Sst  breakW  of"  thj'n^"-  "°'  ':f^"^'^^  '^^  ^^^"^°"  °f  "'-""'^  for  years 
loam  is  very  deep  h^is  nrtH?. n  "  ■'  ^f  ^"  .particular  places  where  the  black 
prairie  soifLs  aSen  oK  'S'^'w  "f  l'^"  •  '^^'^  ^^l^  ^^^ness  of  the 
and  ashes  of  prairie  fires  which  h^'v;*r^?^  ^  droppings  from  birds  and  animals 
vegetable  anS  anImSaUe     the  whole'S^^^^^  together  with  decayed 

It  is  to  the  profusion  of  this  s  ored  up  4ahh  fn°Ee  soi 7th  ^T'  '''^  '^^^^•^'• 
from  older  countries  is  invited.  '  ^"^'  ^^^  agriculturist 

All  the  cereals  crow  and  rinen  in  -^••-"'t  -u,._j^_--      ,,., 
adapted  both  to  the  soil  and  climate      The^^LT^r        '^'''     '\^^^^  '1  especially 
62  to  66  lbs.  per  bushel  •  the  a^era^^  vi.u      ^l^^""^"/'  ^^'^  ^^^^y*  ^^^"g  trom 
to  the  acre.     There  are  much  hmef  vSl  '7     .  ^^  J^'^T^'  being  25  bushels 
the  latter  being  due  to  defecUvi  fXmin^!    '      ^"''"''  ^"'  ''^^^^  ""^^  ^^^°  ^"^a""' 
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Potatoes  and  all  kinds  ot  field  and  garden  roots  grow  to  large  size  and  in 
great  abundance.  The  same  remark  applies  to  cabbages  and  other  garden  vege- 
tables. Tomatoes  and  melons  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Hops  and  flax  are  at  home 
on  the  prairies.  All  the  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
etc.,  are  found  in  abundance.  But  itisnot  yet  established  that  the  country  is  adapted 
for  this  apple  or  pear.  These  fruits,  however,  do  grow  at  St.  Paul ;  and  many 
think  they  will  in  Manitoba. 

For  grazing  and  cattle  raising  the  facilities  are  unbounded.  The  prairie 
grasses  are  nutritious  and  in  illimitable  abundance.  Hay  is  cheaply  and  easily 
made 

Trees  are  found  along  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  they  will  grow  anywhere 
very  rapidly,  if  protected  from  prairie  fires.  Wood  for  fuel  has  not  been  very  ex- 
pensive, and  preparations  are  now  being  made  for  bringing  coal  into  market  ;  ot 
which  important  mineral  there  are  vast  beds  further  west,  which  will  immediately 
be  brought  into  use.  The  whole  of  the  vast  territory  from  the  boundary  to  the 
Peace  River,  about  200  miles  wide  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  coal  field. 

Water  is  found  by  digging  wells  of  moderate  depth  on  the  prairie.  The 
rivers  and  coolies  are  also  available  for  water  supply.  Rain  generally  falls  freely 
during  the  spring,  while  the  summer  and  autumn  are  generally  dry. 

The  drawbacks  to  production  are  occasional  visitations  of  grasshoppers,  but 
Senator  Sutherland  testified  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  that  he  had  known 
immunity  from  them  for  40  years.  This  evil  is  not  much  feared  ;  but  still  it 
might  come. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  if  it  should  come  after  the  country 
has  become  thickly  populated,  it  might  be  met,  and  in  a  large  measure  overcome, 
as  has  been  proved  by  an  experiment  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Minnesota. 

YIELDS   OF   THE  GRAINS. 

The  Canada  Pacific  Railway  Company  caused  their  officers  and  station- 
masters  in  the  autumn  of  1882  to  get  a  return  of  productions  by  means  of  quej- 
tions  put  to  farmers.  The  result  of  these  returns  tabulated,  showed  that  the 
information  obtained  at  eighty-eight  points  gave  an  aggregate  of  182,250  acres 
sown  in  wheat,  yielding  a  total  of  4,974,200  bushels,  or  an  average  of  27  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Some  of  the  returns  gave  the  average  at  40  bushels;  others 
over  30  bushels,  with  many  less  averages,  the  larger  or  smaller  yield  being  depen- 
dent on  good  farming. 

These  returns  further  showed  from  answers  from  the  same  eighty-eight 
points  that  there  was  an  aggregate  of  126,750  acres  sown  in  oats,  yielding  a  total 
amount  of  6,614,500  bushels,  or  an  average  of  52  bushels  of  oats,  to  the  acre. 
Some  01  the  returns  gave  an  average  of  as  high  as  80  bushels,  while  others  made 
returns  of  as  low  as  35  and  40  bushels  ;  the  vield  of  this  grain,  the  same  as 
wheat,  being  dependent  on  the  kind  of  farming. 

And  further,  with  respect  to  barley,  a  cultivation  ol  33,990  acres  gavfe  an 
aggregate  return  of  1,091,400  bushels  of  barley;  or  an  average  of  32  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Some  of  the  returns  gave  an  average  of  50,  others  of  40  bushels,  while 
some  were  down  as  low  as  20  bushels;  the  return  of  this  grain,  the  same  as  others, 
being  dependent  on  good  farminc 

COMMUNICATIONS   AND   MARKETS. 

Manitoba  has  already  communication  by  railway  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  all  parts  of  the  Continent ;  that  is  to  say,  a  railway  train  may  start  from 
Halifax  or  Quebec  after  connection  with  the  ocean  steamship  and  run  continuously 
on  to  Winnipeg.  It  can  do  the  same  from  New  York,  Boston  or  Portland,  and 
further,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  elsewhere  stated,  is  now  completed  660 
miles  West  of  Winnipeg  ;  and  will  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  before  the  close 
of  the  summer  season  of  1883.  The  branch  from  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Superior 
to  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles,  is  already  completed.  Other  rail- 
ways are  chartered,  and  it  is  believed  will  soon  be  constructed.  A  portion  of 
the  Mrnitoba  and  South- Western  has  already  been  opened. 
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rV,.  jy  i"^*"*'^"  ?u  ^^^  ^'?"^'^  Railway  now  opened  to  Thunder  Bay  will  place 
wh.n^    >'  """f  °\^"  P'^^J^"""  °f  Manitoba  in' connection  with  Lake  Supe^rior 
w^hcnce  It  can  be  cheaply  floatqd  down  the  great  water  system  of  the  St!  Lawrence 

theranwavsvsem°arr''"'''^^  ^"  ^'^  r^^°^  Montreal  and  Qu;becrS 

f,  fi,^^u  ^.^"^^^^^"  Pacific  Railway,  as  elsewhere  stated  in  this  Guide  Book  will 
Ocean  TZfTlVr'  -"''"--%  P-hed  to  rapid  completion  to  the  I'acTfic 
ucean.  it  will  be  by  far  the  shortest  hne,  with  the  easiest  gradients  and  the 
fewest  and  easiest  curves,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  andwm  '^in- 
stitute the  shortest  and  the  best  line  for  travel  and  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  and  Japan.     This  line  of  railway,  passing  through  the  ferti?! 

;!;?mosUmn:;:nfofP.h'H"  ^'  ^''^  ^.°"J^"^"^  °^  ^^--'  vfill  conftitite  one  of 
most  important  of  the  highways  of  the  world. 

tl,«   The  river  system  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  is  a  striking  feature  of 

o  EZSn   near  T'V'"  '^1'  '^''''!'K^  ^"^  P^°"^^  ^'^  ^^^  SaskSe"  an 
^!tS:T^'.TLl''±^^^^^^^^  ^  ^-^--  of  '.SCO  miles; 

Assini- 


Oi  4  ,         .':~ "wfec^.w  ,ui  aiciiiiic.i.s  irrm  ivioornead.   m  the   UnitpH 

^^^^'J^r  "  ''  "°'f '^  \'^.'  ^°^^^^^"  ^'''^"fi*^  ^^'l^'-^y  to  Lke  Winnipeg 'a 
distance  of  over  400  rniles.     Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  280  miles  in  length,  affSd^ 

p^  t    rP°''^"'  "a^'gation.     The  Saskatchewan,  which  takes  its  r  se  b  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  enters  this  lake  at  the  northern  end.  and  has  a     eamboat 

imJTed^d  rS:Sd  ^SSe^:tStrcosrcl^  Sl^r Li^ 
mercial  interests  which  will,  in  the  near  future,  call  for  it  ^ 

DroceldKrJi.rf'T-'"^^^'''^  '''  the  railway  terminus  at  Thunder  Bay  and 
proceed  all  the  way  to  Liverpool  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     But  the  system  of 

whr°[o:i'^'"'"' ''  ""'  "''"'  °^  ^^^^  ^"^  "^"  steamboats  and  tug  Severs 

Af.nf^'\^/^^  P'^'^"*  arrangements  wheat  has  been  conveyed  from  Manitoba  to 
Montreal  for  30  cents  a  bushel,  whence  it  can  be  taken  by  ocean  vessel  to  Liver^ 

lrlL'%arlr\"'T^     l'  ''  '""^'''^^''^  ^^at  this  wheat  can  be  raised  wUh 
profit  for  50  cents  a  bushel,  thus  making  a  possibility  of  delivering  wheat  in 
Liverpool  under  85  cents  (,...,  about  3s.  6d.  stg.)  per  bushel,  or  28s   per  quarter 
Charges  and  handling  may  bring  it  over  this  price,  but  the  two  naked  elemens  of 
growth  and  transport  are  within  the  figures  named.  Elements  01 

w«c/^  '!,^'i!^'!T'^  ^^""^  ^^"^^  "^^y  ^^  '""'^^"^  o"  the  vast  grass  areas  of  the  North- 
West  and  be  taken  to  the  eastern  markets  with  profit.     Enterprise  of   his  nature 

Mo^mdn'     '''"'°"'°°^''^^  '^'  ^^^^"^'^^  ranVs  near  theTot  of  the  Rock; 

and  theNnl'irw^t'^T'^''^"^  commercial  facilities  which  a  settler  in  Manitoba 

be  a  sdendid  h^fnT  I  ff" ''  ^°''  ^''P^'^"^  "^  ^''  ^"^P^"^  P^od"<^ts,  there  will 
be  a  splendid  home  market  for  some  years  to  come  for  all  that  a  farmer  can  raise 
m  supplying  the  numerous  in-comers  and  the  very  large  number  of  men  and  cS 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 

SYSTEM   OF  SURVEY  AND   DIRECTIONS   FOR   TAKING   UP   FARMS. 

Fv.  J^^  '^"l^- "  °^  u'"'^^-  °'  °[  '^^^"g  o"t  the  land  in  Manitoba  is  most  simple 
Every  township  is  about  six  miles  square,  and  is  divided  into  sections  of  one  mife 

^rs^tiS^^r  rd¥  t^^-  P^^^^'s^^^^^^^^rS^^:^'^ 

?ntn  hoH  ?  "^^1  ^^'^  ''"^'  °^  '""^^^y-  These  sections  are  again  subdivided 
mto  half  sections  of  320  acres  and  quarter  sections  of  160  acres,  fnd  further  into 
half  quarters,  which  terms  are  legal  or  statutory  definitions  of    he  diSns  and 


• 
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subdivisions  of  land  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Townships  are  laid  out  upon  certain  "  base  lines,"  about  twenty-four 
miles  apart,  running  east  and  west,  to  the  depth  of  two  townships,  both  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  upon  each.  The  lines  upon  which  adjacent  townships, 
surveyed  from  different  base  lines  abut,  are  termed  "conection  lines,"  and  upon 
these  all  discrepancies  of  survey  are  adjusted. 

The  townships  are  arranged  in  tiers  running  from  south  to  north,  and  start- 
ing from  the  southern  frontier,  which  is  the  International  boundary  line.  These 
tiers  are  marked  on  the  map  with  ordinary  numerals,  thus,  l,  2.  3,  etc.  Town- 
ship I  being  on  the  international  boundary  or  province  frontier,  which  is  "the  first 
base  line ;"  Township  2  would  be  six  miles  further  north  ;  Township  3  again  six 
miles  north,  etc. 

The  townships  are  further  numbered  in  what  are  called  "ranges"  east  and 
west,  from  lines  called  "  principal  meridians."  These  numbers  are  marked  on 
the  map  in  Roman  characters,  thus  :  I,  II,  III,  IV,  etc. 

The  first  Principal  Meridian  starts  from  a  point  on  the  International  boundary 
line  about  eleven  miles  west  of  Emerson.  The  west  "ranges"  run  in  regular  num- 
bers to  the  left  or  west  of  that  meridian  j  and  the  east  "ranges"  to  the  right  or  east 
of  that  meridian.  Thus,Township  3,  range  III,  West,  would  be  three  townships 
north  of  the  boundary  line,  and  three  townships  west  of  the  principal  meridian  ; 
or,  Township  3,  range  III,  east,  would  be  in  the  same  way,  three  townships  north 
to  the  east  of  the  principal  meridian.  Anyone  with  this  simple  direction  could 
put  his  finger  on  any  township  in  Manitoba,  or  any  other  part  of  the  North-West 
Territory,  of  which  the  number  north  of  the  International  boundary  or  first  base 
line  might  be  given,  with  the  number  of  the  range  or  tier  of  townships  East  or  * 
West  of  the  first  or  any  of  the  principal  meridians  on  the  map.  Any  section  of 
a  township  can  be  found  by  its  number  on  the  diagram  of  the  map  ;  and  the 
reader  by  looking  at  this  and  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  numbers  run,  can  in- 
stantly put  his  finger  on  any  section  of  any  township  marked  on  the  map.  The 
boundaries  of  these  sections  being  all  laid  out  on  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass, East,  West,  North  and  South,  the  section  is  divided  into  East  half,  and  West 
half,  or  North  half  and  South  half;  whichever  way  the  dividing  line  is  run. 
These  half-sections  are  again  divided  into  quarter  sections  ;  such  as,  north-east 
quarter,  north-west  quarter,  south-east  quarter,  south-west  quarter  ;  these  quarters 
may  again  be  divided  in  the  same  way  ;  and  these  terms,  as  before  stated,  are 
legal  or  statutory  defiiiitions  of  land  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories. 

Under  this  very  simple,  but  scientific  method  of  arrangement,  any  Township, 
or  Section,  or  subdivision  of  a  Section,  can  be  instantly  and  unerringly  described. 
A  transfer  or  conveyance  0/  property  may  likewise  be  made  by  deed  in  as  few 
words  as  any  ordinary  Bill  of  Parcels,  and  that  with  perfect  accuracy  and  absolute- 
ness of  definition. 

The  settler  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  at  first  find  the  nomenclature  of 
this  system  of  survey  a  little  new  and  strange  ;  but  he  will,  on  slight  acquaintance 
with  it,  become  charmed  with  its  simplicity. 

The  surveyed  lines  are  marked  on  the  ground  itself  by  iron  and  other  kinds 
of  monuments  and  posts  at  the  corners  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  ;  and,  so 
soon  as  the  settler  makes  himself  acquainted  with  these,  he  will  instantly  under- 
stand the  position  and  extent  of  his  own  farm  on  the  prairie,  or  of  any  other  in  the 
country.  Or,  when  travelling  in  any  part  of  the  country,  these  posts  will  tell 
him  at  a  glance  exactly  where  he  is,  so  that  he  cannot  get  lost  in  any  surveyed 
district. 

Distances  on  the  Map,  in  miles,  may  be  ascertained  approximately  by  count- 
ing the  Townships  to  be  passed  over  and  multiplying  the  number  by  six.  The 
unit  of  the  surveys  is  the  statute  mile  or  section  of  640  acres,  all  the  townships 
bemg  made  six  statute  miles  or  sections  square,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  series  of  squares  on  the  face  of  a  globe. 
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FREE  GRANTS   AND   PRE-EMPTIONS. 

A  settler  may  obtain  a  grant  of  l6o  acres  of  land  free,  on  even  numbered  stc. 
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numbered  u„oc™pieSd^°M„tb\t^re°tl".^^w£h::,'"°^'''^^ 
even-numbered  section  is  near  i  miluro,,  ^,  1     i^ortn  West  ,  whether  or  not  such 

Colonization  Companres!  ^'    '  '°'""  '""'''"  ^^^  ''^^^^'^^  of  any  of  the 

DIRECTIONS   RESPECTING   LANDS. 

matioVaf  [:^S'opentr'"^^^^^^^^^  ^-^^  Agentgeneral  infor- 

lands  taken  up,  and  therefore  no  ivSl.  f        IT'"'  ''"  'fe  ^^P  ^^"^  <=^'tain 
may  have  been  taken  UDsh^ce?hn«?^^  <or  settlement      Of  course,  other  lands 

tion  can,  therefore/on  TbTobtlhied  aT  tt  T  '"''??  °"  I'l^^'P'     E''^^'  '"fo''"*' 
on  the  Map.  ^       obtamed  at  the  Local  Land  Offices,  which  are  shown 

nna2':T.y7:l7i^^^^^^  ^-d  three-quarters  of  26,  which  are 

emptions.  unLs  aBrtatn^up  by  sTttle/r^  '"''"  ''  ''''  homesteads  or  as  pre- 
LandsftT?4''^;:lTon^^^^^  °f.  "  -^.^9,  which  are  School 

genera  ly  stattd  tol  Raif^fy  ltds°^t'ch^4"bt^rom  ^  ""7  '^ 

open  for  homestead  and  pre-emotion    ^  Twf .        ,      ^^1  Company,  and  not 
which  have  been  approor  afed  fn  n?,  «/    •    -f       ^'^  ^  '?  "^^^'^  Railway  Lands, 

iiree.  fro.  ,he  s="r^rr.:;^r:isir.LTekil=Sr^7r^^^^^ 

WHAT  CAPITAL  TO  BEGIN  WITH. 

is,  enmSo^dE?f^hTfn'°^^  comparatively  small  capital;  that 

oxen  and  a  plou^,  hi  s/ei  mrfnT^.^ffl °"'?  °'  the.country,  to  buj"a  yoke  of 
for  one  yearf  or  until  his  rirftrmn^     sufficient  provisions  to  enable  him  to  live 

^^^T:!S:^^^^J^^;^}^A^.  to  MaStTtke  North- 
either  in  wheat  growinror  stock  ^^SLk  T%'^  u  u^'^'^^  ^^""'"g  operations, 
profitable.  growing  or  stock  raising,  both  of  which  he  will  probably  find  very 

cart.?;£!^h'^TSf  ^haVs"^^  T'^^'  '''''  °^  °-"'  ^  -gg-  «'  a 
he  can  obtain  for  aboutTs^  or  /60*  S  7'' •'  -^^'l'  bedsteads,  etc^,  which 
built  for  ;^3o  more  The  St  of  nt^  ^^^'  ^  P"."™'tive  house  and  stable  may  be 
;Ci8  to  M.  The  cost  of  these  sev.r.f-.'^  provisions  for  a  family  would  be  from 
being  more  or  less  •  but  a  settler  «)f  '^"''  "T^  vary  with  circumstances,  either 
potafoesand  othS  cro^s  may  Sl^e  ^v^little  c'ost'""  "'""^"''^^  '''''  '^  ^'^"^ 

Canadian  cVrrnctiou^ld'enabTe^a^^'  ^"  'rf  •""'"^^'^  ^^^^^  600  dollars  of 
fort.     That  sum  wouW  be  diVided   nlT''   -^  ^"^'^  °"  ^  '"^'^"^^^  ^*=a>«  ^f  ^om- 
One  yoke  of  oxen  -R 120  n^         '  P^^^^^P^'  '"  ^o^ne  cases,  as  follows  :- 

chains,  ax':,  shovels.  &c  1^0  i'  .?^°"'  f  ^'"^  '/^""^^  ^"'^  ^^^'o^'  $^5.00  ; 
stable  $150.;.,.  provist>^n;,te.Tn1h$^^^^^^^^  ^^°-^  ^--  -^ 

bette?Lyi:SrwhKL:^fmTorMt^'°°°^r^''^"^^'^  ^  farmer  to  start  in 

are  now  well  oft^  FoT  inst.Te   t^e  AT^^  ^"^"  ''^^'i  ^'^^  much  less,  and 

-  -r  mst.ance,  the  Red  River  cart,  which  costs  from  fifteen  to 


H 


suffidenUyeJa'clforfheTuVoyof  tliTpi^^^^^^^     ^«"'-"  ^*  «5  tor  convenience,  which  is 
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twenty  dollars,  and  one  ox,  might  do  all  the  teaming  required  on  a  small  farm  to 
begin  with,  and  after  the  first  "breaking"  one  ox  could  do  all  the  ploughing 
required  for  a  family. 

The  Oerman  Mcnnonitc  settlers  who  came  U  Canada  rom  Southern  Russia 
a  few  years  ago — that  is,  the  poorer  families  of  them  —started  with  very  much 
less;  and  they  are  to-day  very  prosperous,  and  raise  large  crops  of  grain,  besides 
crowing  flax,  of  which  they  export  the  seed.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with 
live  stock. 

The  Mennonite  outfit  of  one  family,  averaging  five  persons,  consisted  of  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  one  cow,  one  plough,  one  waggon,  and  one  cooking  stove — the 
whole  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $270.00,  or  jCS4-  This  comprised  the  outfit  of  one 
family,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poorer,  two  families  clubbed  together  to  use  one 
outfit.  The  cost  of  provisions  for  subsistence  of  one  family  for  a  year  was  $93 
(;^i8  15),  the  provisions  consisting  almost  wholly  of  flour,  pork,  and  beans.  No 
money  was  expended  on  the  buildings  in  which  they  first  lived.  These  consisted 
for  the  fir^'.  year  of  brush,  laid  sloping  on  poles  and  covered  with  earth.  This 
fact  is  'iiated  to  show  from  how  small  a  beginning  a  settler  may  successfully  start 
.and  '  aain  plenty;  but,  seeing  that  the  log  or  frame  house  of  the  country  can  be 
buil'.  at  so  moderate  a  cost,  probably  few  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  willing  to  do  as  the  Mennonites  did.  Many  a  man  will,  however,  make  a 
hr.rd  struggle  for  independence,  and  find  both  his  labour  and  his  hardships  sweet- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  the  daily  steps  he  is  taking  towards  that  end.  It 
may  further  be  mentioned  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  there  will  be  railways  and 
public  works  in  progress,  on  which  the  poorer  settlers  may  work  for  a  part  of  the 
time  at  good  wages,  and  so  obtain  means  to  tide  over  the  first  difficulties  of  a 
settler's  life  with  more  comfort.  The  settler  is  held  to  have  "  continuously"' 
resided  on  his  homestead,  if  not  absent  more  than  six  months  in  any  one  year. 

HINTS  FOR  SETTLERS   IN   MANITOBA. 

The  settler  from  older  countries  should  be  careful  to  adapt  himself  to  those 
methods  which  experience  of  the  country  has  proved  to  be  wise,  rather  than  try 
to  employ  in  a  new  country  those  practices  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  at 
home. 

For  instance,  with  respect  to  ploughing,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "breaking"  the 
prairie,  the  method  in  Manitoba  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  old  country. 
The  prairie  is  covered  with  a  rank  vegetable  growth,  and  the  question  is  how  to 
subdue  this,  and  so  make  the  land  available  for  farming  purposes.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  best  way  is  t(  plough  not  deeper  than  iwo  inches,  and  turn 
over  a  furrow  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  wide. 

It  is  especially  desirable  for  the  farmer  who  enters  early  in  the  spring  to  put 
in  a  crop  of  oats  on  the  first  "breaking."  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  sod 
pulverizes  and  decomposes  under  the  influence  of  a  growing  crop  quite  as  effec- 
tually, if  not  more  so,  than  when  simply  turned  and  left  by  itself  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  also  fewer  weeds,  which  is  of  very  great  importance,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  weeds  which  grow  soon  after  breaking  are  as  difificult  to  subdue 
as  the  sod  itself.  Large  crops  of  oats  are  obtained  from  sowing  on  the  first  break- 
ing, and  thus  not  only  is  the  cost  defrayed,  but  there  is  a  profit.  It  is  also  of 
great  importance  to  a  settler  with  limited  means  to  get  this  crop  the  first  year. 
One  mode  of  this  kind  of  planting  is  to  scatter  the  oats  on  the  grass,  and  then 
turn  a  thin  sod  over  them.  The  grain  thus  buried  quickly  finds  its  way  through, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  sod  is  perfti-t'y  rotten.  Mr.  Daley,  near  Bigstone  City, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bigstone  Lake,  sowed  ten  acres  of  oats  in  this  way.  He  put 
two  bushels  and  a  peck  to  an  acre.  In  the  fall  he  harvested  426  bushels  of  oats, 
which  he  found  to  be  worth  enough  to  pay  for  the  "  bre-king  "  and  give  him  $75 
besides.  This  is  a  practical,  reported  experience.  T"  „„•  is  also  testimony  from 
other  farmers  to  similar  effect.  Flax  is  a  good  crop  to  put  in  on  the  first 
breaking.     It  yields  well,  pays  well,  and  rapidly  subdues  the  turned  sod. 

The  settler  should  plant  potatoes  the  first  year  for  his  family  use,  and  do 
other  little  things  of  that  kind.     Potatoes  may  be  put  in  as  late  as  Tune  the  20th. 
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The  fare  from  Quebc-c  to  Winnipeg  at  the  present  time  by  the  nil  rail  route 
is  $30.50  (£6  2s.  stg.)>  and  by  the  mixed  route  of  rail  and  Lakes,  it  is  consider- 
ably kss.  Passengers  can  always  ascertain  the  current  rates  of  the  day  by  apply- 
ing to  the  agents  of  the  Canadian  Steamship  Lines. 

Very  favourable  rates  will  be  afforded  for  immigrants'  and  settlers'  effects  via 
the  Canidian  Facilic  Railway  from  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  Thunder  Bay.  They 
will  be  taken  by  the  car-load,  containing  a  weight  of  20,000  ll)s.,  for  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles  for  $90  (;^i8  9s.  lojd.  sfg.).  Any  less  weight  will  be  taken  in  the 
same  proportion.  Theje  cheap  rates  offreight  from  the  head  of  Lake  navigation 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  immigrants. 


CANADIAN    I'ACIKiL    RAILWAY    LANDS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  obtained 
from  the  Government  of  Canada  a  grant  of  25,000,000  acres  of  land  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  it  V)ecomes  important  f(jr  the  settler 
to  understand  the  terms  on  which  they  offer  their  lands  for  sale. 

As  already  stated,  the  odd-numbered  sections  of  townships  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  II  and  29,  which  are  .School  Lands)  for  twenty-four  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  railway  may  generally  be  stated  to  be  Railway  Lands.  The  Company  will 
have  lands  apportioned  to  them  in  other  portions  of  the  NorthWest,  which  will 
be  made  known  from  time  to  time.  Under  their  advertised  regulations  they  offer 
their  land  at  82.50  (los.  stg.)  an  acre  and  upwards,  with  conditions  r^<//«W«^ 
cu/tivaiion.  Lands  will  also  be  sold  by  the  Company  withottt  conditions  of  ctil- 
iiyaiion.  The  purchaser,  by  paying  cash,  may  get 'a  deed  of  conveyance  at  the 
time  of  purchase  ;  or  he  may  pay  one-sixth  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  five  annual 
instalments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Or  payment  may  be  made  in  Land  Grant 
Bonds,  which  will  be  accepted  at  ten  per  cent,  premium  on  their  par  value  and 
accrued  interest. 

This  Company  has  a  system  of  rebates  in  favour  of  the  settler,  in  all  cases  of 
land  bought  on  conditions  of  cultivation.  Thic  rebate  is  from  $1.25  to  $3.50 
(5s.  to  14s.  stg.)  per  acre.  See  Land  Regulations  of  this  Company  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  Guide  Book. 

It  follows  from  these  regulations  that  if  a  settlei  buys  land  from  this  Com- 
pany at  $2.50  (los.  stg.)  per  aCre,  and  gets  a  rebate  of  I1.25  (5s.  stg.)  per  acre, 
he  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  a  half  section,  as  if 
he  obtained  a  free  grant  frora  the  Government  of  160  acres,  and  paid  for  the  other 
quarter  section  a  pre-emption  rate  of  82.50  (los.  stg.)  per  acre. 

These  prices,  the  intending  settler  should  understand,  are  very  cheap.  The 
lands  so  sold  by  the  Company  are  probably  worth  $10.00  or  §20.00  {^£2  or  £^ 
stg.)per  acre,  and  more  in  many  cases.  But  the  interest  of  the  Company  is  less  to 
sell  at  high  prices,  land  which  might  be  held  for  speculation,  than  to  attract  set- 
tlers ;  who,  byaflfording  passenger  traffic  and  freight  from  the  produce  of  their 
cultivated  farms,  are  very  much  more  important  for  the  Company  than  simply 
high  prices  for  lands  in  the  absence  of  settlement.  The  great  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany is  to  obtain  settlers,  and  to  content  them  bv  affording  them  every  possible 
facility. 

It  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
Company  with  the  Dominion  Land  Regulations,  that  if  a  family  of  four  adults 
desire  to  settle  together  they  may  obtain  a  really  large  estate  on  very  moderate 
terms.  For  instance,  each  of  the  four  members  of  tlie  family  may  sfettle  on  the 
four  free  homesteads,  of  160  acres  each,  in  any  even-numbered  unoccupied  sec- 
tion. Each  may  then  purchase  another  160  acres  at  $2.50  (los.  stg.)  per  acre 
from  the  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  the  adjoining  odd-numbered  sections.  The  set- 
tlers, while  building  on  the  homesteads  and  making  ridtivr-tion  thereon,  would  be 
able  within  the  time  mentioned,  also  to  cultivate  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  lands.     The  office  fee  for  entering  Government  Homesteads 
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is  Jio  (/a  stjj,).  A  family  of  four  could,  in  this  way,  in  four  years  obtain  a  large 
estate  of  1,280  acres  of  probably  the  richest  wheat  growing  land  in  the  world  at  a 
merely  nominal  orice,  and  thus  secure  a  position  not  only  of  comparative,  but  of 
substantial  wealtn,  Farmers  with  sons  can  with  great  advantage  avail  themselves 
of  these  conditions,  and  have  the  advantages  of  neighborhood  in  settling  together. 

In  cases  where  it  is  an  object  for  families  with  means  to  lake  up  and  farm 
more  extensive  tracts  of  jand,  the  regulations  would  also  admit  of  this.  For  in- 
stance, two  brothers  might  take  up  as  free  homesteads  two  quarter  sections, 
of  any  Government  Lands  and  pre-empt  the  other  two  quarter  sections  thus 
obtaining  a  whole  section  (or  640  acres)  for  their  homesteads  and  pre-emptions. 
The^  could  then  purchase  the  whole  of  each  of  the  four  adjoining  odd-numbered 
sections  of  Railway  lands,  and  thus  obtain  between  them  a  large  estate  of  3,200 
acres.  By  cultivating  the  odd  sections  and  getting  the  rebate,  this  estate  could 
be  purchased  on  exceedingly  moderate  terms.  The  actual  settler  for  some  years 
to  come  will  have  large  tracts  of  land  to  choose  from.  The  arrangement  we  have 
indicated  is  especially  desirable  for  settlers  from  England  with  means. 

The  land  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  combined  with  the  advan- 
tages ottered  by  the  Pacific  Railway  Company,  is  the  most  liberal  of  any  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America, 

HUDSON'S   BAY   COMPANY'S   LANDS. 

Section  No.  8  and  three  quarters  of  Section  No.  26  in  the  greater  number  of 
Townships*  are  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lands,  and  all  settlers  must  be  careful 
not  to  enter  upon  them  unless  they  have  acquired  them  from  the  Company.  The 
prices  vary  according  to  locality.  Mr.  C.  J.  Brydges  is  the  Land  Commissioner 
of  the  Company.  His  official  residence  is  at  Wmnipeg,  Man.,  and  applications 
may  be  made  to  him. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Crown  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  entitled  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  lands  of  the  "Fertile  Belt,"  estimated  at  about  seven  mil- 
lions of  acres. 

No  prices  can  be  quoted  here  for  the  lands  of  this  Company.  Their  object 
is  to  obtain  for  them  fair,  current  market  prices. 

SCHOOL   LANDS. 

Sections  No.  11  and  29  in  every  Township  are  School  Lands.  That  is,  the 
proceeds  of  their  sale  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  education.  They  are 
not  obtainable  at  private  sale.  When  disposed  of  it  v/ill  be  by  public  competi- 
tion at  auction.  All  squatters  on  these  lands,  therefore,  will  have  to  pay  for 
them  the  price  they  bring  by  auction  when  sold,  or  they  will  pass  by  such  sale 
out  of  their  hands. 

LANDS  AT   PRIVATE   SALE. 

The  settler  may  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  buy  lands  partly  improved, 
with  buildings  and  fences  upon  them  of  private  proprietors.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  half-breed  or  other  lands  may  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms. 

PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

GENERAL   FEATURES. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  forms  the  western  face  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  and  in  view  of  its  great  importance  for  the  Dominion,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  its  geographical  position  or  its  great  resources  were  of 
more  value.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  700  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  with, 
innumerable  bays,  harbours  and  inlets.  It  has  an  area  of  341,305  square  miles, 
and  if  it  were  described  from  the  characteristics  of  its  climate  and  great  mineral 
wealth,  it  might  be  said  to  be  the  Great  Britain  and  California  of  the  Dominion. 

*NOTE.— In  every  fifth  township  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  the  whole  of  Section  26. 
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The  Province  is  divided  [into  two  part? — the  Island  of  Vancouver  and  the 
Main  Land.  The  Island  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  60  miles,  containing  an  area  of  about  2C,ooo  square  miles. 


HARBOURS. 

Barclay  Sound  is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island.  It  opens  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  itself,  and  is  about  thirty- five  miles  long.  At  its  head  it  is  only  fourteen 
miles  from  the  east  coast,  and  easy  communication  may  be  had  with  it.  The 
water  is  very  deep,  and  once  in  harbour  the  shelter  is  perfect. 

The  harbours  on  the  mainland  are  Burrard  Inlet,  Howe  Sound,  Bute  Inlet, 
Milbank  Sound,  River  Skeena  and  River  Nass. 

Burrard  Inlet  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  a  few  miles  from  New 

Westminster.     It  is  nine  miles  long,  deep  and  safe.     It  is  the  port  from  which 

the  lumber  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on.     It  is  very  easy  of  access  to  vessels  of  any 

size  or  class,  and  convenient  depth  of  water  for  anchorage  may  be  found  in  almest 

^©very  part  of  it. 

Howe  Sound  .s  north  ot  Burrard  Inlet,  separated  from  it  by  Bowen  Island, 
■•and  comparatively  difiicult  of  access. 

Bute  Inlet  is  much  further  north,  is  surrounded  viith  lofty  mountains,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  the  River  Hamathco.  Valdez  Island  lies  between  its 
mouth  and  Vancouver. 

Millbank  Sound,  still  further  north,  will  become  valuable  as  a  harbour  as  the 
gold  mines  on  Peace  River  attract  population. 

The  River  Skeena  is  now  ascended  by  steam  vessels  from  Nanimo,  and  is 
one  of  the  routes  to  the  Ominica  gold  mines. 

The  River  Nass,  a  little  further  north,  is  near  the  frontier  of  Alaska.  It  has 
been  ascended  by  a  steamer  more  than  twenty-five  miles.  It  is  believed  that  the 
region  it  waters  is  rich  in  gold,  and  both  it  and  the  Skeena  are  valuable  for  the 
fisheries. 

CLIMATE. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  climate,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Forbes : — 

"  The  author  has  lived  for  more  than  ten  years  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  he 
unhesitatingly  declares  the  climate  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. The  winter,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  cold,  but  more  wet  than  in  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  while  the  summer  is  drier,  with  heat  equal  to  that  at 
home  in  the  day  time,  but  cooler  from  the  evening  to  early  morning.  It  is  never 
so  hot  at  night  that  a  blanket  becomes  uncomfortable ;  the  snow  rarely  remains 
on  the  ground  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  ;  the  author  has  never  seen  it  more 
than  a  foot  deep  in  and  around  Victoria." 

From  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  E.  Graham  Alston,  B.  A  ,  the  following  farther 
extract  is  taken  : — 

"The  rainfall  at  Esquimault,  Vancouver  Island,  for  the  year  1868,  was  only 
22.88  inches;  the  average  would  be  about  25  inches.  On  the  mainland,  how- 
ever, the  rainfall  is  much  greater.  In  1865  at  New  Westminster,  it  amounted  to 
40.84  inches,  and  often  exceeds  this.  At  New  Westminster  in  1865,  the  greatest 
heat  was  108.5,  '^he  minimum  temperature  15°,  on  grass  i.S?  The  climate  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  western 
and  eastern  side  of  the  Cascade  range  the  climate  also  is  very  different.  The 
western  side  is  heavily  timbered,  and  subject  to  heavy  rains  in  spring  and  autumn, 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  country  consists  of  rolling  grassy  plains,  lightly  tim- 
bered, the  summer  more  intense,  the  rain  tight.  In  Cariboo,  again,  the  winter  is 
severe,  lasting  fiom  October  to  April,  the  thermometer  varying  from  10°  above  to 
20°  belovv  zero,  snov.-  falling  to  a  depth  of  7  to  10  feet ;  but  the  altitude  is  con- 
siderable, being  4,200  feet  above  the  sea.  In  a  word,  the  general  health  and 
climate  enjoyed  in  this  colony  compares  most  favourably  with  other  colonies,  and 
more  particularly  with  those  on  the  Atlantic  side  01  the  American  continent  in 
similar  latitudes." 
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MINERAL    WEALTH— IMMENSE  GOLD   AND   COAL   DEPOSITS. 

First  among  the  resources  of  British  Columbia  may  be  classed  its  mineral 
wealth.  The  exploratory  surveys  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, have  established  the  existence  of  gold  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Province. 
Large  values  have  already  been  taken  from  the  gold  mines  which  have  been 
worked.  This  precious  metal  is  found  all  along  the  Frazer  and  Thompson  rivers ; 
again  in  the  north  along  the  Peace  and  Ominica  Rivers  and  on  the  Germansen 
Creek ;  and  on  Vancouver  Island.  - 

Want  of  roads  to  reach  them  and  want  of  capital  seem  to  have  been  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  more  generally  working  the  gold  mines  in  the  past.  These 
obstacles  are,  however,  in  the  way  of  being  overcome.  Even  with  these  insuf- 
ficient means  of  working,  the  yield  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  from  1858  to 
1876  was  $39,953,618,  the  average  earnings  per  man  being  $663  per  year.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  more  gold  will  be  taken  out  of  the  mines  of  British 
Columbia  than  would  build  the  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  found  along  a  northwest 
line  of  more  than  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  Copper  is  found  in  abundance  in 
British  Columbia  ;  and  silver  mines  have  been  found  in  the  Frazer  Valley.  Fur- 
ther explorations  will  undoubtedly  develop  more  mineral  wealth. 

The  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia  are  prob.,ijly  even  more  valuable  than 
its  gold  mines.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  Vancouver  Island  in  several  places ; 
and  anthracite  coal  of  very  excellent  quality  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island.  This 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  and  although  coal  is  found  'n 
California,  that  which  is  mined  in  British  Columbia  commands  the  high  price  of 
*i6  (£2  4S.  stg.)  in  San  Francisco,  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  said 
respecting  it  in  a  speech  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia  :— "  The  coal  from  the 
Nanaimo  mines  now  leads  the  market  at  San  Francisco.  Nowhere  else  in  these 
countries  is  such  coal  to  be  found,  and  it  is  now  being  worked  with  an  energy 
that  bids  fair  to  make  Nanaimo  one  of  the  chief  mining  stations  on  the  continent. 
It  is  of  incalculable  importance,  not  only  to  this  Province  and  the  Dominion,  but 
also  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  that  our  fleets  and  mercantile  marine,  as  well 
as  the  continental  markets,  should  be  supplied  from  this  source." 

The  importance  of  the  coal  supply  of  British  Columbia  is  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  one  of  the  present  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  England,  in  his 
book  entitled  "Greater  Britain,"  as  follows  :— 

"  The  position  of  the  various  stores  of  coal  in  the  Pacific  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance as  an  index  to  the  future  distribution  of  power  in  that  portion  of  the 
world;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  know  where  coal  is  to  be  found,  without  looking 
also  to  the  quantity,  quality,  cheapness  of  labour  and  facility  of  transport.  In 
China  and  in  Borneo  there  are  extensive  coal  fields,  but  they  lie  '  the  wrong  way' 
for  trade;  on  the  other  hand,  the  California  coal  at  Monte' Diabolo,  San  Diego, 
and  Monterey  lies  well,  but  is  bad  in  quality.  Tasmania  has  good  coal,  but  in 
no  great  quantity,  and  the  beds  nearest  to  the  coast  are  formed  of  inferior  anthra- 
cite. The_  three  countries  of  the  Pacific  which  must  for  a  time  at  least  rise  to 
manufacturing  greatness,  are  Japan,  Vancouver  Island  and  New  South  Wales ; 
but  which  of  these  will  become  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  depends  mainly  on 
the  amount  of  coal  which  they  respectively  possess,  so  situated  as  to  be  cheaply 
raised.  The  dearnA  of  labour  under  which  Vancouver  suffers  will  be  removed 
by  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad;  but  for  the  present  New  South  Wales  has 
the  cheapest  labour,  and  upon  her  shores  at  Newcastle  are  abundant  stores  of 
coal  of  good  quality  for  manufacturing  purposes,  although  for  sea  use  it  burns 
•dirtily' and  too  fast.  •  *  *  The  future  of  the  Pacific  shores  is  inevitably 
brilliant,  but  it  is  not  New  Zealand,  the  centre  of  the  water  hemisphere,  which 
will  occupy  the  position  that  England  has  taken  on  the  Atlantic,  but  some  country 
such  as  Japan  or  Vancouver,  juttine  out  into  the  ocean  from  Asia  or  from  America, 
as  England  juts  out  from  Europe.' 

The  importance  of  these  considerations  will  become  more  apparent  to  those 
readers  of  this  Guide  Book,  who  have  taken  note  of  the  enormous  resources  of 
the  vast  region — agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial— through  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  passes,  with  its  favourable  grades,  and  great  saving  in 
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distances.     These  greatly  important  facts,  affecting  the  considerations  of  empire, 
are  not  set  fully  forth  in  the  work  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken. 

FORESTS. 

The  forest  lands  are  of  great  extent,  and  the  timber  most  valuable.  They 
are  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  Province.  The  principal 
trees  are  the  Douglas  pine,  Menzies  fir,  yellow  fir,  balsam,  hemlock,  white  pine, 
yellow  pine,  cedar,  yellow  cypress,  arbor  vitae,  yew,  oak,  white  maple,  arbutus, 
alder,  dogwood,  aspen,  cherry,  crab  apple,  willow  and  cotton  wood.  The  Doug- 
las pine  is  almost  universal  on  the  sea  coast,  and  up  to  the  Cascade  range.  It 
preponderates  at  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver,  and  along  its  east  and  west 
coast,  the  finest  being  found  in  the  valley  and  low  grounds  along  the  west  coast, 
and  on  the  coast  of  British  Colu  :ibia.  It  yields  spars  from  ninety  to  lOO  feet  in 
length,  can  often  be  obtained  150  feet  free  from  knots,  and  has  squared  forty-five 
inches. for  ninety  feet.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  strongest  pine,  or  fir,  in  existence. 
Broken  in  a  gale,  the  stem  is  splintered  to  a  height  of  at  least  twenty  feet,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  see  how  small  a  portion  of  the  trunk  will  withstand  the  leverage 
of  the  whole  tree.  The  timber  contains  a  great  deal  of  rosin,  and  is  exceedingly 
durable.  The  bark  resembles  cork,  is  often  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  and  makes 
splendid  fuel. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nitniat  Islet  and  elsewhere,  forests  of  the  Menzies  pine 
occur  suitable  in  size  for  first-class  spars,  and  the  wood  works  beautifully.  The 
white  pine  is  common  everywhere.  The  Scotch  fir  is  found  on  the  bottom  lands 
with  the  willow  and  Cottonwood.  The  cedar  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  attains  an  enormous  growth.  Hemlock  spruce  is  very  common.  The  maple 
is  universal  everywhere.  The  arbutus  grows  very  large,  and  the  wood  in  colour 
and  texture  resembles  box.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oak,  much  of  it  of  good  size 
and  quality.  There  are  few  lumbering  establishments,  the  trade  being  hardly  de- 
veloped.    The  value  of  timber  exports  in  1881  was  9162,747. 

The  Fraser  River  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  numerous  lakes  communicating 
with  them,  furnish  great  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  timber.  The  Lower 
Fraser  country  especially  is  densely  wooded.  Smaller  streams  and  the  numerous 
inlets  and  arms  of  the  sea  furnish  facilities  for  the  region  further  north. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lome  said  in  his  recent  speech  at  Victoria : — 
•'  Every  stick  in  these  wonderful  forests,  which  so  amply  and  generously 
clothe  the  Sierras  from  the  Cascade  range  to  the  distant  Rocky  Mountains,  will 
be  of  value  as  communication  opens  up.  The  great  arc  of  timber  lands  begin- 
ning on  the  West  of  Lake  Manitoba,  circles  round  to  Edmonton,  and  comes  down 
along  the  mountains,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  your  Pro\'ince.  Poplar  alone, 
for  many  years,  must  be  the  staple  wood  of  the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, and  your  great  opportunity  lies  in  this,  that  you  can  give  the  settlers  of 
the  whole  of  that  region  as  much  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world  as  they  can 
desire,  while  yovjr  cordwood  cargoes  will  compete  with  the  coal  of_  Alberta. 
Coming  down  in  our  survey  to  the  coast,  we  come  upon  grourid  familiar  to  you 
all,  and  you  all  know  how  large  a  trade  already  exists  with  China  and  Australia 
in  wood,  and  how  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion  is  this  commerce.  Your 
forests  are  hardly  tapped,  and  there  are  plenty  more  logs,  like  one  I  saw  cut  the 
other  day  at  Burrard  Inlet,  of  forty  inches  square  and  ninetj^nd  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  down  to  sticks  which  could  be  used  as  props  for  mines  or  as  cordwood 
for  fuel.  The  business  which  has  assumed  such  large  proportions  along  the  Pacific 
shore  of  the  canning  of  salmon,  great  as  it  is,  is  as  yet  almost  in  its  infancy,  for 
there  is  many  a  river  swarming  with  fish  from  the  time  of  the  first  run  of  salmon 
in  spring  to  the  last  run  of  other  varieties  in  the  autumn,  on  which  many  a  oan- 
nerv  is  sure  to  be  established," 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  are  probably  the  richest  in  the  world.  Whales  and  seals  abound 
in  the  northern  seas.  Sturgeon  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of  British 
Columbia.  They  are  found  weighing  over  500  lbs.,  and  are  caught  with  little 
difficulty. 
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Salmon  are  excellent,  and  most  abundant.  Those  of  Fraser  River  are  iii«:Hv 
I^n.?'*T?"-f  "'  ^^'  ^^""^^^'  ^"d  '^^y  ""^ke  their  way  up  the  river  for  i^ 
S  tt  5'  i\^'  '^''"^!!  ^^^'  '°  ""^«"i"  March,  or  early  n  April  and  l2? 
*ill  the  end  of  June.     The  average  weight  is  from  fiur  to  twentv-five  ?bs    S 

tul  tZ  ^''".  '""f '  ^''^^^  °^^'  ^^^«"ty-     The  second  kkdaL  caught' from 

its?,  ^q^r:J^n^'T;:^jr;L.'-^  airiS 

IrKTv^bs"   S^r„r?  '"',r"'t,'-'  "*""«  '""»  twelve  toMeen   and  av  " 
cod  back's!  rg:,f„?G'lo^=i/°""'''  ^^  "  '^  "''-'^  *«  ">-  -  -'-'vc 

fcsh'irrk'idUnd""ro?'g"Sfd*:aS;'"  ""°""'^' ""  "=  '"^''^  '-^- "'"'' 

Haddock  is  caught  in  the  winter  months. 
.11  ext^cfd  ffom'fhS^S  :;  tTvlf;f  ^^^  ^"  ^"^  °^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^  -'^^«'  -^  the 
three^tolglTir '  "'  ''""'  "  "^^^  °'  *^^  '''''  -^  streams,  weighing  from 
<iuali?y!'''"''  "''  ^°""^  '"  '"  P^'^^  °f  ^^^  P'°^'""-     They  are  small,  but  of  fine 

AGRICULTURE  AND   FRUIT  GROWING. 

» i?  ;:^iVi™Tr5^^^,rtidT- i-i*-  ^SH^l 

these,  however,  require  artificial  irrigation.     This  is  easUv  obtain./  nT. 
expensive,  and  lands  so  irrigated  are^ot  very  great  fertui  v      Laid    'r  ?S?  f 

SXSVeTacrl^'^^  ^^^'  ^^"^  ^"^^^^^'  ^'^^^^'  St ';:l';?s-higt"^rV/b°SshS 

.n^  P^r'^""!'  °^^^!?'^  ^"'table  for  grazing  purposes  are  of  almost  endless  extent 

:aSlre''„L\';fc''cf';^al,e"a'd'raJ„"t^^^^^ 

wi.h  bunch  B,ass,  on  whkh  thi  S"aU"hL7H:.'    =^1  P'r„°d%"^^^^^^^^^ 
■qualmes  are  sa>d  to  exceed  those  of  the  celebrated  blue  griS  ctover  of  vSa 

«lo"ngrt";iT2l"'=  """'°"  °'  '-™-  '"  >  ^P-*  "<  Victoria,  mXthe 

*•  Throughout  the  interior  it  will  probably  pay  well  in  th*.  f„fnr^  f«  i,, 
.flocks  of  sheep.     The  demand  for  woof  and  w^oo^n  good  ^^U  a^way    he  v7rl 

tTnS^-T'^?A^'°P^^  "T  r^^'"g  '"  ^"'^h  numbers  to  those  r^gfonswH 
our  official  world  as  yet  calls  the  North-West,  but  which  is  the  NnrTh  F.^  »? 
East  to  you.     There  is  no  reason  why  British  €011^^^.  cL'?!'/„°t  ;?g!  '5 

frui u^"  TvT"'  '7'\-'^  ^^"^  ^!"'"°'"-^'  '^  t«  the  States TnTh"e"uppS  afforded  of 
-fruits.     The  perfection  attained  by  small  fruits  is  unrivalled,  and  i   is  onlv  with 
•the  Peninsula  of  Ontario  that  you  would  have  to  compete  for  thlsuDDLro^ 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  anrc«rrants^'P^'''H? 
Excellency  further  said  :-•«  For  men  possessing  from  ;^20<^  to  /600 1  can  conceit. 

iSordeT  "%T"'  °''.".P'''?"  '^^"  i^^^"^  °^  -ttle  t  a  ceretlTrm  ^^S  yo^ 
kborders.     Wherever  there  is  open  land  the  wheat  crops  rival  the  best  growth 
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elsewhere,  while  there  is  nowhere  any  dearth  of  ample  provision  of  fuel  and  lumber 
for  the  winter.  As  you  get  your  colonization  roads  pushed  and  the  dykes  along 
the  Fraser  River  built,  you  will  have  a  larger  available  acreage,  for  there  are  quiet 
straths  and  valleys  hidden  away  among  the  rich  forests  which  would  provide 
comfortable  farms.  As  in  the  North-west  last  year,  so  this  year,  I  have  taken 
down  the  evidence  of  settlers,  and  this  has  been  wonderfully  favourable.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  was  rather  hunting  for  grumblers  and  found  only  one  !  He  was  a 
young  man  of  super-sensitiveness  from  one  of  our  comfortable  Ontario  cities." 

MANUFACTURES   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  manufactories  of  British  Columbia  have  been  hitherto  comparatively  few 
in  number  ;  but  water  power  is  everywhere  abundant.  Those  manufactures  which 
are  at  present  being  carried  on  are  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  exports  from  the 
province  are  already  considerable,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  the  near  future  be 
larjTely  developed.  Besides  the  large  number  of  vessels  that  visit  the  ports  of 
British  Columbia,  there  are  steamers  plying  between  Victoria  and  New  West- 
minster, and  on  the  Frazer  River  as  far  as  Yale  ;  and  there  are  also  others. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  British  Columbia  was  49,459  by  the  census  of  188 1. 
But  since  that  datp  '^ere  has  been  a  large  influx  of  Chinese,  and  also  of  whites, 
in  connection  with  the  works  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  There  is  a  large 
disproportion  between  the  men  and  women  in  the  province,  the  men  being  greatly 
in  excess.  The  disproportion  will,  howe  -r,  probably  be  remedied  by  the  progress- 
of  immis;ration. 

The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  are  remarkable  for  their  peaceable  disposition. 
On  this  point  His  Excellency,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  r  lade  the  following  appropriate 
remarks  at  Victoria  : — 

'•  I  believe  I  have  seen  the  Indians  of  almost  every  tribe  throughout  the 
Dominion,  and  nowhere  ran  you  find  any  who  ..re  so  trustworthy  in  regard  to 
conduct,  so  willing  to  assist  the  white  settlers  by  their  labour,  so  independent  and 
anxious  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  white  man's  power.  While  elsewhere  are  met 
constant  demands  for  assistance,  your  Indians  have  never  asked  for  any,  for  in 
the  interviews  given  to  the  chiefs  their  whole  desire  seemed  to  be  for  schools  and 
schoolmasters;  and  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  whether  they  would  assist  themselves 
in  securing  such  institutions,  they  invariably  replied  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
pay  for  them.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired  that  some  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned for  Indian  purposes  be  given  to  provide  them  fully  with  schools,  in  which 
industrial  education  may  form  an  important  item.  But  we  must  not  do  injustice 
to  the  wilder  tribes.  The^r  case  is  totally  different  from  that  of  your  Indians. 
The  buffalo  was  everything  to  the  nomad.  It  gave  him  house,  fuel,  clothes,  and 
bread.  The  disappearance  of  this  animal  left  him  starving.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  advent  of  the  white  man  has  never  diminished  the  food  supply  of 
the  native.  He  has  game  in  abundance,  for  the  deer  are  as  numerous  now  as  they 
ever  have  been.  He  has  more  fish  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  the 
lessons  in  farming  that  you  have  taught  him  have  given  him  a  source  of  food  supply 
of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant. " 

His  Excellency  further  pointed  out  that  population  will  come  to  British 
Columbia  so  soon  as  the  Pacific  Railway  is  pushed  through.  Its  isolated  position, 
and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
immigration.     His  Excellency  eloquently  said  : — 

"There  is  no  reason  ultimately  to  doubt  that  the  population  attracted  to  you,, 
as  soon  as  you  have  a  line  through  the  mountains,  will  be  the  population  whichwe 
most  desire  to  have  -a  people  like  that  of  the  old  Imperial  Islands,  drawn  from, 
the  strongest  races  of  Northern  Europe— one  that  with  English,  American,  Irish,^ 
German,  French,  and  Scandinavian  blood  shall  be  a  worthy  son  of  the  old  Mother 
of  Nations." 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  LANDS    IN   THE   PROVINCE. 

The  lands  in  British  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  those  transferred  tc^ 
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^ttlers,  and   those   allotted    to   the   Canadian   Pacific  Railway,   are  held  by  the 
Provnnaal  Government,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  older  provinces  of  the  DomSion 
7h    IJ  Tr^  particulars  respecting  them  are  taken  from  a  recent  pamph  e  W 
the  Agent-General  of  that  province,  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  ^-^  ^ 

'      .,  ^^^!'  Lanc^s.-Thc  Land  Act   of  1874  makes  most  liberal  provisions  for 

f^.fVT''^^  T^'''  °f  ^^"'^'   ^'''^^'  ^'  Fr^<-^  Homesteads  or 'ly  purchase 
Land  can  be  secured  against  seizure.  ^  puimase. 

o„^  "'^''^^'«''«"^^fa'^:— Heads  of  families,  widows,  or  single  men  of  18  years 
and  upwards,  may  obtain  free  grants  of  320  acres  eastward  of  thrCascade  ranee 
of  mountams,  or  of  160  acres  fn  other  parts  of  the  Province.     The  settler  sdecis 

wh,vr  f^^'/'if""^'  '^J"  ^^'  °<^"  °f  the  District  Commissioner!  the  fee  for 
which  IS  two  dol  ars,  and  at  once  enters  upon  occupation.     After  two  years'  occu 
pancy,  and  certam  conditions  as  to  improvements'^having  been  comphed  with   a 

hLuH?,  .     ?      t  ^^""v..°^  320  acres  may  be  obtained  in  a  beautiful  and 

healthful  country  for  about  thirty  shillings  !  caumui  ana 

^.^r'^f"  "■^/"'^JJ''^  Lands.-Lands,  the  surveys  of  which  have  been  duly 
rnade  and  confirmed  by  notice  in  the  Gove^-nmenf  Gazelle,  are  open  L  purchase 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acrc-to  be  paid  in  one  full  payment    or  fn  two 

W  of^pThasr'  '°  ""'^  '''  ^"^'  P^'""^"^  ^°  ^^  "-^'  in  two'yeaTfr^ 

"  Unstirveyed  Lands.— V^isoris  desirous  of  purchasing  unsurveyed   unoccu- 

p^d  and  unreserved  Crown  lands  must  first  have  the  land  s^urvey^d  by  a^urveyoi 

approved  by  the  Government.  j^^  ^y  ^  iur%eyoi 

"  Tracts  of  land  near  the  land  actually  occupied  can  he  ieas'd  for  eraHn^ 
I'^aKCnrr^mntTh'  '°.^  "^"f  -^^  l^^  pre-emptor.  Such  le^dTnd  i^ 
proport^onatdy.^  ^  ^        "''  ''"^  '"  ^^^*  ""'"  '^^  ^^''^^''  '^"^  ^^  ^^^"ced 

rr.S,}:''''^  ''''^^'^^  "^'-^  "^"^  ^^y  *^"  ^^^°  ^^  'eased  in  the  above  way.  but  not 
more  than  500  acres  of  it  to  any  one  person,  and  not  for  longer  than  five  years 

Mimngand  timber  leases  will  be  named  under  their  proper  heads  furSer^n. 
<rrnn.  ^^'"^'/.^^^  "^^?1  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service  are  entitled  to  free 
grants  on  certam  conditions.  The  Agent-General  will  give  information? 
,w,.  A  f^^^f f '^^^^^•-Most  important  Act.  If  a  settler  have  a  wife  and  children 
this  Act  must  be  dear  to  him  ;  the  farm  and  buildings,  when  registered  caS 
?h.n1;?/^'  ^f}  incurred  after  the  registration  ;  it  is  free  up  to  aTa  ue  no[  grea"? 
than  $2,500  (^500  English);  goods  and  chattels  are  also  free  up  to  $;oo  (/iS 
English);  cat  le' farmed  on  shares'  are  also  protected  by  an  ExemYt^on  A?t^ 

(20s   EnXhTn«io?%''t'^?"M"'^>'  ^'^  ^°"g^^  ""'  almost  any  price,  from  $S 
^os.  English)  to  $40  (;{:8  English)  per  acre,  according  to  situation  and  improve- 

Chapter  VIII.~THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES. 

GENERAL    FEATURES. 

<^...^f''n•^*^^  Province  of  Manitoba  extends  the  North-West  Territory   of 
Se  llrfp/^f .     ""if  r  n"  *^'  u?"?  ^y   '^^  49th  parallel,  which  divides  it  from 
the  United  States.     It  follows  this  line  west  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
vrhich  It  touches  at  very  nearly  the  115th  degree  of  west  longitud?  and  tales  a 
^i?h  Zt    '?^  «'«"g  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  until  it  com'es  i    contact 
^ith  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  proceeds  thence  due  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
On  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  question  with  the  Ontario  Government  as  to  the 
J'he  cofuSen?'"    '"^  '"''  °^  '^'  P°^"''  '"^"^^°""'  '''  ^^^^"^^^  ^he  remainder  ot 
This  vast  Territory  contains  great  lakes  and  great  rivers.     The  Mackenzie  is 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean      Its 
estimated  length  IS  2,500  miles,  including  the  Slave  River,  which  is  a  mrt  of  iu 
■system.     This  river  is  generally  navigabU..  except  at  the  ba;e  of  the  R^ckf  MoVn 
-tains,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  cascades.     The  country  through  which  i\  runsl 
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t'X^Srhafr^^^^^^^^^  ,^^^5^-.  -other  great  river  of  the. 

eery  pat  agricultural  and  minem"resource?         '     '""'"^  "  '^""''^y  containiirg: 

Saskf;SetTSkktemptis1ntf£^  '"  ?^^°^'^>'  Mountains,  is  the 

i.SOOn.iles.     VhisrL^Tn^Vrglbl^/^^^^^ 

drains  an  immense  agricultural  reeion      Th^r^  nr^  n„  Edmonton,  and  it 

Territory,  such  as  the  Nelson,  the  S'urchilf  the  W"  "°"'  ""^f  '''''''  '"  ' his- 
The  lakes  are  t»ie  (^S^Bear  L^ke  thl'  ^r.^l^^rP'^r^'^^  '^"  Assiniboine. 
Lake  Winnipeg,  ahdotheS  The  Great  Bear^KL  i""?  ^^^''  '^'  Athabasca, 
square  miles.  \lie  Great  $ldve  Lake  has  a^ZJh)  ''°"^^*"'  ^  ^'"'^^  °f  M.ooo 
its  greatest  breadth  beW  SO  mile^  fe^AtSf £1°%'?'  '^^'^^^  °^  Soomiles, 
miles,  averaging  14  milef  L  Shj  hJving.^how^ver  ^verv  mn  t  ^'"^'^  °'-^A°' 
m  some  places.  Lake  WinniDee  has  a  length  nft^'  -t  ^  '?^!'^^  greater  width 
miles,  but  its  shape  is  vervffiefular  tS  ^  '"''^''  "^'^'^ ""  ^^^^^th  of  5c. 
size  iA  the  North-West.      ^  ^iregular.     There  are  numerous  other  lakes  of  lari? 

The  Nelson  River  drains  the  waters  of  Lake  Winn,-,^»„  :„*    tr  j 
and  the  extent  of  its  discharge  may  be  ima^   fom'^tL   f    .^^"'^'T'J^y- 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  of  the  No?th   l?Zu        ^f"    '5.^'  ^^'^  ^""^^ 
peg,  the  Saskatchewan  and  others.  '  ""'  ""'"  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^i^'"  Winni- 

The  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River  is  nearer  10  Livemnni  t^..     •   >t      .r    . 
and  the  navigation  it  is  believed  is  continuously  onen  fn?         ^^^  ''  ^^."^  ^o'"^- 
year.     Efforts  are,  therefore,   alreadTS  iSLdfto  In/"  ^""-.""u?"^ 
communication  from  the  ver^  centre  of  the^corinL    v^tS th'.  n^'/'f^'r  ^^''  "^^•' 
th.   Generally  speaking,  a  line  drawn  from   the  Touth-eas^  comber  ot'th^lT^'r 
he  Woods,  and  running  north-west  to  the  height  of  l7ni  a^^J  ot  the  Lake  of 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  for  the  S  nfr    ?o1w^^^ 
other  mail  lines.    A  diagonal  line  thus  drawn  <,!=?.  L^li  ^°^^  ^^^  '^""'^se  of  the- 
formations,  the  southerirffbdnglen^^^^^^^^ 

The  portion  north  of  this  line  com|ifses  th^wSed  PoSLn^fTh.^N   ^^X'"'- 
It  is  rich  in  mineral  ana  other  resources    and  nnHn^K?  1  J*^^  North-West. 

to  be  more  thickly  settled,  will  be  cuhTvated  fn  '1",?°"^'^'^^^'  ^'  ^^e  country  comes- 

steppes  or  plateaux  as  {hey  are  generally  cd S  tJT  /^'/\  '^''^•'"'^^  P'^^"^ 
the  Red  Rfver  Valley  and^Lake  ^wSn  L  ^^^^^^^  tS"'''}'  i"°^"  ^«- 

h-ne  is  about  52  miles,  and  the  average  hefghtabou".  R^Jll"  ''  '\'  honnd^ry 
the  boundary  line  it  is  about  l.ooo  S  This  fir^  ,  v^  ^^°. ''  l^^  '^^'  ^^ 
Province  of  Manitoba,  and  s  Sated  to  contdn  Vhn.  f^'i^f  ^""'"'^^  ^V'^'"  '^^■ 
best  wheat  growing  land  on  the  contfneit  o^^fthe  world '°°° ''^"'^^  '"''^'''^  '^^• 

width^S?  Sf  i'so  mnerotTe  trnarbZdal'tr'  'd'^  '''''  ^^T^  ^• 
105,000  square  miles.     The  rich.  undSg.  paS  L    oun^^^^^       inlw'^  '^°"' 

I^^ZS^^S^s!-"--^'  '-  seSeLnt,t^-S^?^^^^S. 
dian,'w'L?;i?fif  r  e^evl^o^lbr-^'ot  trtnVttel^'^  '''')  ^T" 

K  btn^  ^S^r"^  ^^'^  P^--  nuLroS:X^pVo^u:  c^attV^nctl 
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DISTRICT  OF  ASSINIBOIA. 
DISTRICT  OF  SASKATCHEWAN. 

the-dTstrLfoTi1s?nZk'aV?tt  n"tjf°°  f  "^'!  ""^^'  ^°""ded  on  the  south  by 
•Winnipeg  with  a  iart  of'N^knn  p  °''^''f ''  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba^ 
it  is  bounded  b7th    fsthC^L"^^;^^^^  boundary;  on  the  nor?h 

Survey,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hnrof  E^  f^  Dominion  Lands  System  of 
ranges  of  townships  west  oflhe  fourth  rnitbl'mSSL".'"''"^  ^'^  ^°''  ^"^  '"^ 

DISTRICT  OF  ALBERTA. 

sonthhy^^XVZ^^^^^^  bounded  on  the 

on  the  west  by  the  ProWncf  of  BrT,l.h  r  i  ,  ^""'^  H^  \^^  ^'''"'=t  °f  Assiniboia; 
tains  ;  and  on  the  north  Eytne  S  Corr^rMon"  T  ■  '\^r'  °^  '^'  ^°^^^y  ^oun- 
near  the  55th  parallel  of  ladtude         ^°"^=^^°"  Lme  before  mentioned,  which  I, 

DISTRICT  OF    ATHABASCA. 

the  sIu'hb;^;rdSiK^A7ber.  Italic  T",^  •""^^'  '^-"^^'^  - 
I  ith  ranges  of  the  Dominion  Lanis  Town^h;,^fh  f^  ^^'  ''"^  ''"',^"""  ^^e  loth  and 
ing  northwards  that  line  intersects  .hrAl^i  ^^fore  mentioned,  until  in  proceed- 
the  Athabasca  Lake  and  Slave  River  ^to^  ^■^''  !•  ^t!?"  ^y  '^^'  '^^er  and 

boundary  of  the  district  wSis  to  bJ?hl  ,f  ^^^''^'^"•^'^  ^^''  ^''^  the  northern 
Lands  Township  Sys'en!^  and  is  verv  n  ^  f>?  Correction  Line  of  the  Dominion 
and  westward  b>^Kovince  of  BSh"?o^umbif '  P"'"^'  °'  "°"*^  '^'^'^^^ ' 

Chapter  IX.-TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS,  TRAVELLERS 
DELEGATES  AND  EMINENT  MEN  ' 

i877,';tfHnglfr£n^^^^^^^^  the  North-West  in 

after  observation  of  its  rILurces  and  -^"^^  '  ^'  '  "^^^^^  ^"^ether, 

speech  of  great  eloquence  a?  wfnn?lr?hn?)!^^  ^^  ^^^'^'^d  in  a 

•to  these  v.tst  region^s,  she  Ifr  £t  '  L""^'."  '^"  .r'T""  °^  ^^"^'^^  ^^'"e 
single  river,  but  the  owner  If  hdf  a  continent  nn^  -^^1^'  ^'°"?  '^^  ^^"'^^  of  ^ 
sessions,  in  the  wealth  of  her  resources  "n  the  ^Inf -"  ^he  magnitude  of  her  pos- 
:peer  of  any  power  on  earth  "  ''''°"'*'^''  '"  ^he  sinews  of  her  material  might,  the 

Lornf;he^;;::SrGotr;^rSn^^^^  ^/""-^^   the  Marquis   of 

North-West,  in  1881  ;  cross'ne  the  nhL?  '  """"^^  '''"  ^''tensive  tour  in  the 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  anTsp^endin/h  s  ni^h^^^^^  ""'"  ^'  '^^'^  '"  «ight  of 
speech  at  Winnipeg,  i^  whicK  des^cribed  S  V  ?^"^^'-  ^^  ^^«°  "^^^^  ^ 
'he  had  received  of  the  terrUorrover  wMch  hit?',  ^^"encethe  impressions 
extracts  :-"  Beautiful  as  ar^tKilSrless  hL^^^  n  \'  ^°"°^""g  ^^« 

wat  n-the  land  of  the  north  wind  "? the  eit  of  v' f    j"™'^^'^'^  (^''^st^  of  Kee- 
behmd  the  north  wind'  and  to  reach  yo^opl/^^^^  'get 

between  the  utterly  silent  anrl  <.ho/\^,.J    \-.^      piains.      ihe  contrast  is  great 

.he  s,,„,i,  ,„„  br4fo"cLT'ofte:a'r':*  f;,^Th^^'  '^^  f°"^A^^ 

which  stretches  onward  frnn,  th«  tieirhW^'-    ?!  ■    *'  ™°*'=  °f  Wris. 

!»ml,er  i„d„str;.  and  min  ng  enterS  can  aZ  °  7?','''/^  '"  '"''™""  ">e 

impossible  to  iiiagine  any  kind  of  work  wh.vi  A  n  ''"',  '°''  ""''  ^"'  '"  k 

..hose  attained  in  Ly  of  fhe  gLf  cuff  i^^w*^.  '"•iZt'r.i:^,.^^'^: 
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except  for  some  differences  which  had  arisen  amongst  its  people,  we  see  Winnipeg 
now  with  a  population  unanimously  joining  in  happy  concord,  and  rapidly  lifting 
it  to  the  front  rank  amongst  the  commercial  centres  of  the  continent.  We  may 
look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  a  situation  so  favourable  and  so  commanding — many  as 
are  the  fair  regions  of  which  we  can  boast. " 

"  Nowhere  can  you  find  a  situation  whose  natural  advantages  promise  so 
great  a  future  as  that  which  seems  ensured  to  Manitoba  and  to  Winnipeg,  the 
Heart  city  of  our  Dominion.  The  measureless  meadows  which  commence  here 
stretch  without  interruption  of  their  good  soil  westward  to  your  boundary.  The 
Province  is  a  green  sea  over  which  the  summer  winds  pass  in  waves  of  rich  grasses 
and  flowers,  and  on  this  vast  extent  it  is  only  as  yet  here  and  there  that  a  yellow 
patch  shows  some  gigantic  wheat  field 

"  Like  a  great  net  cast  over  the  whole  are  the  bands  and  clumps  of  poplar 
wood  which  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  which,  no  doubt,  when  the 
prairie  fires  are  more  carelully  guarded  against,  will,  wherever  they  are  wanted, 
still  further  adorn  the  landscape.  The  meshes  of  Lhis  wood-netting  are  never 
further  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  apart,  Little  hay  swamps  and  sparkling  lake- 
lets teeming  with  wild  fowl  are  always  close  at  hand,  and  if  the  surface  water  in 
some  of  these  has  alkali,  excellent  water  can  always  be  had  in  others,  and  by  the 
simple  process  of  digging  for  it  a  short  distance  beneath  the  sod  with  a  spade,  the 
soil  being  so  devoid  oi  stones  that  it  is  not-  even  necessary  to  use  a  pick.  No 
wonder  that  under  ihesa  circumstances  we  hear  no  croaking 

"There  was  not  one  person  who  had  manfully  faced  the  first  difficulties — 
always  far  lesj  than  those  to  be  encountered  in  the  older  Provinces — but  said  that 
he  was  getting  on  well  and  he  was  glad  he  had  come,  and  he  generally  added 
that  he  b  Jieved  his  bit  of  the  country  must  be  the  best,  and  that  he  only  wished 
his  friends  could  have  the  same  good  fortune,  for  his  expectations  were  more  than 
realized.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  men  who  will  succeed  here,  as  in  every 
young  community,  are  usually  the  able-bodied 

"  Favourable  testimony  as  to  the  climate  was  everywhere  given.  The  heavy 
night  dews  throughout  the  North- West  keep  the  country  green  when  everything 
is  burned  to  the  south,  and  the  steady  winter  cold,  although  it  sounds  formidable 
when  registered  by  the  thermometer,  is  universally  said  to  be  far  less  trying  than 
the  cold  to  be  encountered  at  the  old  English  ^'uritan  city  of  Boston,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  which  makes  cold  tell,  and  the 
Englishman  who,  with  his  thermometer  at  zero,  would  in  his  moist  atmosphere 
be  shivering  would  here  find  one  flannel  shirt  sufficient  clothing  while  working.  .    . 

"  With  the  fear  of  Ontario  before  my  eyes,  I  would  never  venture  to  com- 
pare a  winter  here  to  those  of  our  greatest  Province,  but  I  am  bound  to  mention 
that  when  a  friend  of  mine  put  the  question  to  a  party  of  sixteen  Ontario  men 
vho  had  settled  in  the  western  portion  of  Manitoba  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  cold  season  of  the  two  provinces,  fourteen  of  them  voted  for  the  Manitoba 
climate,  and  onlyjtwo  elderly  men  said  that  they  preferred  that  of  Toronto.   .    .    . 

"You  have  a  country  whose  value  it  would  be  insanity  to  question,  and 
which,  to  judge  from  the  emigration  taking  place  from  the  older  provinces,  will 
be  indissolubly  linked  with  them.  It  must  support  a  vast  population.  If  we 
may  calculate  from  the  progress  we  have  already  made  in  comparison  with  our 
neighbours  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with  them  on  the  new 
areas  now  open  to  us.  Exclusive  of  Newfoundland,  we  have  now  four  million 
four  hundred  thousand  people,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  as  yet  in  this  Province,  are  restricted  to  the  old  area.  Yet  for  the 
last  ten  years  our  increase  has  been  over  i8  per  cent.,  whereas  during  the  same 
period  all  the  New  England  States  taken  together  have  shown  an  increase  only 
of  15  per  cent.  In  the  last  thirty  years  in  Ohio  the  increase  has  been  61  per 
cent. — Ontario  has  had  during  that  space  of  time  loi  per  cent,  of  increase,  while 
-Quebec  has  increased  52  per  cent.  Manitoba  in  ten  years  has  increased  ^9  per 
cent.,  a  greater  rate  than  any  hitherto  attained,  and,  to  judge  from  this  year's 
experience,  is  likely  to  increase  to  an  even  more  wonderful  degree  during  the 
following  decade. 
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/^ev.  James  MacGre^or,  D.D. — One  of  the  party  who  accompanied  His 
Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lome  on  his  journey  in  i88l,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
MacGregor,  who  has  since  written  a  descriptive  article  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review.     In  that  article  ne  says  : — 

"As  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  we  drove  across  those  fertile  regions, 
it  was  a  daily  wonder  to  us  all  how  they  had  been  so  long  kept  hidden  from  the 
hungry  millions  of  Europe.  From  Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mour.tains  we  did  not 
come  across  a  thousand  acres  that  were  not  fit  either  for  grazing  or  for  agriculture. 
Of  the  marvellous  fertility  of  the  first  prairie  steppe,  the  Red  River  region,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  friable  mould,  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  depth,  and  has  in  some  places  yielded  crops  of  wheat  for  fifty  years  without 
manure.  The  unbroken  prairie  has  a  sward  of  the  richest  green,  thick  and  close 
in  the  pile  as  velvet.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  hard-headed  practical  Scotch 
farmers  who  recently  visited  the  country.  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Annandale,  says  that 
'  beneath  that  surface  of  dried  grass  and  ashes,  consequent  upon  the  frequent  fires, 
there  lies  hidden  a  treasure  in  fertility  of  soil  which,  when  developed,  will  sustain 
millions  of  the  human  race.'  'Along  the  Red  River,'  says  Mr.  Snow,  of  Mid- 
lothian, *  the  soil  is  a  very  strong  black  vegetable  mould,  and  would  carry  paying 
crops  of  wheat  for  thirty  years.'  'As  a  field  foA  wheat  raising,'  s?ys  Mr.  Biggar, 
of  Kirkcudbright,  '  I  much  prefer  Manitoba  to  Dakota.  The  first  cost  of  land  is 
less ;  the  soil  is  deeper  and  will  stand  more  cropping ;  the  sample  of  wheat  is 
better,  and  the  produce  five  to  tei)  bushels  per  acre  mor^,  all  of  which  is  profit. 
On  the  whole  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  Manitoba.  No  one  who  sees 
the  immense  extent  of  fertile  soil  and  the  excellence  of  its  products  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  that  country.'  A  writer  in 
Harpers  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  September,  l88i,  says  : — '  If  one-half  of  the 
ground  of  that  comparatively  small  portion  which  is  drained  by  the  Red  River 
and  its  affluents  were  sown  to  wheat,  the  product  at  an  average  yield  would  be 
500,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  the  entire  amount  raised  in  the  United  States 
in  1880.'"  ,     . 

Of  the  second  prairie  steppe.  Dr.  MacGregor  says  :— 

"  This  second  plateau,  which  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  completely 
covered  by  forest,  comprehends  the  splendid  countries  watered  by  the  Souris  River, 
the  Assiniboine,  the  Little  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Qu'Appelle.  No  words  can 
exaggerate  the  prettiness  and  the  richness  of  the  country  along  the  line  at  which 
we  crossed  it.  No  words  can  convey  the  impression  produced  by  travelling  day 
after  day,  in  the  most  delightful  weather,  through  this  magnificent  land,  and  find- 
ing ever  as  we  moved  onward  that  the  fertility  remained  wasted  and  hungering 
for  the  plough.  From  the  time  we  eptered  that  second  steppe  till  we  struck  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  a  journey  occupying  fifteen  days,  the  general  character  of 
the  country  may  be  described  as  that  of  vast  rolling  plains  fro  ten  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  corerec'  .th  rich  succulent 
grasses,  these  plains  lying  between  long  and  broad  ridges  d  upland  from  five  to 
ten  miles  across,  running  mainly  iiorth-west  and  south-east,  and  dotted  with 
clumps  of  copse  or  bush.  These  copse  clumps  and  glades,  interspersed  with 
pretty  lakes,  often  look  less  like  the  work  of  Nature,  than  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener. ...  It  required  an  effort  often  to  believe  that  this  was  *  No  Man's 
Land.'  Taking  notes  of  the  country  hour  by  hour  as  we  journeyed  on,  I  find  the 
words  'park-like,'  'copsy  glades,'  etc.,  occurring  with  almost  wearisome  reitera- 
tion. Here  for  example,  is  what  I  note  of  the  prairie  near  Humboldt,  the  largest 
and  cleanest  we  had  yet  seen,  stretching  absolutely  treeless  north-west  and  south- 
east far  beyond  vision  : — It  was  a  fine  breezy  day  as  we  drove  along  those  vast 
downs,  rolling  like  a  lumpy  sea,  the  colour  precisely  that  of  the  Cheviots  in 
autumn,  and  covered  with  rich  close-piled  and  fk)wer-flushed  grass.  As  we 
reached  a  higher  rising  ground  than  usual,  and  looked  around  upon  the  bound- 
less plain,  unbroken  by  rock,  or  tree,  or  shrub,  as  smooth-shaven  as  a  well  kept 
lawn,  the  expression  would  force  itself  to  the  lips — '  Wonderful !' " 

Of  the  third  prairie  steppe.  Dr.  MacGregor  says  :  — 

"  At  the  point  where  we  struck  it,  the  escarpment  which  divides  it  from  the 
econd  steppe  was  most  sharply  defined,  being  nothing  less  than  the  fine  and 
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bold  ridge  of  the  Eacle  Hills.  On  ascending  these  hills  we  found  that  there  wa» 
no  descent  on  the  other  side,  but  that  before  us  stretched  a  level  prairie,  whose 
difference  in  character  as  well  as  height  from  the  prairie  of  the  previous  steppe 
was  at  once  apparent.  South  and  west  stretched  a  great  yellow  circle,  but  with 
no  wooded  purple  ridge,  as  formerly,  on  the  horizon." 

Speaking  of  the  section  of  country  where  the  cattle  ranches  are  situated,  oi> 
the  third  prairie  stepne,  Dr.  MacGregor  says  : — 

•  a  "  ^^^  whole  of  this  region  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  under  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  warm  winter  winds  known  as  the  'Chinooks,'  whose  true  physical 
explanation  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  of  whcac  extraordinary 
effects  in  tempering  the  cold  of  winter  there  can  be  no  ..  t.  <■•{  of,;  abt.  It  is- 
owing  to  these  winds  that  snow  never  lies  to  any  dcr-  ud  a^  a  consequence 
cattle  and  horses  find  food  and  shelter  for  themselves  a  1  mt  vinter  through.  The- 
result  is  that  ranching  or  stock-raising  on  a  colossal  scale  has  already  begun." 

Referring  to  the  Cochrane  ranetie.  Dr.  MacGret;or  says  the  numbers  of  stock. 
were  to  be  7,300  by  the  end  of  October,  and  30,000  when  complete.  He  theni 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"In  spite  of  the  necessarily  deffective  Arrangements  of  a  first  winter,  the 
result  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  admirable  capacity  of  the  country  for  stock-raising,. 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  at  an  alt'itUde  of  some  4,000  feet  above  the  level  oi 
the  sea.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  frbm  Lord  Lome,  dated  Ottawa,  5th  April 
i883,he  says:— 'Cochrane  is  going  to  send  in  Sinother  8,000  head.  All  his  beasts 
have  Wintered  splendidly.  They  used  none  of  the  cut  hay,  except  for  the  invalic* 
beasts.  The  herd  has  Increased  in  weight  all  round.  Only  two  have  been. 
killed,  whether  by  whites  or  our  Blackfeet  friends  they  do  not  know.'  Of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  throughout  m.ost  of  this  region  we  had  the  amplest  proof.  It  is- 
a  pitch-blaCk  sandy  loam,  very  easy  to  work.  Near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
region  on  the  Indian  supply  farm,  close  by  Calgarry,  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
ploughing  on  the  prairie.  A  pa'r  of  horses  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  each  plough- 
ing a  mile-long  furrow  on  rich  haugh  land,  a  sight  which  set  me  thinking  about 
our  farmers  at  home.  The  virgin  soil  had  bfeen  broken  in  spring,  and  they  were 
turning  it  over  for  fall  sowing.  Labour  was  scarce,  poor  and  dear.  They  were 
roughly  stacking  the  barley  like  hay,  and  the  oats  were  being  reaped.  The  crops- 
of  all  kinds  were  in  splendid  condition.  On  a  fk'rm  close  by  where  the  oat  crop, 
was  a  wonder  to  behold,  atid  where  the  oats  were  standing  strong  in  the  stem  andi 
41  inches  high,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  produce  from  one  self-sown 
grrxn  of  oats,  and  found  them  to  be  21691  grains.  At  another  Indian  supply  farm, 
at  th>^  southern  extrebity  of  the  re^on  we  coiinted  the  return  from  single  grains 
of  oats,  and  found  them  to  be  three  times  thiit  ambilnt  with  as  many  as  forty-fiVe 
stalks  to  the  stool,  and  each  stalk  like  a  reed  ;  while  from  one  wheat  grain  there 
were  eighty- five  stalks  to  the  stool,  and  fifty  grains  on  the  average  to  the  stalk,  or 
a  return  of  4,250.  While  there  Can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  region. 
under  review  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  ffertile  land,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
there  was  some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  its  suitability  for  agriculture,  the  one 
serious  objection  being  the  occasional  occurrence  df  early  frosts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  pretty  general  concurrence  of  opihibn  that  this  difficulty  would  be- 
got over  by  the  practice  which  is  beginning  to  prevail  of  fall  sowing,  which 
insure?  that  the  seed,  which  the  severe  frost  does  not  in  the  least  injure,  comes 
away  with  the  first  brfeaith  of  spring." 

TAe  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  lettei  o* 
the  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  containing  an  American  opinion.  Writing  of  what  he  saw  in  Mani-^ 
toba  and  the  Canadian  North-West,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seymour  says  : — 

"  I  saw  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat,  clearing  40  bushels  to  the 
acre,  weighing  63  and  6$  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  was  assured  by  undoubtecJ 
authority  that,  on  Peace  River,  i,-200  miles  north-west  of  where  I  was,  wheat 
could  be  produced  in  immense  quantities  equal  to  the  best  I  saw  in  Winnipeg,, 
while  great  herds  of  cattle  were  being  fed  without  cost  on  as  fine  grassy  land  as. 
he  world  affords.     In  short,  between  our  north-western  line  of  4?  degrees  and 
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54  ckgrees  40  minutes  (General  Cass'  fighting  point)  there  is  a  country  owned  by 
England  with  greater  grain  and  stock-growing  capacity  than  all  the  lands  on  the 
Baltic,  *he  Black  Sea  and  the  Medite  ranean  combined.  The  land  laws  of  Can- 
ada are  now  as  liberal  as  ours  as  to  the  homestead,  pre-emption  and  free  claims. 
People  are  crowding  there  rapidly  and  towns  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic. 
Their  great  railway  will  reach  the  Pacific  at  the  grand  harbour  of  Puget  Sound 
before  our  Northern  Pacific  will,  and  it  will  be  extended  eastward  promptly  to 
Montreal.  The  distance  to  Liverpool  will  lie  600  miles  shorter  than  any  Ameri- 
can line  can  get  the  wheat  of  Dak9ta  there." 

Professor  Sheldon, — The  following  is  from  a  report  of  Professor  SheldoHi  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton,  England  : — 

•  "  I  V  ns  much  surprised  to  find  among  tlic  Manitoban  farmers  one  of  my  old 
Cirencesti.  i  pupils.  He  had  bought  a  farm  of  3ome  400  acres  a  few  miles  west 
of  Winnipeg,  paying  as  was  thought,  the  extravagant  price  of  20  dollars  {^4)  an 
acre.  He  declared,  however,  to  me  that  he  had  the  best  farm  in  the  locality, 
which  maybe  taken  as  evidence  of  his  being  satisfied  with  it;  and  he  was  growing 
crops  of  turnips,  potatoes,  oats,  &c.,  which  were  already  a  theme  of  conversation 
in  the  Province.  This  was  done  by  belt  r  cultivation  than  the  land  of  Manitoba  is 
used  to,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  soil  will  produce  almost  any  kind  of  crop  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  providing  it  is  properly  attended  to.'" 

'*  The  soil  of  Manitoba  is  a  purely  vegetable  loam,  black  as  ink,  and  full  of 
organic  matter,  in  some  places  many  feet  thick,  and  resting  on  the  alluvial  drift  of 
the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers.  It  is  of  course  extremely  rich  in  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  plant-food,  and  cannot  easily  be  exhausted  ;  the  farmers  know  this,  so 
they  take  all  they  can  out  of  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  return  nothing 
whatever  to  it  in  the  form  of  manure.  By  turning  up  an  inch  or  two  of  fresh  soil 
now  and  again,  the  fertility  of  the  surfkce  is  renewed,  and  the  same  exhaustive 
system  of  growing  wheat,  year  by  year,  may  be  pursued  for  a  long  period  with 
iilipunity.  It  is  true,  in  fact,  that  for  several  of  the  first  years,  at  all  events, 
manuring  the  soil  would  do  much  more  harm  than  good." 

The  late  Hon.  William  Seward. — To  take  another  American  witness,  the 
following  is  an  extract  from  i  letter  of  the  late  Honorable  William  Seward,  the' 
Foreign  Secretary  to  the  late  President  Lincoln  during  the  war  with  the  South. 
His  statement  is  both  frank  and  explicit : — 

"Hitherto,  in  common  with  most  of  my  countrymen,  as  I  suppose,  I  have 
thought  Canada  a  mere  strip  lying  north  of  the  United  States,  easily  detached 
from  the  parent  State,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  itself,  and  therefore  ultimately 
nay,  right  soon,  to  be  taken  on  by  the  Federal  Union,  without  materially  chang- 
ing or  affecting  its  own  development.  I  have  dropped  the  opinion  as  a  national 
conceit.  I  see  in  British  North  America,  stretching  as  it  does  across  the  Conti- 
nent from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  its  wheat-fields  of  the  West,  its  invaluable 
fisheries,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  a  region  grand  enough  for  the  seat  of  a  great 
empire." 

Captain  Palliser. — '•  It  is  a  physical  reality  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  British  North  America  that  this  continuous  belt  can  be  settled  and 
cultivated  from  a  few  miles  west  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  a  y  line  of  communication,  whether  by  waggon  or  railroad,  pass- 
ing through  it,  w  .1  eventually  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  being  fed  by  an  agri- 
cultural population  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  No  other  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  possesses  an  approach  even  to  this  singularly  favorable  disposition 
of  soil  and  climate." 

"  The  natural  resources  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Fertile  Belt,  or  on  us 
Eastern  borders,  are, themselves  of  great  value  as  local  elements  of  future  wealth 
and  prosperity;  but  in  'iewof  a  communication  across  the  continent,  Jthey  acquire 
paramount  impm  ince.  Timber,  available  for  fuel  and  building  purposes,  coal, 
iron  ore,  are  wiclciy  distributed,  of  great  purity  and  in  considerable  abundance  ; 
salt,  in  quantity  sufficient  for  a  dense  population.  All  these  crude  elements  of 
weallh  lie  within  the  liuiiij  Or  on  the  bordei;  of  a  region  of  great  feriility." 
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Archhhhop  Tache.—\\'\%  Grace  Archbishop  Tache,  of  St.  P.onifacc,  who  has 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  Norlh-VVest,  and  whose  eminent  position  entitles  his 
words  to  consideration,  gives  the  following  acccoiint  of  the  Saskatchf;wan  dis- 
trict :— 

"The  coal  fields  which  cross  the  different  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  are 
a  great  source  of  wealth,  and  favour  the  settlement  of  the  valley  in  which  nature 
has  multiplied  picturesque  scenery  that  challenges  comparison  with  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  can  understand  the  exclusive  attachment  of 
the  children  of  the  Saskatchewan  for  their  native  place.  Having  cros.sed  the 
desert,  and  having  come  to  so  great  a  distance  from  civilizecl  countries,  which 
are  occasionally  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  good  things,  one  is  surprised  to 
find  in  the  extreme  West  so  extensive  and  so  beautiful  a  region.  The  Author  of 
the  universe  has  been  pleased  to  spread  out,  by  the  side  of  the  grand  and  wild 
beauties  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  captivating  pleasure  grounds  of  the  plains  of 
Saskatchewan." 

Archbishop  7a(r/<^.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Tache, to  the  Rev.  Father  Nugent: — 

"  You  take  an  interest  in  directing  emigration  towards  Manitoba,  and  as  the 
publication  I  allude  to  \a  pamphlet  decrying  Manitoba  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway),  is  of  a  nature  to  debar  your  generous  efforts, 
you  may  like  to  know  my  views  on  the  matter. 

"The  pamphlet  says  :  '  The  climate  of  Manitoba  consists  of  seven  months  of 
Arctic  winter,  and  five  months  of  cold  weather.'  This,  I  would  understand, 
from  a  man  inhabiting  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  I  confess  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
when  written  in,  and  to  praise  the  Dakota  Territory,  United  States. 

"  Here,  in  Manitoba,  as  well  as  in  Dakota,  the  winter  is  pretty  severe  ;  but 
our  summer  on  the  contrary  is  very  warm  ;  so  much  so  that  Bfuropeans  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  they  find  it  hotter  than  in  the  British  Islands.  For  my  part, 
after  thirty-seven  years  of  experience,  I  find  the  season  more  pleasant  in  Manitoba 
than  in  any  other  country  I  have  seen.  Your  personal  experience  of  our  climate 
is  unhappily  limited  to  two  short  visits  to  Manitoba,  but  you  have  seen  with  your 
own  eyes  the  magnificent  products  of  our  rich  soil,  and  you  are  surely  satisfied,  as 
I  am,  that  such,  a  result  could  not  be  obtained  if  we  had  no  summer. 

"  Kind  Providence  has  done  for  this  part  of  the  Canadian  possessions,  at 
least  as  much  as  for  the  neighbouring  States  and  Territories.  So  I  will  surprise 
nobody  who  knows  the  country  in  stating  that  our  Co-British  subjects  who  are 
willing  to  emigrate  from  their  native  land  ought  to  prefer  coming  to  Manitoba  and 
the  Canadian  North- West." 

His  Honour  Lieut  .-Governor  J?ol>inson.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  His  Honour  Lieut. -Governor  Robinson,  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
to  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  dated  November  1st,  1882! 
descriptive  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  North-West  :— 

"Judging  from  what  I  saw  myself,  and  from  what  I  heard  from  others  con- 
versant with  the  territory  whom  I  was  continually  meeting,  its  agricultural  area 
is  almost  unlimited,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  unequalled,  producing  crops,  such  as  I 
a  native  of  this  Province,  or  the  Ontario  farmer  never  saw  before.  I  met  a  great 
many  I  had  known  in  Ontario,  and  others  as  well,  settled  all  over  this  new  coun- 
try, and  never  heard  a  complaint  from  one  of  them  ;  all  speaking  as  if  they  indi- 
vidually had  made  the  best  selection,  and  that .  their  particular  location  or  grant 
from  the  Government  was  the  best.  I  never  met  a  more  contented  or  hopeful 
lot  of  men,  and  well  they  may  be,  for  they  have  the  finest  land  under  heaven  as  a 
free  gift,  ready  by  nature  for  the  plough,  and  safe  by  the  industry  of  a  few  years 
to  place  themselves  and  families  in  comfortable  circumstances  for  the  rest  of 
their  days.  I  saw  several  whose  first  year's  crop  had  so  gladdened  their  hearts 
that  they  already  fancied  themselves  above  all  want.  Two  friends,  lately  from 
England,  accompanied  me,  and  liked  this  grand  country  so  much  that  they  bought 
land  for  their  sons,  intending  on  their  return  to  send  the  boys  out  next  sprii^  • 
and  they  are  men  who  have  seen  many  countries,  and  are  consequently  well  able 
to  choose  and  iudge  for  themselves.     I  left  that  section  of  the  North-West  say 
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eg  and  the  Qu'Apptlle  Valley  nearer  Winnipcu, 
rhe  weather  was  bright  and  clear  ;  the  mildness  of 

M   u/icn    fnr     toituv  f  Tt     ...«<.     <l. Lf..  •  II 


400  miles  west  from   Winnipeg 
ft)wards  the  end  of  October.     Th 

in?M!."«l'l'r' T    .N?  «"e  could  wish  for   belter  ;Tt   was   thoroughly  enjoyable; 

^riSh       •fH^'^°'*''°"?.'^7"'^'=^''^^^^  '   ''o   "«t   know  If  you 

care  o  hear  it,  but  may  as  weTl  tell  you.  of  that  which  pleased  our  Fn.di.h  friend, 
who  love  sport  so  much-that  game,  such  as  snipe,  duck  and  prairie  grouse  were 
abundant,  and  that  we  were  all  well  supplied  with  these  luxuries  on  the  Prairies." 

1  ♦♦  ^!'\  f*X  ^v  ^'"""''"».  "/  A^fw   York.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 

o  t'hV  Hnn^l'^H^p''*'^'  l!^'-'  ^"«5",^'y  ^r.  R.  W.  Cameron,  of  New  Vo^k! 
to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope,  Mmister  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Cameron  is  a  man  of 
great  experience  :  — 

••  hot  agricultural  purposes  the  whole  plain  from  Winnipeg  to  beyond  Moose 
&ni  !•'*""  "^"•'"'i!''''!*'""'''^^'  '""'=«'  '«  w'^h  small  exceptions  as  fine  in 
kIhL,  S  if '  V  ■  ^*'  ?T^,  ""^"  ""y  observation,  /have  traversed 
Kansas   Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  in  none  of  them  have  I  seen  the 

fr^^Ti?  T  t  ^?'"*!  ^,'■^"^?n  and  Regina,  is  the  richest  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
as  to  the  climate,  I  visited  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  which  for  some  time 

fhrNTtirw.Tt"fK  '^?""5'''  T^  '^^^"i^ed  '"O'^e  benefit  from  my  month's  stay  in 
the  Nor  h-West  than  I  believed  possible.     I  found  myself  capable  of  more  physi- 

th!  ZZT  '''^"  '  T'''  r^^'l^'y  ^^^'^  ''"^'^  '"  »bis  climate*  at   any  time  iithin 

wn^on^        ^^T\  ^     r-  °^  }"''  •"""  ^^•<=''  ^  "^a^l«  ^"'bout  extra  exertion  in 

woulH  hnti^T     ?°""  i^u^"*^    "'^  ^."'  *^^"  ""  ^'^"^  °f  *  »bird  of  the  distance 

S^'rio''::^^^^^^^^  ^'""^^^  '^  ^--e   and   exhilarating   beyond   any 

liahtfn/.  ,^'""T^P"^^*^  i6thinst.  Up  to  that  date  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful ;  clear  and  bracing,  and  without  frost  or  snow.  Ploughinr  was  pro- 
gressing all  along  the  line  of  railroad.     I  was  at  Qu'Appelle  on  the  9th,  at  EUice 

?he  road''^'  *T'  /^'"^S  *°  Winnipeg  en  the  12th  and Tjth.  The  contlac  or  on 
?    '°#^.«''Pected  another  month  of  Indian  Summer  weather  for  their  work.     At 

Ws  nSi'lfjnw'v  i^^l\^T^  ""u*^   ^'^"^  ^"^«"°'  ^h°  ^"Pected  to  complete 
Th/.rn ^  I  ^i^^/'k^  ^^  Y  T  ^^^"  commenced),  before  bad  weather  set  in 
Ihecropshadallbeengathered,  stacked,  and  to  a  large  extent  threshed  before 

K7hf  frni^?h'T''^'  r^^'.T^t  °f  ^^'^  g'^'"  •^"^l '««'«'  y°"  all  know  abouu 
T  ,3  ^  ^r"""*"  F^'^°'''=  ^"''°"  ^*  Qu'Appelle  some  potatoes,  which 

I  intend  to  preserve  for  seed  next  spring-the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  I  weighed 
two  that  turned  the  scale  at  4>i  lbs.,  one  of  them  being  2)4  lbs.  TheorSnal 
Zli  ZlVf""  ^'['^  Rose  "and  the  product  was  four  tfmes  the  size  of  theseed 
used,  and  for  soundness  and  flavour  no  potato  could  surpass  them.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing my  stay  m  the  country  I  never  found  an  unsound  or  watery  potato.  I  saw  in 
T  ^  "larket  at  Winnipeg  splendid  specimens  of  carrots  and  cauliflowers. 
V^?.1  w  ^o"f«f"\  amounts  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Va^lev,  but  cannot  speak  from  experience.  Col.  McLeod  informed  me  at  Winni- 
peg  that  he  preferred  the  country  around  his  residence  at  Fort  McLeod  to  any 
portion  of  tiie  North-West,  and  I  believe  that  for  stock-raising  purposes  ihl 
Sut'shZnTtV^'  Rocky  Mountains  the  better,  as  there  ^ca^e'caneLt 
without  shelter  all  the  vear  round,  whereas  between  Winnipeg  and  Recina  I  am 

or  AnrV'^'Tr^'^r^^'^^r"^*  be  fed  and  housed  fro£  DecembeMo  March 
^i.^^!  -.  n^'u''^  ^°"^  ^^^P*  ^*^  and  in  good  condition  throughout  the 
whole  territory  all  the  year  round,  and  is  in  much  better  condition  when  taken  o^ 
in  the  spring  than  when  turned  out  in  the  autumn,  but  the  native  horse  knows 
where  the  nutritious  grass  is  to  be  found,  and  underst'ands  pawing  the  snow  off  To 

or  eattl?  T,;  ^^''  ^°"'^"°^  be  the  case  with  imported  stock,  whethe^horses 
or  cattle.     There  is  a  great  future  for  this  part  of  the  Dominion." 

Mr.  B lodged  (U.  S.  Author  on  CHmatology.)~The  followine  extract  is  tiken 
from  the  work  on  Climatology  by  the  eminent  American  aSr^Mr   ^odgett 
J^;S:^Z'%':.l  "^^^""^^^^^  -^  T^-  Fin-pies  of  the  greatest 
oftclsdnce  the'L;hor\';^;r;«e"w;^tten"-"'''^'  """""  '^  ^'^  ^^'^'^"^^ 
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averagJtNt^af 'STSSUr '^^^  ""-'"-  the 

coast  below  the^43k  parallel   mlXfS.H°'  '?'  '"°""'^"  P^^^eaux,  and  of  the 
approach  these  aris  Sn  tt  Te  tn  nan  TthT^  ^"'^  to  those  who 

coast  of  California-  but    honcrh  tht ^?  }   I        the  Central  States,  and  from  the 
north,  the  width  of  their  ba^^^^^  ranges  remain  high  at  the 

less  than  at  the  42nd  parS  Thi  elevS^tr  Jk"'  ''^  r  ^  '^'^  "^^'  ''  '""^•^ 
proportion  of  =uldvable%urfac;  is  far  greater  ''''  '"''"''  '"'^  ^'^^ 

northward'oi  pasSg  Se  wSrTo  tS"  '°?  "'^^  ?^".°"  ^^^  ^^-^^  ^-^her 
than  in  those  of  the  '  ility%Tt°;rpi'e7^  ^"^^^^  °^  f^  --k 

Lth4est  from  LalTupeS  t^rhe'^'^TrllLr'Fof  Se"  T  ^  ^°""^  ^"^ 
winter  and  summer,  this  accurate  H  nLnll  «vf  •  f  I  ^he  extreme  seasons, 
the  areas  of  latitude  and  longUude  ffvery  strS"  ThM  thermal  lines  across 
upper  Athabasca  at  least  as^afely  as  f7thf  latLde  of  S^  P^  TS"  °"  '^^ 

purprsro/:Sug:tttJ^,S«^l!?'oi?r'^^'"l  than  the  measure  of  heat  to  all 
maf  reasonably  brom;  doubfas  to  ^tlT'  °^  '^'  Rofky  Mountains  there 
whether  the  deLt  beToflowe  latit^^^^^^^^^^  «"  this  point 

plains.     If  the  lower  desenr/rl^,,!  f   '/Prolonged  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 

simply,  it  would  bTnaSoTnferhkexIsJn?''^^^  ?.'"  f  '^'  '^^""tains 
the  Kocky  Mountains  run  parallel  a^cWdrtheiraUtTdi'^  "^"^ 

evidently  due  to  other  causes  nrimnrilir  l!  v  //     ^""ucle,  but  the  dry  areas  are 

pcfraf/e/in  fact.  It  is  deSve^oi X lU?.  /  '"^  T-'  "'i  ^^"""^  «*''^^  ^^'  47th 
tijind  the  emir,  V^aTSaTuZl^^^^^^^  f/  '^''  ^*'^«^^  '^f  '^»h 

and  recent  information  on  these  finJ:ZJ''fl''''"''^'''^ 
are  no  barren  tracts  of  consequence  at'     we  ,1?!^^'  ?f  ^^'''''""  that  there 
of  the  Missouri.     Many  port' ons  of  these  n?Jn^=        l^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  the  Coteau 

taking  shelter  in  the  belts  of  woodiinrof.J^^  ""'"^f  u^    ^^'^"^  ^^treme  border, 

Grassy  savannas  like  thesf  Ss  Sk'  LI'""^^'' ^  ''^  ^""^  ^''"  ^'^'''• 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thfcTrS^^^^^^  ''".wl''"^tl^'  '"PP^^  ^^  ^^'"5  ^^^ 
reog  aphical  position-those  of  Eastern  r^^n  ""^^  the  European  plains  in  like 
in  this  respect.^   //^VS'?;L  L/./r  J/ 1^^?.?" ^  and  Russia-is  quite  complete 

■  •  •  •  , 

able^M^  t^^^Z^^  -  1-5^-- 

>aluc  ..  a  productive  and  cultivable  region  within  easy  reach^of^migra^^on      This 


^» 
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4j?h7Sf  SnlT^^^^^^^^^  «n  width  at  its  base,  along  the 

Mountains,  and  terminating  noTfarTomThe  6^^^^^^^  '"'''^  °^  ^^e  ETocky 

still  extends  along  the  Mackenzie  for  tTi       ?     ^J^'''"^' '"  ^  "^"'•'ow  line,  which 
barely  tolerable.  ^  Lord  Selkirk  betnhfse^^^  °^>^'.^"^^' '"  ^^'''"-te 

hood  of  Winnipeg  as  earlvas  iSre  .n/f  *'  colonization  in  the  neighbour- 

for  this  tract  a^ca^pacity   o^uppo    'tSv  riL?^^^^^  '^'^  '^^^^^ 

the  cool,  temperate  latiti-defare  orodurTH  T  j^^abUants.  All  the  grains  of 
grown  on  both  sides  o:  he  S^.L?^^.?  abundantly.  Indian  corn  may  be 
larly  abundant  and  rlh  Not  oS  in  Sww  '^'  f'^''-  °^  '^'  P'^^"«  >«  «'"g" 
now  they  are  the  great  resort  SbXln  ^f^^  exploration  of  these  plains,  but 
and  horses  of  the^ndian  Tnd  the  colon^-stf  rem^fn'^  7u^  the  domestic  herds 
land  borders  throughout  the  year      ''°'""''^''  '^^'"^'"  ""  them  and  at  their  wood- 

at  so;^'h%^t^;:ltip.:s'^s°L^dSa?ot^^^^^^  °!,^^^^-"'«  -  p^-- 

of  the  country.     0/  Uuse  thlnTL,}  ,!?■  '"""",'''°g"-al  and  productive  capacitv 

dian  Nor7l^-S  "it  SIJSttiftTdd'Mr  °?""""S  '"  ">^  ^ana- 
With  the  conditions.  ^  ^^^^  '^^  farming  products  coincide 

^  .  ^he  A'lomeyGemral  atid  Governor  of.  the  ^/nu  m- ta^- 

Fr^by,  Attorney-General,  and  His  Honolfr  J    M  tV/k^'nr'"'"~??'  ^-  ^'• 

of  Wisconsin,  visited  the  Canadian  Nnr  rAAr.  •    Tu       '  ^°vernor  of  the  State 

C.  B.  Grnhame,  the  Immigra"?on  ASon^.  r  '"  'v'  '^'"'""  ^^  '^^^'     Mr.  W 

being  anxious  to  learn  thfviews  of^thLe  lenSml"'"'?''^^^^^^ 

to  Which  they  kindly  replied.     -^^^nZ'^^'^.^t^^-:^,^  ^^^^^ 

Win:;ir;r  T:^fJ^.^:^^t^F^^  P-peritv.     The  city  oi 

business  blocks  filled  with  the  choicS  and  rfchS  tn^nT'^^^  '''  '"^^^  '-^"^  ^°«"y 
Its  fine  dwellings  with  their  beaut  ful.n^rnS-  ^oods  of  a  metropolitan  city, 
the  immigrant  ^hile  engaged  in  eeinrthemorf.'n??  '*!•  T?^  ^^"^^  ^h^'>"'"g 
the  many  long  and  heaw  laden  tiains  which  .nr^f^^^"^''"^  ^ 
the  conviction  that  the  country  suirrdSmiS^^  and  went,  impressed  me  with 
up  The  many  and  large  whLt  ?eldf ^^^r  aw  fn^l^  ^7/7^^ -^.^^""^ 
certainly,  th  s  year— indicate  that  fnr  «,K^of      •  •  "^  ^^"  ^'^er  Va  ey— 

can  excel  it.  L  far  as  one  could  bSge  from^rSSt^  ?^'''  ^/^  ?^  North-W^est 
rounding  your  city,  it  seems  to  me  S!'  itTus?  attract  TIT/ •  '^"  ^1!^^^  «»'■ 
IS  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  far  west  Of  thrH.wl  i!  f  .-.n'S'^"*  ^'^^^'^  ^^o 
actual  observation  of  a  couple  of  days  •  but  A-om  inn  '  Y  ^'^u 'f  ^'^  ^«  ^^'^  ^o™ 
gentlemen  who  have  spenfsome  y?ars Yn^^   rTamTei'^^^^^^^^^^    '"l^"'?^"^ 

His  Honour,  G^overnor  Rusk.  ^^^^S^S^:!!^  L^SXS'L 

'«  Executive  Office.  Madison.  Wis.,  Sep.  23.  180.. 
I  fully  concur  with  General  Frisby  in  the  foregoing  statement. 
.    ;,.,        ,       ,  ^^'Sned)  J.  M.RUSK.  Governor.- 

f^^^'^''tJ^:t^  on   the 

/mrml,  under  date  of  June  7th,  1S82   in  ^hil  w  °       u-     ""''''"  •'^"""axV 
suitability  of  Canada  a,,  i  fieldC'  l'ril'ii;'nS,^!lJ;,!  «  h1'S''3^'?JL''  *= 

etnigrat'e^l'^Kl  m'Jcf  otIllre.rSTS'v.';??,"'"  "'^  "fr??'  "*'"«  '^ 
in  your  excellent  journal  my  answer  fo  all  >^      """'''  '*"'"">'  P-Wish 

"  I,    I  urnnlrl  not  ..pH"-*-!--  »-  -  1    • 

in  it  in  ,n„de,:„e  com?o„:'exce;>r  Weed  "XenK  h  "■  ™  t'"''''"'?'  "■'>°  ""W  '"•'= 
nothing  in  ,hc  future  fo,  their  cL^l'r-e'n^lt,^;  'r^:^.  Si^lgSinti^d'ttat  ^' 
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**  II.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
Priests  and  churches  are  to  be  found  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  and 
Catholic  education  is  on  a  better  footing  than  in  the  United  States,  where  Catholics 
are  obliged  to  support  by  their  taxes  the  common  or  irreligious  schools,  as  also  to 
keep  up  their  own  at  great  expense. 

"  In  Canada  this  is  not  the  case.  Catholic  taxes  go  to  Catholic  schools, 
wherever  Catholics  are  nuiierous  enough  to  establish  them,  and  Catholics  also 
receive  for  their  schools  the  per  capita  bonus  from  the  general  fund. 

"The  Government  is  Home  Rule,  such  as  the  Government  and  Parliament 
of  Canada,  in  its  recent  address  to  the  Queen,  desired  should  be  granted  to  Ireland. 
The  address  assured  Her  Majesty  that  the  Irish  in  Canada  were  amongst  the  most 
prosperous  and  loyal  in  the  country.  In  our  mind,  Canada  is  the  freest  and  best 
governed  country  in  the  world,  and  the  people  are  happy. 

"The  climate  of  Upper  Canada,  or  Ontario  (the  English-speaking  portion) 
is  temperate.  It  is  the  same  as  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
The  everlasting  snow  of  Canada  is  a  myth.  Toronto  is  on  the  meridian  of 
Florence,  in  Italy,  and  resembles  its  heat  in  summer,  but  the  winter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  days  occasionally,  is  not  colder  than  in  Ireland. 

"The  soil  is  very  fertile,  almost  as  fertile  for  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  as  Ireland,  and  excellent  for  raising  cattle. 

"  The  wages  for  farm  hands  are  as  good  as  in  the  United  States.  Wages  for 
mechanics  generally  not  so  good,  except  in  Manitoba,  where  wages  are  enormous  ; 
but  living  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

"The  lands  in  Ontario  are  mostly  taken  up  by  old  settlers,  who  are  selling 
out  their  improvements  to  new  comers  at  a  fair  price. 

"  The  lands  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West — an  unlimited  territory  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company — are  thrown  on  the  market  for  homesteads 
and  for  sale. 

"  The  Government  has  reserved  a  large  portion  of  land  for  homesteads — of 
160  acres — for  actual  settlers,  who  pay  only  a  few  dollars  for  surveying  fees. 

"The  climate  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  is  very  cold  in  the  winter, 
but  the  people  are  well  prepared  for  it.  Besides,  the  air  being  free  from  moisture, 
is  not  so  penetrating  as  in  Ireland,  where  the  pores  of  the  bendy  are  kept  open  by 
the  humid  atmosphere.  The  soil  is,  in  most  places,  exceptionally  fertile.  I  have 
travelled  through  the  country  and  was  asionished  at  the  size  of  the  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  The  winter  is  long,  but  the  vegetation  is  very  rapid,  and  the  crops 
ripen  comparatively  soon.  The  country  is  filling  up  very  rapidly  with  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  sold  out  in  Ontario,  to  have  homesteads  for  their  children.  I  have 
found  Irish  everywhere  and  prospering." 

Test  of  Saskatchewan  Coal. — Subjoined  is  a  letter  from  the  Londonderry 
"  Steel  Company  of  Canada  (Limited),"  descriptive  of  a  test  of  a  specimen  of  copI, 
brought  down  last  fall  by  Mr.  James  Turner,  of  Hamilton.  He  says,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  dated  Dec.  6,  1882:— 

"  The  enclosed  report  handed  me  by  Senator  Mclnnes  will  no  doubt  interest 
you,  as  the  coal  referred  to  was  brought  down  by  myself  this  fall  from  Edmonton 
as  a  sample  of  what  was  two  years  j^o  mined,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  dug  out 
from  about  midway  on  the  rise  of  the  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  directly  opposite 
Edmonton." 

"Steel  Company  of  Canada  (Limned),  Londonderry,  N.S.,  Nov.  13th, 
1882.— Z>.  Mclnnes,  Esq.,  Cormvall.  My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  received  the 
analysis  of  the  Edmonton  coal.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

Fast  Coking,  Slotv  Coking. 

Water ^Tl^S  1776-5 

Ash 4'40'  4'40' 

Volatile  Matter 2^-2y  2y9%' 

Fixed  Carbon. 49-6o-  SS'Ss* 

The  moisture  is  quite  heavy  ;  exclusive  from  that,  however,  the  ash  is  indeed 
very  small  as  compared  to  Pictou  or  Spring  Hill  coal. 
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I  am,,  very  truly,         (Signed)         G.  lAMMrE. 

,'' '"'iiuny  of  Ont  Hundrii  and  Fifly-Thrit  Farmirt —■n,,  n..,,,,        .     . 
AgncuUure  has  published  a  statemew  refpectfa"  the  Sbilkv  of  fc-T     °' 

of  t'hpa?ST„  p\"^  L?fo™;tHurd  "'^hi,s:;rr!  iv-"tiu  tr 

Sy  ■iSier'I'hlselarr/.^tir"  °'  '"^  '^"'''"'"  «---' -pl-.ttt 

W"     Jt^!  ^u°^^  'm^.  <=°""try  and  the  climate  are  healthy, 
to  four  feet  in  dlnth°     r  ^^"Pt'°"f  ^X  "9^-  there  being  /  black  loam  from  one 
SoprwhSoitmSu';'"'"^  °"  *  ^'^^  ^"'"°"^  ^"d  ^^^^  ^'^^  -'  y-lds  go°o"d 

in  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^-  ^ed/^an  be  obtained 

T.^;,f  f  ^^^''^  °^  *^f  "^'"^^  '«  "°t  unfavourable  on  cattle. 

in  18??°  r„"l?'''t''  f?  "^fj^n /"">«s  testify  lo  the  yield  of  oats  per  acre,  namely 
bushellin'?!!,''""'*'  '"  ■*'*'  5«^<^  '"'*^'^-  '»  '»79.  S8  £she.s,  InTj,^ 

ariiVtt^iSt  eiiSiyTperd'ijgr^h^'irr/  ^""^  ^"^"" "-  ">- 

acre  inTs&i'^w'H  "l  't''''-  '"  f  ""?e\y'=M  "f  3i8  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
turni^^^a  acVe,  L^^^=k°'orShte^.S  ret^ufd  Ld^ptff 

^i,^.?:fr^oVt:^e°^'?.rairi^rhr^s=L^,C-,^,»^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pounds  each,  and  turnips  measurmg  36  mches    n  circumference-  Tamo.:  AirUT  Vf 
Stonewall   states  that  the  common  weight  of  turnips  is  tS  pounTeth   Ind 
sonie  of  them  have  gone  as  high  as  thirty-two  and  a  half  pounds-  LaarCasson 
of  Green  Ridge,  has  raised  270  bushels  of  onions  to  the  acre7k,hn  Geddes   of 
Kildonan,  states  that  he  has  raised  300  bushels  of  carrots  and  800  bushds  of  t'nr 
t"u?nir.T>f'  J'^^"  T^'['>''  °/  ^^"'^'  ^^  P^«^""d  from  sJi  to  i,cS?bts2els  Of 
n  SI  K  ^'  *""^'  /°'h*  Appleyard,  of  Stonewall,  also  states  his  cTp  of  turnios 
FA^r  t^^f  'xi°?  ^""'^i  P^""  ^"^'  '^^  <=«"^'"<^»  weight  being  12  pounds  eTcE- 
of  land    'W  P?'^?g«  La, Praire  raised  400  bushels  of^urnips^rom^Salf  an  ^  re 
FrJn.^c  n  VV      '  J;  ^'^^'"'  ""^  ^^"'^'  had  citrons  weighing  i8  pounds  each 
thrnn  Jh  ^f  i''''';  °^  I'^'^^l  ¥  P'^"^'  P^^^^^^^  onions  measuring  4|  inches 
W?^M  ^  fw'^'  "^^  ^.-  Be^^l^stead,  of  Emerson,  gives  his  experience  as  fol 
l^hhL     "^^^^"'■^"'  ^'^Shing  27  pounds  each,  beet  weighing  2?  pounds  each 
HallTf  H^'^^nT  \^  P°»?ds  each,  onions  each  li  pounds  i  leTghrWE 
Hall,  of  Headmgly,  has  raised  carrots  n  inches  in  diam^tPr  w.e  .LlV:!!:  ± 
pounds  each,  and  gives  the  weight  of  his  turnips  genera iTy  at"i2  'pounds  Sch^" 
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Philip  McICay,  of  Portage  La  Prairie,  took  200  bushels  of  turnips  from  one  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  some  of  them  wei'3hing  25  pounds  each;  he  has  produced  car- 
rots 4  inches  in  diameter  and  14  inches  long,  has  had  cabbages  measuring  26  inches 
in  diameter  solid  head  and  four  feet  with  the  leaves  on;  his  onions  have  measured 
16  inches  in  circumference,  and  cauliflower  heads  19  inches  in  diameter.  James 
Lawrie  &  Bro.,  of  Morris,  have  produced  turnips  30  inches  in  c:  ^umference, 
onions  14  inches  and  melons  30  inches;  they  had  one  squash  which  incasured 
about  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary  flour  barrel.  James  Owens,  of  Pointe  Du 
Chene,  had  turnips  30  pounds  each,  onions  14  inches  around,  and  cucumbers  18 
inches  long;  Neil  Henderson,  of  Cook's  Creek,  has  raised  1,000  bushels  of  turnips 
to  the  acre,  carrots'  5  inches  'n  diameter  and  1 8  inches  long,  while  his  onions  have 
frequently  measured  5  inches  through;  Jas.  Bedford,  of  Emerson,  has  raised  1,000 
bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  none  of 
the  farmers  mentioned  above  used  any  special  cultivation  to  produce  the  results 
we  have  described,  and  out  of  nearly  200  reports  which  we  have  received  from 
settlers  concerning  the  growth  of  roots  and  vegetables  in  the  Canadian  North- 
West,  not  one  has  been  unfavourable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sutherland. — The  Hon.  John  Sutherland,  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
gave  the  following  evidence  before  a  Committee  in  1876  : — 

"  I  have  been  in  the  North- West  all  my  life.  I  was  born  within  the  corpor- 
ation of  Winnipeg.     My  age  is  fifty-three  years.     I  am  a  practical  farmer. 

'*From  my  long  experience  there,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  other 
provinces,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soil,  climate  and  other  natural 
advantages  of  Manitoba  are  conducive  to  successful  farming,  and  that  a  poor  man 
can  more  easily  make  a  living  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

"  The  usual  depth  of  alluvial  deposit  on  the  praii?<?  is  about  two  and  a  half 
feet,  and  on  bottom  lands  from  two  and  a  half  to  twenty  feet.  The  natural 
grasses  are  very  nutritious,  and  cattle  can  be  wintered  without  any  coarse  grain, 
neither  is  it  customary  to  feed  any  grain  except  to  milch  cows  or  stall-fed 
animals 

'•I  consider  the  North- West  as  very  well  adapted  for  dairy  purposes,  as  we 
have  many  miles  of  natural  meadows  throughout  the  country,  and  hay  can  be  cut 
and  cured  for  about  $1  per  ton.  We  have  five  or  six  varieties  of  grasses  that  are 
good  and  well  adapted  for  stock -feeding,  while  a  few  others  are  not  so  suitable. 

"We  have  occasional  frosts  ;  generally  one  frost  about  the  first  of  June,  but 
not  severe  enough  to  injure  the  growing  crops,  and  showers  are  frequent  during 
summer.  The  average  depth  of  snow  throughout  Manitoba  is  about  20  inches, 
and  is  quite  light  and  loose 

*'  I  consider  the  country  healthy,  and  we  have  not  been  subject  to  any 
epidemic.  We  had  fever  in  Winnipeg  in  1875,  b"t  none  in  the  country  places. 
It  was  brought  into  Winnipeg,  and  it  owed  its  continuance  there,  no  doubt,  to 
overcrowded  houses  and  insufficient  drainage 

"The  average  yield  of  grain  is,  wheat,  about  30  bushels  per  acre;  oats, 
about  40 ;  barley,  about  35  ;  peas,  about  50  bushels. 

"The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for  growing  root  crops.  Our  potatoes 
are  pronounced  the  best  in  the  world.  Indian  co/n  is  not  extensively  cultivated, 
and  I  think  the  large  kind  could  not  be  cultivated 

"  I  think  that  extensive  settlement  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  grass- 
hoppers, and  we  have  good  r«ason  to  believe  that  we  will  be  exempt  from  them 
during  the  coming  season,  as  there  were  no  deposits  of  eggs  in  the  province  in 
1875,  and,  in  all  probability,  we  will  be  relieved  from  that  plague  for  many  years 
to  come.  To  my  own  knowledge,  the  province  was  not  affected  by  grasshoppers 
for  forty  years  previous  to  1867,  since  which  date  we  have  had  them  off  and  on." 

Professot  Macoun. — Speaking  of  the  country  in  the  higher  Utitudes,  nine 
degrees  north  of  the  boundary,  Prof.  Macoun  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Immigration  Committee  : — 

"  At  Vermillion,  Lat.  58°  24,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  old  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  has  had  charge  of  this  Fort  for  sixteen  yearc;  he  says  the  frosts  never  injure 
anvthinc  on  this  nnrt  of  the  river,  and   ?verv  kin^l  nf  o-nrdpn  ctnfF  ran  Kp  nm^xm 
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fa^rf/sfoTg\r4tnt 'n5Ve"i^  /  -  saw;  .any 

wise  ripe  August  iSth       Fo?  VhfoVewev^^^^^^^  '''^"'  and  peas  were  like- 

basca,  iias  very  poor%oiI  i^Us  S?tv  1.5- V  ^f  """"^"'^  '°  ^^^^  Atha- 
here  I  obtained  Le  samples  of  whelT  and  h  i  f>f^^f '°'"P°''^  ^^  ^^^^  ;  still. 
the  bushel,  and  the  latter  s8°bs  The  knrlh^f'-'  ^'",'"''  ^^'^'^^"g  ^8  lbs.  to 
but  little  elevated  above  the  lake  A?  llf^  tW^--^^-  ^""^  ^"^  ^^^^n^-PX.  being 
Fort,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  were  alUu  bv^hr^l^'f  °"'  '^^^'""^^  ^^^^^  ^hf 
on  the  ground.  ^  ^"  ''"^  ^^  *^«  26th  August.     Crop  rather  light 

inW,'.^&,e?Siry?l^^^^^^^^  -  Lat.  6^  N.. 

out  of  five.  Melons  if  st3  E,  1  ^'-  ^"'^  '^?'  *^^'  ^as  sure  four  times 
much  damage  '  ^  ""^"  ^^^''  "P^"  ^^^i'-     Frost  seldom  does  thSm 

—  ^'^r^lX^X'^^Sl^^  itV^;iJ^r^•.^^^tV  .^^°  N-  has  the 
garden  stuff  always  come  to  maturhv  wl  k^  il' ^"^  all  kmds  of  grain  and 
y^ears^and  says  tL  most  y^^aHSy  rl^e^s^^^cJlX^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

facUi;;?5^hiSe;^^^^^^^^^  soil,  but  for  the 

Five-sixths  Qf  all  the  land  in  the  Peace  R^ver..5Ln-'  '  '^'^  •"'""'""  purposes. 
cited  and  will  produce  as  good  cropsin  the '^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  S°°^^^  ^'^«  Point 

vated  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ShnbL^f  u-  ^^^  '^*^°"  ^o  little  is  culti- 
ftfr„  Macfarla^e,  Chfef  Facto  in  SSe  of  tC^A  .  T'^  ^'^i'-^"^-'  ^^«  ^^^^^  eaters. 
just  as  much  meat  is  eaten  by  the  iSns  whin  rtl^^^^'^^?  ^'^^rict,  told  me  that 
without  them.  ^         ""^'^"^  '^''^"  ^hey  receive  flour  and  potatoes  as 

a  firs;:ctfga^dt:at^\tif\^^^^^^^^  oteSe;S?T1^^^"J'^-  ^^-^^'  h- 
immense  quantity  of  hay,  as  the  Hudson^Riv  r.  ^"^'"y*     "«  ^as  cut  an 

horses  used  on  Methy  Po  tage  a^h"s  pohif  ^hT^^^  "^T'  !^"  '^^  ^''^^  ^"^ 
the  Company  purposed  suppKg  the  wnSle  inferior  1  '^M^''\  '",?  ^^^^  °^  ^"'"^ 
as  the  deer  were  getting  scLce  and  thl  c„^  ?  '  ?°'"  ^'''^  ^°<=^^i'y  with  /bod, 
identical  spot  whie  Sfr.  Pbnd  had  a  Va'S'filL'i^"-Pr#"°"^-  This  is  the 
When  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzi"  visUedVTn  1787      "^  """^  ^"'°P«^"  vegetables 

ing  can'^oTmTncroTpe^rSLer  tildlrr^^^^^^^ 

be  said  of  the  Saskatchewan  reSokgen^ra^lv''Vt^?'?oT-'''%^  '^'^'^'  "^^^ 
seems  to  advance  from  north-west  to  fonfhiilV     .  cunous  fact  that  spring 

day,  and  that  in  the  fall  winfer  Sjns  ?n  Mantobl  IT."  '''°"'  ^^o  miles^  pef 
same  rate.     The  following  data  selected  fmrin-  """^  g°?'  westward  at   he 

able  light  on  the  question^f   empeS^^^^  «''"  ^^row  consider- 

^Sal^S!!^  -  -^  in^Sr  an J^ uLT ^  pLllS;!^  S^^^^ 
the':^^;— -? J--^!^at^  .  added 

Latitude    Summer.      Spring.      Autumn.     July  & 

Cumberland  Housf"  r-^  ^-7  a.,  '  August. 

Fort  Simpson  .....; If  ^f  f^'°|  33.04  32.70  64.25 

Fort  Chippeweyan . .      .' . .  .T  c8  Iz  csin  .  ^7-34  62.3? 

Fort  Willi^am.  / 111!  ?om  ""^i^  31.89  60.60 

Montreal " ' '  f'^^^  59.94  39.67  37.80  60.52 

Toronto "  ' ' "  ^S-3i  67.26  39.03  45. ,s  68.47 

Temiscamingue [ ! ;  J^; J°  tf.ti  f.^'ri  ''Al  ^e.^i 

"""^^ 44.39    6ko6    ji:^7     j^:^^    ^^ 
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Belleville 44.  lo  temperature  nearly  that  of  Toronto. 

Dunvegan,  Peace  River 56,08  average  summer  six  months  54-44 

Edmonton 53.31  39.70  

Carleton 52.52  35-70  

Winnipeg 49.52  64.76  30.13  35.29  65.32 

"  Any  unprejudiced  person  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  above  figures 
will  be  struck  with  tiie  high  temperatures  obtained  in  the  interior.  Edmonton 
has  a  highci  spring  temperature  than  Montreal,  and  is  eight  degrees  farther  north 
and  over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  temperatures  of  Carleton  and  Edmonton 
are  taken  from  Captain  Palliser's  explorations  in  the  Saskatchewan  country  during 
the  years  1857  and  1858.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  of  the  months 
when  grairi  ripens  is  about  equal  throughout  the  whole  Dominion  from  Montreal 
to  Fort  Simpson,  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  The  country,  in  my  opinion,  is 
well  suited  for  stock  raising  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  winters  are  cer- 
tainly cold,  but  the  climate  is  dry,  and  the  winter  snows  are  light  both  as  to  depth 
and  weight.  All  kinds  of  animals  have  thicker  coats  in  cold  climates  than  in  ^ 
warm  ones,  so  that  the  thicker  coat  counterbalances  the  greater  cold.  Dry  snow 
never  injures  cattle  in  Ontario.  Nc  other  kind  ever  falls  in  Manitoba  or  the 
North-West,  so  that  there  can  be  no  (rouble  fiom  this  cause.  Cattle  winter  just 
as  well  on  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  Rivers  as  they  do  in  Manitoba;  and  Mr. 
Grant,  who  has  been  living  on  Rat  Creek,  Manitoba,  for  a  number  of  years,  says 
that  cattle  give  less  trouble  there  than  they  do  in  Nova  Scotia.  Horses  winter 
out  without  feed  other  than  what  they  pick  up,  from  Peace  River  to  Manitoba. 
Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  will  require  less  attention  and  not  vequire  to  be  fed  as 
long  as  we  now  feed  them  in  Ontario.  Owing  to  the  light  rainfall  the  uncut  grass 
is  almost  as  good  as  hay  when  the  winter  sets  i;.,  which  it  does  without  the  heavy 
iains  of  the  east.  This  grass  remains  good  all  winter,  as  the  dry  snow  does  not 
rot  it.  In  the  r^pring  the  snow  leaves  it  almost  as  f,tood  as  ever,  so  that  cattle  can 
eat  it  until  the  young  grass  appears.  From  five  tc  six  months  is  about  the  time 
cattle  will  require  to  be  fed,  and  shelter  will  altogether  i -pend  on  the  farmer." 

And  again,  referring  to  the  region  supposed  to  be  desert.  Prof.  Macoun  con- 
tinues : — 

"Mr.  George  Dawson,  speaking  of  this  region,  says  :  *In  Julr  of  last  sum- 
mer (1873)  ^  saw  a  band  of  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  south  of  Wood 
Mountain,  which  had  strayed  from  one  of  the  United  States  forts  to  the  south. 
They  were  quite  wild,  and  almost  as  difficult  of  approach  as  the  buflfalo;  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  come  originally  from  Texas,  and  were 
unaccustomed  to  frost  and  snow,  thfiy  had  passed  through  the  winter  and  were  in 
capital  condition.'" 

EXTRACTS    FROM   REPORTS   OF   TENANT   FARMERS'   DELEGATES    FROM   THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM, 

In  1879-80  a  nuP^ber  of  delegates  from  tenant  farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  invited  to  visit  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  and  reporting 
upon  its  suitability  as  a  field  for  settlement  by  their  class.  All  these  gentlemen 
were  men  of  great  intelligence  and  good  standing;  and  they  did,  as  they  were 
invited,  report  their  honest  opinions.     The  following  are  some  extracts  : — 

Mr.  Biggar,  The  Grange,  Dalbeattie. — As  a  field  for  wheat  raising,  I  would 
much  prefer  Manitoba  to  Dakota.  The  first  cost  of  the  land  is  less;  the  soil  is 
deeper,  and  will  stand  more  cropping;  the  sample  of  wheat  is  better,  and  the 
produce  five  to  ten  bushels  per  acre  more,  all  of  which  is  profit." 

Mr.  George  Cowan,  Annan,  speaking  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  farm  at  Burn- 
side,  says: — "I  was  certainly  surprised  at  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  a  rich  black  loam,  averaging  about  18  inches  of  surface  soil,  on  friable 
clay  subsoil,  5  and  6  feet  in  depth,  beneath  whicn  is  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  lying 
on  a  stiff  clay.  The  land  is  quite  dry,  and  is  well  watered  by  a  fine  stream  which 
flows  through  it." 
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wnr/X''^  m"''  between  Rapid  City  and  the  Assiniboine,  which  lies  to  the  south- 
ve^htilT-"'  "^'"'^f '  •  I  \"''."  ^^""^  ^''h  clay  subsoil  'on  top  of  gravel.  I  wa. 
Hn?.^^  •V"'Pt'1''='^  "^''^  '^^  ^"^"''y  '^f  the  soil  some  of  it  being  without  exceo- 
tion  the  richest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  condnue  for  maL 

S^enfe  fntulSSn.''"^  "'''  ^^^^^•"  ^^^^°"'  ^"^  — '  -^  5^1°;  iS 
tri  .  ?i**--^^"?'  ^°°^^'  ^ar/j/^«,  ^mt//V>&,  says:-All  the  land  round  this  dis- 
t;S;.a^"$T^'''"'^'"'  '""^  four  feet'deep  of  Black  Loam   as  we  -saw 

,h.  c^i''--^^"''  Snow  J/;V^M,a„._  Along  the  Red  River  and  about  Winnioerr 
n^e  soil  .s  very  strong  black  vegetable  mould,  and  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  ft 

say  tL  THk^e'Vh  ^  "°P!  °^^^'''  ^°''  '^'''y  y^^"  '  ^»t  't  '«  -^7  flat  a^     mu 
say  that  I  like  the  country  better  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  furthest  noinf  S 

S?.S \^'^°  p-"'  ^"-'l^^  Winnipeg)  best  of  all.^' You  have  here  the  Ltde 
haska  chewan  River,  with  fine  sloping  ground  on  each  side-  theS  w  ,.l  ! 
It  produces  was  good  as  you  will  s£  frL^he  samples  oJ  each  i  nowl™  1 
Ameri..^/?^ ''''"?^''  from  Other  parts,  and  as  I  will  show  you  furthe7  on  the 
whTS%S:^t«lelrt£^^^^  ^-""^  ^--  ^^Vd  for  gro";/n'| 

to  2,'7or47ee\^lep.'^''''' ''^''''''' '"°"'''  covered  the  s'urfkce  fr^m'i 8* inched 

in.tP^'';f  5?"^^  ^^^'''  •^'^^'^^'  Cumberland.-Soil-Q^nix^ty  to  my  expectations 
instead  of  finding  a  wet  swamp,  as  I  pictured  to  my  own  jnind,  I  found  a  deen 

i?w  i°""^  'A  ^"^"^  ^"u^^P^^  f^^""  2^  t°  3K  feet ;  and  in  ome  p  aces  wherS 
of  lo  to  1^  tJ^lZ^^  °"  '^'„^^"^  ^^^"'"^  "^^^^'  "  has  been  found  to  the  depth 
bv  L  m  1 W  '  ?  '^«Pec•ally  adapted  for  the  growing  of  wheat,  being  preferred 
f  ^w    K  °  ^'"""'^  '"y  °'^^'  °"  ^"°""t  °» its  being  so  drya^d  thin  skinned 

manure  ^^,",,^"°^"  ^o  grow  wheat  for  many  yearf  in  succession  So  i 
ZT^IL  }IY  '^P°"  was  correct,  the  soil  I  have  sent  down  to  you  has  irown 
wheat  for  thirty  years,  and  the  last  crop  yielded  35  bushels  per  acre  "  ^ 

\.vX^'  -^T-^  Maxwell.  Car^./..il'fhe  soil  throughouf  the  co^mtry  is  a  rich 

SiLHtir;i,-ff  "'^'V?  ^  ^r'  ^^"P'  "^™°«^  ^"tirely  free  from  stones!  and  ^aryfng  in 
quality  m  different  districts,  on  a  subsoil  of  strong  or  friable  clay  or  sand.  "^^ 

The  average  wheat  yield  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  would  ann^r  t^ 
LuXl  'T  f  '°  ?  '^"^^^i^  P^^  ^"^'  ^"d  the  weight  from  60  to  63  ?bTpS 
crops  "^  '""•  °'''  ^'^^^  eood  averages,  as  also  potatoes  and  other' rSt 

nnrl  J.n^  fo"owing  figures  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  delegates  of  the  Enelish 
and  Scotch  tenant  farmers,  may  also  be  fo-md  interesting  on  this  point  Vl^ 

Mr.  James  Biggar,  of  the  Grange.  Z)«/^.a//.V,  says  :-"Te  heard  verv 
different  statements  of  the  yield  of  wheat,  ..aying  from  25  to  40  bushels  McT  e.7 
a  farmer  near  Portage,  had  1,230  bushds  of  F^ife  wheat  off  40  acres  AnoS 
man,  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  who  was  ploughing  his  own  land   toW' us  he  W 

be  t^kei^-atf  ^o  30  b'ush^ranriJoTtf  6r^^^^^^^^^^ 

drove  over  Messrs.  Riddle's  farm;  their  wheat  has  averaged  fully  30  bushel^  per 

ic  nf  p''"  ^f^^'\^  Cowan.  Gktiluce,  Wigtown,  says  :-"Mr.  Mackenzie's  farm 
is  at  Burnside,  about  nine  miles  from  Portage  la  Prairie      *     *     He  f. v  n,^,.i 

:t  '"whTf  '°''  the  seasons  of  X877  and^878:  anThis  estimate^f^r'  hr^re'se"? 
exnects  ?^^^VT'  '^^^'  ^l  ^'T^}^^' '  '^^8.  36  bushels;  this  year  (18%)  he 
expects  ..  lu  he  close  on  40  bushels,  average  weight,  60  to  62  lbs  •  but  he  hll 
grown  It  as  high  as  64  lbs.  per  bushel.  Oats^st  year  1878?  he  had  'a  vkld  of  8« 
bushels  from  two  bushels  of  seed  sown  on  one  acre  ;  this  e  r  (1879)  hfestinLte 
IS  from  75  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  M.  also  gi'ows  excellLt  roorcrol-s  his 
bwede  turnips  averaging  30  to  35  tons;  and  potatoes,  without  any  care  in  cmiva- 
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tion.  sometimes  even  not  being  moulded  up,  yield  between  3(X)  and  400  bushels  0 
60  lbs.  Onions,  when  cultivated,  are  also  very  prolific,  yielding  as  much  as  300 
bushels  per  acre.  Mangel  also  grows  very  heavy  crops,  but  I  did  not  see  any  on 
the  ground." 

"  We  spent  a  short  time  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  McBeth,  and  walked  over  a  field 
which  I  was  informed  had  been  continuously  under  crop  for  fifty-four  years.  .  . 
I  was  told  it  would  average  28  or  30  bushels  per  acre." 

Mr,  R.  W.  Gordon,  ^««a«.—"  Wheat  may  safely  be  estimated  to  yield 
with  reasonable  cultivation  30  bushels  of  60  lbs.,  and  oats  60  bushels  of  32  lbs." 

Mr.  Logan,  Earlston,  speaking  of  the  yield  about  High  Bluff  says  :— "  The 
land  here  has  grown  wheat  for  forty  years  in  succession,  yielding  from  25  up  to 
40  bushels  per  acre.  There  are  not  many  oats  sown  here,  but  the  general  pro- 
duct is  70  bushels  per  acre." 

■•••••.., 

"  We  arrived  at  Portage  on  Saturday  afternoon.  ...  He  told  us  he 
had  grown  good  crops  at  an  average  of  32  bushels  per  acre  of  60  lbs.  weight." 

Mr.  Snow,  Fountain  Hall,  Midlothian. — '•  I  consider  I  keep  safely 
within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  taking  a  good  piece  of  land,  it  will  produce  40 
busVcis  the  first  year,  and  an  average  of  30  bushels  for  thirty  years,  without 
mai;  ir<.'' 

Nip.  John  Maxwell,  Carlisle.— ''I  give  an  estimate  ol  the  cost  of  wheat 
crop  in  Pakota.  The  same  system  may  be  adopted  in  the  Canadian  North- West 
to  advfif'tage,  as  the  average  yield,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  on  present  informa- 
tion, V  iJl  be  S  to  10  bushels  per  acre  higher  than  the  yield  in  Dakota,  United 
States  Tenitory,  and  every  extra  bushel  produced  tends  to  reduce  the  first  cost 
per  bushel  to  the  producer." 

All  the  other  delegates  confirm  these  figures. 

The  extracts  above  given  were  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  in  1879.  In  1880 
there  came 

Mr.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Wilts  and  Hants'  Agricultural 
College,  Downton,  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Hugh  McLean,  Rhu,  Tarbert,  Argyllshire. 

Mr.  George  Curtis,  Woodside,  Silsden,  Leeds. 

Mr.  R.  H.  B.  p.  Anderson,  Listowel,  County  Kerry,  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  Bacton  Abbey,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Peter  Imrie,  Cawder-Cuilt,  Maryhill,  Lanark. 

Mr.  J.  Sparrow,  Woodlands  Farm,  Doynton,  near  Bath. 

Mr.  G.  Brodrrick,  Hawes,  Wensleydale,  Yorks. 

Mr.  John  Sagar,  Waddington.  near  Clitheroe,  Lancashire. 

The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  were,  if  anything,  more  favourable  than  those 
of  the  delegates  of  the  previous  year.  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  the  full  testimony 
given  by  them  on  almost  every  feature  of  the  Dominion,  cannot  do  better  than 
to  consult  these  reports.  A  copy  will  be  furnished  by  post  without  charge  on 
application  to  any  Government  Agent.  The  names  of  these  agents  are  elsewhere 
given  in  this  Guide  Book. 

Harvey  J.  Philpot,  M.D. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  book  written  by 
Dr.  Harvey  Philpot,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  the  Crimea  :— 
•'  Canada  is  an  exceptionally  healthy  country.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
statement  after  seven  years  in  the  country  engaged  in  an  extensive  medical 
practice.  As  a  race  the  Canadians  are  fine,  tall,  handsome,  powerful  men,  well 
built,  active,  tough  as  a  pine  knot,  and  bearded  like  pards.  The  good  food  upon 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  with  the  invigorating  climate,  appears  to  develop 
them  to  the  fullest  proportions  of  the  genus  homo.^' 

Mr.  Marshall. — This  author,  in  his  recent  work  on  Canada,  said  : — "I  am 
persuaded  that  despite  its  severity,  the  climate  of  Canada  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
in  the  world.  It  is  expressly  fitted  to  develope  a  hardy  race.  For  the  bringing 
up  of  a  young  family,  it  is  to  be  preferred  very  decidedly  to  (he  climate  of  almost 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  south  of  the  chain  of  Canadian  lakes.     The  fact  of  the 
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1871.  Mr   ArphJKoi.T    ,.    *"  ,,"f ""'P^P".  maae  tne  following  statements-— «' Tn 

was  deteriorating  (softening)  and  he  souah?  .  .1  ^  «P""g*heat  in  his  country 
texture.  He  timed  hirvisft  to  WinnS  V^  S"",?^  °^  '^^'^  ^°  '^«'°^e  its  flinty 
of  grain  he  desired,  but  the  yTeld  ^Se^'d  him^'  harvest  and  found  the  quality 
of  wheat  in  his  hand,  'we  hive  £  nn  u     .  t"""*'  "^'^  ^^'  ^ith  a  head 

never  saw  more  tha^two  well  foLecf  PrLf  ?'"'"V^"^''^  '"  Minnesota,  but  1 
row,  but  here  the  rue°s  three  ar.lf^'"'  >n  each  group  or  cluster,  forming  a 
between  20  and  30  bu  Lis  peracrl'  Mnr.'"'*'  1^''T\  ?>^'^  ^^e  difference 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaSwavWe^h.,T"^'^  ^'f  ^u^*=°}'"'  '^^  botanist 
from  Prince  Albert,  a  setUemem  nearihe  fork,  7Il'"l'r  ^f '^^  "^  ^^eat,  one 
north,  longitude  ic^  west-^S  o„  1  r  ^^^  *^^  Saskatchewan,  latitude  51 
latitude  59  north,  ifngS;  „6  wee  'n/T  ^ort  Vermilli  n.  on  Peace  River, 
rated  fivrwell  fo  med  crains  wifh  f. '  °r    T^  *='"'^«''  °f  '^e  two  I  sepa- 

the  perfection  of  the  wS"'p£  att^^J""'''"^.  '"S**^  °/  '^'  ^'^'^^     "^^e  was 
law.  near  the  most  noXn  £  ofSrsteS^^^^^  "^"■'^"^"•"  ^^>--' 

Canat"nTcLe'Stirh''tt  W'ef  •  ?P'"^.'  ^  "^^^l!^^^  '^^  ^^e  Senate  of 
letter  as  follows,  uX  Ite  Nov^h    '^^^^^  -°^«  - 

because  it  contains  more  ^/«/«,  than  anvoVherThX.-cX  '''r  ^^f""!'^  ^vhr-at 
to  make  a  large  light  loaf  of  bread  -Si?!  •'  I  •  ' '?  ^^t  1"^'"^  ^^^^  ^^  required 
altogether  in  the  s^^l,  which  is  new  'dark  and  5°'^'"^.  I"  '^"  '''^  ^^^>'  ^^^^  '  ^^  is 
soil  than  any  part  of  t^  United  SKhf/Vn-^rP'","  ^^'  ^  greater  depth  of  dark 
wheat  per  acr?  for  hirty  to  fifty  fea  !  ^fthon.'  '^"^^  '°  ^T  "^  ^o  40  bushels  of 
more,  and  much  better  bLHromio^  it  If  ^"Tl^"'^^""  '^"^  S^^  '^  ^^s. 
Ontario  wheat  flour  It  wmalsoJv?  1  '  /  .^^""^^^^  ^^^^t  flour  than  from 
Ontario  wheat.  The  whelt  VoLwn  i« I  ^  '*  '"°'"-  *^°""^  P"  ^"^^el  than 
ing  more  starch  and  leS^SL  so  th.  A^"^  ^^"  ^1:"'?^.  weaker,  and  contain- 
good  flour  out  of  k  The  eSnt  enLwr"  ^'  -^"'^  ''  ^possible  to  make 
out  of  the  land,  and  no  manuX  wTrS^^^^^  has  passed 

good  yield  out  of  good -looking  whe^hnf^.- 11  .  ^  ""7  ^^  ^^^^  *«  2^°^^  ^ 
good  bread.  The  same  th"nle.ts  t  I  mT^^^^^/^''"  ^"°"gh  to  make 
sooner  Ontario,  like  N^w  S  ^1^^  ,  n  I^  ^''^''t  ^""^  ?^^""  -^''-^t^^-  The 
cattle  the  better,  'l^wl  ?  ^  uT^  "^^f '  ^"^  ^"'"'  ^°  ^^''y  ^^d 

Asia  and  Africa  and  know'verl  weH  T^h  T\  'l"' 7^'"^'  ^'^'^'  ^^  ^^'^P^' 
except  California,  but  I  have  neTerseL  l  i  .  Y^'l'  ^*"^f  °^  ^^^  United  Stated 
North-West  Territory."  "^ver  seen  wheat  lands  equal  to  Manitoba  and  the 

for  m£g  "^ts"  ani  eteSff"'^  ?^  ^'^  "'^^'  ^'°^"  '"  ^^e  North-West 

Butitdoes^'otnSkr'^imK^i/^LlandTnO  P'°'^"'  "^^^  ^°"«'^- 

of  Canada  adjoining  the  uS  S  J!   f  Ontario,  or  more  southern  parts 

it  is  not  adapied  of  ithe"  usef  wS'in°the"t  ^'T  ^^""^  ""^'^'t  ^"-^"y.  that 
For  instance,  all  the  other  Pro vTncLo^i'n^^'°^  ""^"^  "^^y  ^e  preferable, 
situated  for  s  ock-raising.  fof  wh  chfnd^L  ^°'"'"'0"/re  especially  favourably 
been  opened  in  cSftiof  Jth^he  rnnP'  ^  ""^"^  Profitable  market  has  recently 
A  change  of  produr  sToTthTrtill  f  f  "P°'.t  .^rade  to  the  United  Kingdom 
,d"-"*— -•-•--      '  '  cereals  to  stock-raising,  would  in  f„rt  nr^Kcibi..  k. 

tte";e5;^mu%M;SrSeir^L"oacit!rV ^''/i^'  ^""^T"/'  ^"^  would7n  alo't 
-^ndeJ  competitir^^SIe^^-I^^L^pe?'::^  a[  Sl^l^S^^S^  S^ 
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Chapter  X.~INF0RMATI0N  AND  ADVICE  FOR  INTEND- 
ING  EMIGRANTS. 

o^:!i:S.^^^^^;']/^lZ  'l^^  7r^''?B  eau^rant  before  he  starts. 
Canadian  Govern  men   he  can  rnd  for  nnvinf      ""K^^^  '°  '^"  ^'''''^'^  ^^^"^  "^  ^he 

"uke  Iny  Lagg:rd^'S;di^^?ar^nts  ^^^"'^  ^"  ''''''''  ^^'^'^^^  "«'  ^° 

are  pl"  cSf  ^nt:^!^e'^!Sbn' ^  ""''e"'-"  to  the  Dominion, 

following  is  a  lis7offho  r.n  ^"     n^  "'^^  Commissioner  for  Canada.     The 
Sonenl  '  ^'"''^''"  Government  Agents,  including  the  High  Com- 

LONDON Sir  Alexander  T.  Galt.  G.  C  M  O    Ar    h;„^  n        ■    • 

as-';bove)       '  ^'^"'^'■y-  "'eh  Commissioner's  Office,  (Address 

GLYsfmv^^"  n',"-  ^r""  ^^r'  'S  Wat,r  Street. 

BELFAST  M^-  -"°"^'  Grahame.  St.  Enoch  Square. 

DUIJI  IN  M^  :p"^«LES  Fov,  29  Victoria  Place.^ 

BSs'iWL.•:;::::KH^•  iTl^^oS^.r^tk^iS:"""'"'^'^"^  "--• 

^eiujasage^S  ^ ^rl^Jcl^ -l^S^--  ciS"^^il.S:- 

MONTRFAI   Mb    7  r'r»  'n      ''"e'°"  ^"■«"'  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

ST    lOH V  ••••  m"-  c  •  ^'-^^'  "*'"■*"'  Nova  Scotia. 

co>,«?*  eqSSm  ''^  ''''''°'"'"'  '^'  "■=  Nonh.Wes.  a.  the  opening  up  of  the 

Depajtment.will  also  su/ply  maps  andlampSs  XlM'^nSla  '"'"'""     "^"^ 

i  -n  wThf  n'^'  '"P?'?  T^'  =s'^'  '°°^-     The^numlersliircTn 7f <!a°  .•  d 
aV? f.    ^^e  mu.t  crowded  or  busiest  times,  are  limited  by  the  Imperial  Pascenpers' 
Act  to  such  as  can  be  properly  carried  without  resorting  to  overcrowdinJor  S 
crowding  as  would  be  injurious  to  health.     A  certain  n^mberT?eet  of 'space  t 
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prt  ribed  by  law  for  each  passenger.  The  steamships  arj  in  all  cases  inspected 
by  otiicers  of  the  Imperial  Government  before  the  departure  of  the  steamship,  to 
ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Passengers'  Act. 

The  steamship  uwneis  an-,  however,  as  a  rule,  suffi<  iently  alive  t  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  secure  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  pass-ngers,  in 
('  der  to  continue  to  deserve  public  support,  it  being  certain  that  those  whom  they 
have  carried  will  send  rep-  *s  to  iheir  friends.  From  all  this  care  and  interc  t  it 
follows,  there  is  now  vei  j  .dom  room  for  any  reasonable  complaints.  The  old 
ship  diseases  which  were  so  common  and  so  disastrous  under  tne  old  system  are 
now  almost  unknown. 

IMMIGRANT  STATIONS   IN   CANADA. 

At  Quebec,  on  the  Point  Levis  side,  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  in  Canadn 
for  immigrants  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  Government  at  that  point  maintains  a 
large  establishment  for  tiic  reception  and  pioper  care  of  immigrants  immediately 
upon  their  arrival.  They  can  here  obtain  tickets  for  any  point  to  which  they  may 
desire  to  go  inland,  if  they  have  not  been  provided  with  through  tickets  before 
sailing.  In  this  last  case  tl  -^ir  steamship  tickets  are  exchanged  at  this  point. 
All  their  luggage  is  landed  !  and  passed  through  the  L  ustom  House,  and  all 
immigrants'  effects  in  use  enter  duty  free. 

immigrants  can  at  this  point  obtain  meals  or  provisions  for  use  on  the  rail- 
way trains  on  very  reasonable  terms,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  supervised  by  Government  officials.  Those  who  are  absolutely  indigent 
have  meals  provided  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Government;  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  better,  and  more  consistent  with  the  self-respect  ^nd  self-reliance  which  is  so 
generally  the  rule  in  a  new  country,  th.u  all  those  should  pay  their  way  who  can. 

Immigrants  may  mail  letters  or  send  telegrams  to  their  friends  from  this  point; 
and  they  may  also  exchange  any  money  they  may  bring  with  them  for  the  cur- 
rency or  money  of  the  country  without  suffering  any  loss  in  difference  of  values, 
in  these  transactions,  the  Government  officials  supervising  everything  under  rules 
by  which  they  are  guided  from  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

It  is  intended  to  have  new  and  commodious  buildings  erected  at  South  Quebec 
in  time  for  the  season  of  emigration  of  1883,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
nowhere  on  the  Continent  can  more  perfect  arrangements  be  found  for  the  pro- 
tection, care  and  comfort  of  immigrants. 

Immigrants  who  have  any  complaints  of  treatment  on  ship-board  shouhl 
make  them  immediately  after  arriving  to  Mr.  Stafford,  the  Government  agent,  and 
he  will  take  what  action  is  necessary  in  the  circumstances;  but,  as  stated  above, 
the  arrangements  and  care  are  now  so  perfect  on  board  the  steamers,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  principal  lines,  that  there  is  very  little  room  for  anything  of  this 
kind.  The  stringent  laws  and  rules  under  which  they  act  were  really  made  for  a 
past  state  of  things;  but  it  is  well  it  should  be  known  that  such  protection  exists. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  contain  strict  provisions  for  the 
proteclion  of  immigrants,  and  for  imposing  severe  penalties  for  all  attempts  to 
practice  imposition  upon  them. 

There  is  at  Quebec  a  medical  officer  of  the  Government,  called  the  Inspect- 
ing Physician.  His  duty  is  to  visit  all  immigrants  on  their  arrival,  and  any  of  them 
who  may  be  found  sick  receive  careful  attention  and  medical  treatment,  together 
with  all  necessary  comforts. 

Those  immigrants  who  have  not  fixed  destinations  are  generally  directed  by 
the  Government  Agent  to  those  places  where  they  can  find  work. 

Another  officer  of  the  Canadian  Government  travels  with  the  immigrants  on 
the  trains  to  see  that  their  wants  are  properly  provided  for,  and  that  they  are  not 
subjected  to  any  imposition  on  the  road. 

At  Montreal,  where  there  is  an  emigrant  station,  the  immigrants  are  received 
by  another  agent  of  the  Government.  The  indigent  are  supplied  with  meals, 
while  those  who  can  pay  their  own  way  are  supplied,  at  veiy  reasonable  rates,  by 
a  Government  contractor,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  agent. 

The  same  care  and  guidance  accompanies  them  west  to  Kingston,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  London,  Ont.  ;  and  still  further  west  to  the  Province  of 
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&  VVinnipeg.   Brandon,  and 

The  station  at  Toronto,  vvhfchS  h/  /'^f  ?^'™'^'."'  ¥""*^  ^""^  stations. 
Ontario,  is  a  very  extensive  buildinintr^,"^-"^  -P"'"^  ^^  ^^«  ^'•^^"ce  of 
and  clean  themsel^s.  and  obtain  mefk  r'''*'*'  ^'"'f'-ants  can  rest  and  wash 
ment  immediately  find  it  the  dem^nf  /  i  ?^""H'y'  ".ose  seeking  for  employ- 
the  supply.  ^         "'  ^^"^  ^^""^""^  ^o"-  labour  of  late  having  been  in  excess  bf 

PERSONS  WHO  SHOULD  AND  SHOULD  NOT  EMIGRATE  TO  CANADA 

Book!':  ';!iTcnrr"eadt  is^'ktl"^?,  '^"^  -^r  ''  ^^'  ^  of  this  Guide 
forms  a  consideration  under  The  £5^^  ^f  S^.V  ^''^r^^  '°  '^  as  it  properly 
for  intending  emigrants.  '^eadmg  of  this  chapter  of  mformation  and  advice 

THE  TIME   TO   EMIGRATE. 

all  clasrefoltSuSs''''  tS  l'""'  u  '"IWt''  '«  ^'^  '^'  ^^^V  e«'y  spring  for 
in  demand  wiTthe  bl  tim^thaSiJ^'  '"'^^^^^  •*'"  ^^^"^  ^^^  his^serfices 
and  the  agriculturist  who  mends  to  tl/Lr^  ?""^^  ^eed-time  in  Canada ; 
beginning  of  the  season^  opera  ioL  Thl^  ''»"^f°^  ^.ms^elf  will  arrive  at  the 
may,  by  getting  in  a  crop  of  Sir  nAt^Sc  Z^"*^'*,""'*  ^^'^  g°^«  t°  Manitoba 
week  in  June.  Sontribut?gre-X  to  ?he  unn-t"o?  V  '  T"^°J  ^^^  °^  ^^«  ^^^t 
first  year.  Or,  again,  if  the  TeZuhurll  i  k^^  *  °^  .^""^^'^ ^nd  family  during  the 
time,  he  will  find  greademSd  and  Wh"  '"  '""»'"«^'  .bout  harvest 

months ;  and  he  will  have^o  Hiffl^„w  ^-    ^^^^  ^°'"  ^'^  5^''^<^«  during  the  harvest 

The  farmer,  loo,  who  desires  ?^tnE/'""\^  J  ^/'l  ^'^"^  '^^'  P°'^t. 
time,  may  see  the  cJ^pr^owTneaid  Sav  Z  '  h"^'  '^  ^*  *=°™^^  '"  ^^e  summer 
leisure,  and  with  advSitEe  Ee  mSst  adv.m  ^''''V  ?PPortunity  to  choose  at 
the  North-West  too,  the  summer  an/fnf.?^^^"'  '^*=^*'°"-  ^^  Manitoba  and 
about  the  country  in  searchTS-o?  ^«  ^^  '"°"^*'1  '''''  ^'^^  ^est  for  moving 
for  a  suitable  spot  on  which  to  c^tt^^'  H  's<=o'"monly called,  "land-hunting,^ 
erect  his  house,  and  make  his  DreDamtinn?r'¥  -^^^"'^^  'b  ^^  "'^V  Proceed  to 
has  means  to  do  this,  he  may  S  h£  .tLf  -T^  ^^^'j''^  ^'"^^^  ;  and,  if  he 
from  being  en  the  spot.       ^  ^''  '^"^  *^"*'  S'«^'  advantage  in  the  spring 

any  o^fT i^eitoS,  tSf t  Sl^rU^^^mr  "T^^'  '"^^  «"^  -''^  ^"""i 
of  work  is  now  done  in  winte^  t  "me  bv  ?hk  ^  '  and  autumn  ;  and  a  great  deal 
rock-cutting  and  blasting  are  necSrv^.  and  Sf  ""^M^^'^^'c  Particularly  where 
m  the  winter.  Labourers  of  this  Snd'  Tu  I «  J  'f  ^«  ^^^^^  ^"'^'^  "^^  ^one 
demand  in  the  open  months  whUe  he  Zl^.  A"'^^''^.^^^"  «"^'c«  most  in 
will  be  much  more  limited.'  It  is  better  Therli?'  ?'?/"  '^^  ^'"^«^  '"^"ths 
come  during  the  summer  months.  It  would  no/;''  f^^??"^/'^  of  this  class  to 
ber  to  come  in  the  winter  "°*  ^^  advisable  for  any  large  num- 

markt^pTXtrrn^XTs^^o^^^^^^^^         the  binding  trades,  the  same  re- 
and  in  Manitoba  and  thi  No^th-West  for  so^r^r/-  ^  f'"'*^*"^ '"  ^^"^  ^'^  Provinces 
the  rapid  extension  of  railways  and  the  nJ^cT    T%}^  ^*'"'-'  '"  ^o^'    ''"ence  of 
and  also  in  consequence  ofTheJeriraoSSIl^^'^^'^^^^ 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West         ^    ^     settlement  which  is  taking  place  in 

r^^'^ok-^fZ'^^^^^^^^  ^"  b-ches  of 

-11.  seasons  of  the  year;  and  thrdemand  ?fr  surh  T^  '"^°°'L''  ^'"P'^y  '^^our  at 
being  to  some  extent  speciair>^irbe  frSj  t^± '?^°"'  '"  ^^^.  ^^^^'^J  branches 
The  demand  in  these  brLche^  Snot  InTliS oftSnV''^'^"^ "^'^  •^"°^- 
winte?rtu^„;r^Ttr:t  aT.r^^  vear.  either 

of  males  over  females  in  the  popu.atior  tt^nt^^gtrl^tSl^rc^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Jiot  only  the  advantage  of  being  sure  to  find  good  places,  but  they  have  better 
prospects  of  settling  themselves  comfortably  in  life,  and  themselves  becoming 
heads  of  families,  than  in  older  communities.  There  is  the  special  great  advan- 
tage for  this  class  in  coming  in  the  winter,  namely,  the  steamships  are  less 
crowded,  The  voyage  can  be  as  safely  made  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  nearly 
as  comfortably,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  not  being  much  affected  by  the 
seasons. 

It  is  advised,  as  elsewhere  stated  in  this  Guide  Book,  that  farmers  and  all 
•others  who  come  to  Canada  with  means  should  immediately  on  their  arrival  deposit 
their  money  in  a  bank.  The  Savings  Banks  connected  with  the  Post  Office,  for 
the  security  of  which  the  Government  is  responsible,  allow  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
•deposits.  The  Savings  Banks  connected  with  any  of  the  chartered  banks  allow 
the  same  rate  of  interest,  and  deposits  in  any  of  these  banks  are  specially  pro- 
tected and  absolutely  secure.  Time  should  be  taken  to  look  carefully  about  before 
inve*ing,  that  step  being  of  the  last  and  greatest  importance.  The  money,  while 
the  immigrant  is  thus  looking  about,  instead  of  being  in  danger  of  being  lost,  is 
•on  the  contrary  earning;  and  he  himself  may  with  advantage  in  many  cases  do 
the  same  if  any  suitable  work  should  offer,  and  thus  have  time  to  learn  more 
fully  and  particularly  the  ways  of  the  country. 

OCEAN    FARES   AND  BEST  WAY   TO   REACH   CANADA. 

Formerly  an  advice  was  given  to  intending  immigrants  to  select  steamships 
instead  of  sailing  vessels,  although  the  fares  for  the  former  might  be  a  little  more 
■expensive.  It  is  now  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  this  advice,  as  few  would  now 
think  of  selecting  a  sailing  vessel  for  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  steerage  fares  are  now  so  reasonable;  and  these  again,  in  their  turn, 
■so  much  reduced  by  the  assisted  passage  rates  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Of  course  the  intending  emigrant  will  find  out  the  days  of  sailing  of  the 
steamships  by  the  hand-bills  or  advertisements  which  are  now  so  very  generally 
published;  and  he  will  also  find  by  the  same  means  the  rates  of  passage— cabin, 
intermediate  and  steerage.  It  may  here  be  particularly  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  most  favourable  rates  of  assisted  passages  are  offered  to  female  domestic  ser- 
vants and  families  of  agricultural  labourers.  Assisted  passages  are,  however, 
afforded  to  other  labourers  and  certain  classes  of  mechanics  and  agriculturists. 
The  Government  assisted  passage,  as  regards  the  former  c!as§,  is  less  than  half  of 
the  ordinary  advertised  rates  of  steerage  passage.  The  assisted  passages  are  con- 
fined to  the  steerage,  and  do  not  apply  to  either  the  intermediate  or  saloon 
passage.  Application  should  be  made  to  any  Government  Agent  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  the  rates  of  assisted  passages  and  the  conditions  necessary  to 
■obtain  them. 

The  saloon  passage,  includes  all  provisions  and  stateroom.  The  intermediate 
passage  includes  provisions,  beds,  bedding,  and  all  necessary  utensils.  The 
steerage  includes  a  plentiful  supply  of  cooked  provisions,  but  steerage  passengers 
must  provide  their  own  beds  and  bedding,  and  eating  and  drinking  tins.  The 
•outfit  for  a  steerage  pass^e  is  as  follows:— i  mattress,  is.  8d.;  i  pillow,  6d.;  i 
blanket,  3s.  6d.;  i  water  can,  gd.;  i  quart  mug,  3d.;  1  tin  plate,  3d.;  i  wash 
basm,  9d.;  i  knife  and  fork,  6d.;  2  spoons,  2d.;  i  pound  marine  soap,  6d.;  i 
towel,  8d.;  total,  9s.  6d.  The  whole  of  these  articles  can  be  obtained  of  any 
outfitter  in  Liverpool  at  one  minute's  notice. 

These  articles  may  now,  however,  be  hired  at  a  merely  nominal  rate  from  some 
or  all  of  the  steamship  companies. 

AI'  children  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  are  considered  ocean  adrlts,  and 
<:harged  full  price.  All  children  under  twelve,  and  over  one  year  old,  are  charged 
half-price  ;  infants  in  arms  being  charged  los.  6d.  stg.  Children,  under  the 
ocean  adult  age,  have  special  rates  made  for  them  in  the  assisted  passages  of  the 
"Canadian  Government. 

The  steerage  passengers  being  so  well  provided  with  food  on  the  steamships 
of  the  principal  lines,  need  not  think  of  providing  themselves  with  any  kind  of 
provisions.  If  they  should  be  sic  ,  they  will  be  attended  to  by  the  ship's  doctor, 
and  supplied  with  medical  comforts. 
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ABOUT   BUYING    TICKETS, 

•^u?!?"^"^*"^  ^\^  intending  emigrant  will  do  well  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  agent  of  the  steamship  line  by  which  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sail : 
either  hvmg  at  or  near  the  place  where  he  resides.  He  will  generally  get  all  in- 
formation from  such  agent,  regarding  the  rates  of  passage,  steamship  outfit,  and 
deposit  to  be  made  for  securing  his  passage.  Such  agent,  moreover,  will  probably 
be  able  to  give  him  mtormation  respecting  the  Government  assisted  passages. 
On  this  subject  it  is,  however,  quite  as  well  to  write  to  any  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment ^ents,  whose  addresses  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 
.  ^-^^  ,®™'g/\"t  IS  generally  advised  to  take  his  ticket  to  his  place  of  destination 
m  Canada,  if  that  is  fixed,  as  he  will  thereby  be  saved  from  the  trouble  of  gettine 
another  ticket  at  the  port  of  arrival ;  and  in  the  case  of  assisted  tickets,  the  lowest 
railway  fares  are  added  m  the  fares  given  by  any  of  the  agents  of  the  steamship 
companies,  either  m  taking  an  ordinary  steerage  ticket  or  an  assisted  passage. 

Emigrants  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  destination  should  take  their  tickets  to 
Quebec;  and  at  this  point  they  will  learn  from  the  agent  where  they  are  likely  to 
obtain  work  ;  and  may  take  their  further  tickets  accordingly. 

Canadian  assisted  passages  are  only  aflforded  by  steamships  sailing  to  Canadian 

^  The  prices  of  all  ocean  passage  tickets  are  generally  very  widely  advertised 
m  tne  newspapers,  and  by  means  of  hand-bills,  etc.  Immigrants  should  avoid 
Ousting  touters  and  bad  characters  who  very  often  loiter  about  shipping  offices  ; 
and  should  take  care  only  to  have  dealings  with  the  regular  agents  of  the  steamship 
companies  or  the  agents  of  the  Government. 

It  happened  formerly,  also,  that  immigrants  were  particularly  liable  to  imposi- 
tion on  their  arrival  at  American  ports,  but  this  has  now  for  the  most  part  been 
done  away  with.  Young  girls,  however,  should  be  very  careful  not  to  sufJer 
t.^emselvcs  to  be  approached  by  persons  whom  they  do  not  know,  either  on  board 
steamships  or  after  their  arrival.  ' 

Agriculturists  in  search  of  land,  and  specially  those  going  to  the  North-West. 
should  be  very  careful  how  they  receive  the  glowing  representations  which  are 
made  to  them  by  agents  of  land  companies  who  will  waylay  them  at  many  points 
on  their  journey,  and  particulariy  in  passing  through  some  of  the  Western  States. 
An  immigrant  bcunfl  for  Manitoba  should  persevere  in  spite  of  all  representations 
or  misrepresentations  in  going  to  s  je  for  himselr. 


DURING   THE   PASSAGE. 

As  soon  as  the  emigrant  gets  on  board  the  steamship  he  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  rules  he  is  expected  to  obey  whilst  at  sea.  These  are  generally 
printed  and  himg  up  m  the  steerage.  He  should  do  his  best  to  carry  them  out  ; 
to  be  well-behaved,  and  to  keep  himself  clean.  He  will  thus  add  not  only  to  his 
own  health  and  comfort,  but  to  that  of  those  around  him.  If  he  should  have  any 
S"lfnn^?.°M.  r''""-  °f  <=°'"P>ai"t  during  the  passage,  he  should  of  course  make 
It  known  to  the  Captain,  who  will  naturally  seek  to  have  justice  done,  as  well  for 

thL7«^  '"u'^^  ^f  ^^'  ^^?^  °l^^  .'^iP  ^"^  ^'^  employers.  But  if  for  any  reason 
there  should  be  a  failure  in  this,  the  immigrant  should  make  his  complaint  to  the 
Government  agent  immediately  upon  landing  at  Quebec,  while  the  ship  is  in 

r...,  Jf'X  ""f^"  ^^^^"^  ship  is  responsible  for  any  neglect  or  bad  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  stewards  or  any  of  the  officers  or  the  crew.  All  steamshios  carrying 
emigrants  have  doctors  on  board,  and  in  rase  of  sickness,  any  emigrants  will  receivi 
b    the  doctor  '"^'^'""«'  w^^h  such  comforts  as  may  be  considered  necessary 

The  large  steamships  have  stewardesses  to  look  after  the  female  nnrtJon  "<"  th*" 
steerage  passengers,  who  have  separate  and  isolated  accommodation^in  the  better 
class  ot  steamers  ;  a  necessary  precaution  where  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  are 
carried  within  a  limited  space. 
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LUGGAGE. 

.)  T)t  ^"^"^^°"  of  emigrants  cannot  be  too  particularly  directed  to  everything 
l^T.  Jheir  luggage.  In  the  first  place  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  not 
^rf.fi'^"'.  f"i"^'l?  "''^^  unnecessary  articles,  as  these,  besides  causing  them  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  inay  m  the  end  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  worth. 
f.«f  i^"i  steamship  bills  the  passenger  will  find  stated  how  many  cubic 

teet  ot  luggage  he  can  take  with  him  on  board  the  steamship.  Cabin  passengers 
nfciir'  ^°  v-H^  feet  intermediate  passengers  15  cubic  feet,  and  steerage 
IfrlT'f  ?  lY  ^^''  °^  ^"ggage  free.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  number 
?h,n  fK  ,f  IK  luggage  whicn  the  steamship  will  allow  is  very  much  heavier 
than  the  150  lbs.  m  weight  allowed  to  each  passenger  on  the  Western  railways. 
^Jth  in^  "''  )^'T  '"  ^^^  older  Provinces  of  Canada  are  very  liberal  in  dealing 

E  W.V  '^'nn  \t^^^^^l  ^"^  "^1"  ^^^  P.^^'  ^"yth^"g  t^^^t  is  not  very  much  out  of 
the  way.  On  the  Weste.n  railways,  however,  the  luggage  is  weighed,  and  high 
Ti^iT"  ^'■^^^^'■?«d  for  all  luggage  in  excess  of  150^^^.  weight%r  passenger 
A  family  or  party  going  together,  however,  may  have  their  luggage  all  weighed 
together,  and  no  charge  made  unless  there  is  an  excess  above  an  average  of  IW 
;S  wn?v.  •  *P/  ^^^""^  lumbering  things  sometimes  carried  by  immigrants  are 
TrrlT  ^  paying  the  excess  of  freight  for,  and  can  be  better  and  morl  cheaply 
purchased  on  arrival  at  their  destination.  The  luggage,  and  boxes  t)r  trunks  of 
every  passenger  should  be  plainly  marked  with  his  nTmf  and  destination. 
ct,^„i5      .^^  '"ggage  and  boxes  are  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  but  the  emigrant 

the  vovJal  "'Ty,''Pr^t''",'i  r^"  E^lH*g«  the  things  he  will  require  for  ufe  on 
the  voyage.     These  he  should  keep  by  him  and  take  into  his  berth. 

h,.cr.aT^'^u^  sometimes  suffer  great  loss  a,.'  inconvenience  from  losing  their 
luggage  They  should,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  it  until  it  is  put 
on  shipboard.  It  is  then  perfectly  safe.  Upon  arrival  at  Quebec  it  will  be  pised 
by  the  Customs  officers  and  put  into  what  is  called  the  "baggage  car"  of  the  rail- 
ZZhTJ'i  "^^^  ''A  "  '?'?^'^  "  '°  '''  destination.  Thl^ans  tha  there  s 
f  rnrr^lon^-  ^r*'^'^*  l^^'f  P'ece  of  metal  with  a  number  stamped  on  it,  while 
t=  X=.-P  ?  '?  P'ece  similarly  numbered  is  given  to  the  passenger  to  keep  until 
wir*^!^°"  ?f/«^f  «f  .The  Railway  is  then  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his 
IrE!  f  f  "^  'n"°'  Sive  It  up  until  he  shows  his  "check."  This  custom  has 
great  safety  as  well  as  convenience. 

h,-c  i,^!!"  ^":"^^;,  at  Quebec  or  Halifax,  however,  the  immigrant  should  see  that 
,,  i  .ifFif -'"ro^  ?'™u°"  ^^^  '^""^  ^'■^'"5  and  if  he  is  going  to  the  North-West 
w2  r  ^'^'^  ^if ^^''  \'  '""'^  f'"  ^^^*  ^''  baggage  it  palsed  by  the  United 
!r.irin«  r "'"'  °^'T-  '^'u-'  '"^  "Sain  put  on  the  train."^  Many  have  suffered 
great  loss  from  not  iaking  this  precaution,  their  luggage  having  been  left  behind. 

WHAT  TO  lAKE. 

The  emigrant  should  take  M'ith  him  as  good  a  supply  of  clothing  as  he  can. 
Woollen  clothing  and  other  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  blaukets,  house  linen,  etc.. 
are  generally  cheaper  m  England  than  in  Canada.  Generally  all  bedding  should 
be  taken,  and  the  covers  or  ticks  of  the  beds,  but  not  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  stuffed,  as  these  would  be  too  bulky,  and  can  readily  be  obtained  on 
arrival. 

Many  of  the  little  household  necessaries  which  the  emigrant  possesses  he 
might  do  well  to  bring,  and  they  may  prove  very  useful ;  but  still  it  is  advisable 
to  consider  well  the  weight  and  bulk,  and  how  far  it  is  worth  while. 

Articles  of  household  furniture,  crockery,  stoves,  or  heavy  articles  of  hard- 
ware, should  be  left  behind  or  sold,  except  in  some  circumstances  for  special 
reasons  which  the  emigrant  will  consider.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
articles  are  very  liable  to  breakage,  especially  on  long  railway  journeys  to  the 

Agricultuml  labourers  should  not  bring  any  of  their  tools  with  them,  as  these 
car.  easily  be  j;ot  m  Canada,  of  the  best  kinds,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Generally  speaking,  the  farming  tools  used  in  England  would  not  be 
suitable  for  Canada. 
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.  trarl!.^^?!^?.'*'"  ^".^  artisans  will  of  course  bring  the  special  tools  for  their  special 
hnvlnl  P"^!"»''^;  l^ut  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
have  tSirL7n,'"n7  '°°l'  '  •  ^""^'^^  "^  reasonable  prices,  and  that  it  is  bette?  to 
rhanfnhl^K  "^  P"^chjis.ng  what  they  want  after  reaching  their  destination, 
troub  e.nA*'"P"''^  "^'^^  ^  ^'^^y,'°^  °f  ^"ggage  on  their  journey,  causing  them 

betSrlH^ntt^r!^-     ^f-  2f T^'  '"^^  ^^^  '°°'^  ""^^^  '"  America  are  lighter  and 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  than  those  made  in  the  Old  Country. 

MONEY, 

In  bringing  out  money  from  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  better  to  cet  a  bill  of 
onterio'.?'"V'"''  °(,"''''  ^°'  ^"y  large^um/as  then  there  ifno  danger 
sovereign?  i?L»^^  '^f""  sums  are  better  brought  in  sovereigns  or  hSf- 
FnS  f '-if  ^"  as  possible  rather  than  in  silver  or  bank-bills.  Even  Bank  of 
England  bills  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  may  vary  and  not  always 

Se^T/o!;  .1*'"  ^"""^r"'  u.\"'.g2^^  ^°^«'«'g"'  ^"d  half-solereigns  have  always 
their  absolute  par  value,  which  is  fixed  by  law.     On  silver  coins,  ihillings,  florins, 
half-crowns,  etc,  the  emigrant  will  lose.  Vakethe  shilling  for  instancL    AUhTgb 
norHnL^^fr'  ^°'  ^^^  A'^  ?^^  P^""^  >"  England,  it  is  nit  really  worth  that  pro 
sCrAnL  ''"^  -"'y  ^'^^^  ^'  *=^'>^  *  "  ^°^«'""  ^"d  not  a  legal  tender  except^  or 

T-Snil*  nfi'  i^t     ^''^«'.*'^«  emigrant  brings  had  better  be  in  shillings.    The 
vames  of  English  money  in  dollars  and  cents  are  given  on  page  i8  of  this  Guide- 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INTENDING  SETTLERS 

IN  MANITOBA. 

fh^  mnJ'^"^  f  i^^  certainty  that  an  influx  of  population  into  Manitoba  will  be 
tne  most  marked  feature  of  the  immigration  movement  for  many  years  to  come,  it 

omeTetHMn/n r  ^^  P"*^'"-'  '^''^"^'°"^  '^^P^^^'"^  '' '"  '^is  place  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition  of  information  in  previous  pages  in  this  Guide  Book. 

K-Jn  Ji?^  previous  directions  hov.'  to  go,  and  what  routes  to  take,  from  the  United 
ocS^  '  °'  ^^  coninent  of  Europe,  are  common  to  all  immigrants;  and  all 
rnrm^'i^^'  ^°  Canadian  ports  .nd  facilities  afforded  to  immigrants  are 
hZ^lVr!"-  ^'i  ?V"S  'u  M^"»toba.  The  word  "  Manitoba,"  in  this  particular, 
being  also  intended  for  the  Canadian  North-West.  Manitoba  being  the  Gateway^ 
Rn.fonTvf'^v^,'^"'^''','"  .Manitoba  arriving  at  United  States  ports-either 
ff  nn..^  .  .r  Y^/l^-shou  d,  if  they  have  not  already  procured  through  tickets, 
fnfl?.n.^f  ^^"^  ^?  S^  P?\"^°^  destination  without  suffering  themselves  to  be 
neinn.  in.^"  .Pf-^^'^vy  ""f^^r  ^^  'P«*=>°"^  misrepresentations  made  to  them  bv 
persons  interested  m  the  sale  of  American  railway  lands.  They  should  persist  in 
proceeding  to  their  destination  to  judge  of  the  facts  for  themselves.  From  New 
York  or  Boston  the  tickets  should  read  via  C/uca^o  and  Sf.  Paul  to  Winniteir 
unH,?lf/ffi'""^  at  Winnipeg  the  settler  should  put  himself  in  communication 
SirHT^l  ?*""'  A-  ^^^  C^"^^l'a"  Government,  from  whom  he  may  obtain  maps 
affording  clear  indication  of  the  localities  and  general  information  as  to  where  he 
may  nna  lands. 

Tmmff /i!?ol™f '^"f  ^  S^i"^  ?\^"  *'">^"'  mechanic  or  labourer,  the  Go  /ernment 
Immigration  Agent  will  afford  him  information  as  to  how  he  should  proceed  to- 
Obtain  work;  and,  in  many  cases,  he  will  find  that  applications  have  been  lodged 
with  the  agent  making  a  demand  for  such  service  as  l.e  may  probably  be  abllto. 
supply.  The  same  remark  applies  to  agricultural  and  common  labourers,  and 
also  to  female  domestic  servants. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  Table  of  Wages-published  in  this  Guide  Book- 
that  very  high  prices  were  paid  at  the  time  of  its  publication  :  those  prices  being, 
as  stated,  actual  quotations  of  facts  at  the  date  of  publication  ;  they  being  also  in- 
^nf"  KM  ?P'^  development  of  wealth  in  a  new  country  of  immense  extent, 
will  probably  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  high.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
uuriic  m  mind  that  a  new  community  might  be,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  high 
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practically  no  limit  to  X  mtses  h  h^^^^  '"i  '°''  ^ '■'^•"^"-     ^ut  there  is 

the  territory  being  about  LTarte  as  the  whol^^"^'^"  North-West  can  absorb, 
'  of  every  kinl  to  deveLp  The  ra,^  .f^  °^  ^"'■°'?1'  ^"'^  i»in«table  resour- 
.. ^rurally  relation  to  what  may  be  earne  ?  hi  ""^^^^  ^^'^  '"  ,'^"'=^'  <^o"ditions  has 
Free  Grant  lands,  for  the  pkin  reason  ^hl  ;f^  "'^"  ""^^  '^"^^^  "P  ^^o  acres  of 
the  ready  resourc^  whiJh  i  aluavs  on^n  i  I-"'''"  '/  'V^  '°  '"^^^  ^°  '""^^^  from 
work  for  wages  at  very  great  diS;.antage  ''"^'"^  "^  '""^'  ^'  ^'^  "«» 

very  slmple"?d"4  eLi^^^^^^^^^^  -  ^he  prairies  are 

to  agriculture  can,  with  hVapplkatfon  nTrn''^°  ^"'T  "^^'^^^^  P^^^'""^'^  "^^d 
soon  become  sufficiently  proTcKrhf=f"^^r  ^"'' f°°^  ^^^'^'^^^  ^ense^^  very 
Tenant  Farmers'  Delegates  who  recent  •  •?T'^J-  -^T^  °^  ^^e  Agricultural 
the  Minister  of  AgricuUuresrated?nfw^''''f  Manitoba  on  the  invitation  of 
men  who  had  bfen  TotU    pu^^^^^^^^^^ 

Kingdom  succeeding  perfectfyaKrner.-rMT>f^  agriculture  in  the  United 
the  change  of  life  and  sense  of  Sn  Manitoba,  and  highly  contented  with 

cited  was  that  of  a  wai  er  of  a  S'  '".•'  ''^'"^^Sht  One  special  instance 
Manitoba,  taken  up  a  free  crant  of  ^.n3  ^"i"^  house  who  had  immigrated  to 
farmer,  his  previous  occupation  Lvnl  been  "tJ  '"'V  ^°^"  ^'  ^  ^^'^'^  ^"'^"^^f"' 
that  of  an  agriculturist.  ^It  ha  haonened  tLt  '"°''  ""Promising  introduction  to 
in  offices,  and  other  sedentTrv  oS.nnt?  ^^^^^""^  '"I"  ^^°  ^^^^  been  engaged 
Grant  lands  in  Maniobawirsuccerir!:  '  «^"'^d  «n  Government  f>ee 
ments  are  made  to  show  wha  men  can  /o  f  ^  °^  f  tisfaction.  These  state- 
th.-mselves  to  a  given  situaTion  Ifhei  than  nf^^  '■"^^"/f'y  .set.  about  to  adapt 
would  not  have  such  power  of  Idap^at^on  to  ]^  ^'""^J  '"''"^'^°"  ^°  '"^^  ^ho 
occupation  of  agriculture.  a^^aptation  to  leave    sedentary  pursuits  for  the 

desir^to^SrupTa'nSo'M  SL^^hSr^"^-"'  T'-  f  P^-">'  ^'^^  -^° 
Dominion  Lands  Surveys  and  th^marfcL''^"''"'',^  T't  '^^  'y''^""  ^^  ^he 
and  maps  being  quite  different  from  tw"  ^u  "'^fi'^T^^'^  ^^^  '^y^'^'n  of  surveys 
of  Europe.     The  seUleri    referred  to  tV"!*""  ?'^  ^'^o^i^ces  and  the  continent 

vious  p4s  of  this  Guide  Lol^^S  the  chapter'oTS^^^^  '^^l'  '^^"^'"S  '"  ?'«" 

very  simple,  and  a  half  hour's  study  win  nSf/.h^  Manitoba.  The  principles  are 
very  little  practice  will  enable  Hmtn  "'f^'!,^''"  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  a 
surve,.d  tLitory  in  whf^hl^  Jjl^^^^ffif-^^^^^         ^^^  ^  ^^  P--  ^f 

sectiotl'd^Vn^htT^it!'?^^^^^^^^  stuir^r r  °^r ^°-'  ^^^^  ^^ 

soon  as  possible,  with  the  ;«SJ2  I;/f  ^""'"^  "'""^^  ^'"^^^^f  acquainted,  as 
prairie  ifself,  to'mark  the  tZn^ptand  seJfonrr'^  T^'^^  ''''  P'^^^^  °"^he 
soon  as  a  man  has  learned  thTs  he  could  nof  ll  I  ?• "  '°  '^"^'^'^'^  '""'^«"«-  ^o 
North-West;  but,  on  the  contrarv   ^It  /  lost  in  any  surveyed  part  of  the 

balloon  in  any  pa  t  of  thi  reXn  he  w^^  ^'°"'  the  clouds  or  from  a  ' 

mounds  and  p^osts  ;  and'S^h^  4^°;  'f  J\h^  work  to  find  the  nearest 

he  would  know  his  exact  posTtion  aS  tL  h  •""'  ^r''V^'  ^°"^^  ^^^  °"  '^em, 
tance  from  any  given  po  nHs  accuial  v  n,  S'.'"^'  ?^  '^'  '^TP^'^'  ^"^  ^'^  'l'^- 
good  observation  of  the  sun  ?LSrrSner  t  An  °'' v^P'"'"'^  appliances  and  a 
.  A  verj'  full  and  exact  diSn  how  n  1..-  ?u;  ^•'Z''^'*  'P°^  °"  the  ocean, 
in  the  "M  Prcs/ccio%ManZa^^^^^^  this  information  may  be  found 

Allen,  of  Winnipeg;  which  cantons  Ztfl  r^u'^'"  ^^  Captain  Chas.  William 
tions  and  townships  :  the  ^yhTofficm^!  ^"TT'^'^t  ^"'^  ™«""«ients.  sec- 
Interior  of  the  Government  of  Canada     ^  ^^'"''""^  ^^'  '^'  Department  of  the 

T,   .  K,    r^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^ES  IN  CANADA. 
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The  preceding  tables  show  the  relative  proportions  between  rates  of  wages 
and  the  cost  of  living.  Of  course  wages  may  fluct;iate  with  circumstances  in  dif- 
f  ;reat  [ocalities,  and  so  may  the  items  which  form  the  cost  of  living.  In  the 
older  Provinces,  howe'  r,  fluctuations  cf  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  so  great  as 
ia  a  new  community,  s  ich  as  in  Manitoba  for  instance. 

Both  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  are  higher  in  Manitoba 
than  in  the  older  Provinces.  This  stat*  of  thmgs  is  incident  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  a  new  community;  and  especially  in  view  of  the  suddenly  rapid 
d  evelopment  which  has  taken  place  in  Manitoba ;  a  province  which  is  distant 
from  (he  old  centres,  and  one,  moreo'^er,  "'hich  it  takes  the  workingman  con- 
siderable time  and  money  to  reach.  In  >fanitoba  there  has  been  what  is  called  a 
"rush"  to  obtain  land.  Large  sums  have  been  taken  to  that  Province  for  the 
purjKJse  of  speculation  in  land  ;  and  also  by  immigrants ;  and  large  sums  have 
been  expended  l)oth  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Governnient.  The 
effect  of  the  combination  has  beento  create  excitement  and  high  prices,  and  the 
probability  is  that  this  state  of  things  may  continue  for  some  time,  perhaps  for 
some  years  to  ccme ;  but  ultimately  everything  'vill  settle  down. 

A  gentleman  from  England  who  visited  Canada  last  autumn  to  examine  into 
the  suitability  of  this  country  as  a  field  for  English  immigration,  anquired  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  indicate  officially 
and  v/i'h  precision,  v,hat  kinds  of  mechanics,  artisans  or  labourers,  and  in  what 
numl)ers,  would  be  sure  to  obtain  work.  This  question  is  the  first  to  occur  to  all 
men  who  give  particular  consideration  to  the  subject  of  immigration.  It  is  the 
ol)jec(  of  this  Guide-book  to  furnish  ihe  information  that  will  form  the  most  in- 
telligible answer  to  the  question. 

Tlie  classes  wlio  would  be  sure  to  d'"  well  in  this  country,  and  the  numbers 
in  which  they  are  iaviteil  to  com.e,  have  been  fully  indicated.  But  it  maybe 
rapea,ted  here,  and  cannot  be  too  well  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  men  to  work  the  land,  to  carry  on  Public  Works, 
and  fcK'  women  to  assist  in  domestic  service.  Next  iu  order  ot  numbers  ould 
come  those  mecl'ianics  and  artisans  who  do  the  work  of  building  in  allitsbra.-ches. 
Information  with  reference  to  many  of  the  particular  trader  is  made  knovn  by 
their  own  organizations,  and  by  capitalist?  wanting  skilled  labour  in  such  trades. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  did  a  few  years  ago  send  circulars  all  over  the 
Dominion  to  ascertain  what  numbers  and  what  classes  of  immigrants  were  required 
in  each  locality,  especially  the  numbers  of  labourers,  mechanics  and  female 
domestics.  The  Department  caused  the  answers  received  to  be  tabulated  ;  and 
these  indicated  that  in  the  five  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba,  nearly  l50,ocx)  persons  of  these  classes  were  required. 

This  system  of  ascertaining  and  tabulating  the  wants  of  localities  was  not 
continued,  for  the  reasoi  that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  and  transmit 
such  lists  to  thf  United  Kingdom  in  time  to  have  the  wants  supplied.  The  time 
required  to  make  representations  to  the  emigrating  cla  3es,  and  afte.vards  for 
them  to  rxt  on  such  representations,  was  too  long,  to  make  that  system  of  any 
pract.ic  •!  v-^  '.  and  the  conditions  of  a  locality  became  changed  in  the  meanwhile, 
cthe"^  incomers  supplying  the  wants.  The  practical  course  now  taken  is  :  the 
Agents  of  the  Depart,  icnt  take  means  to  inform  themselves  of  the  demand  for 
lalKJur  of  ill  sorts  within  their  several  districts;  ana  direct  the  immigrants 
accordingly  on  their  arrival.  T'us  system  is  founi  to  be  effective,  and  experience 
has  deuionstrated  it  to  be  the  only  one  available.  These  agents  in  their  respective 
localities  keep  books  of  application  and  registration.  It  is  practically  found  that 
prosperous  times  and  [he  opening  up  of  new  lairds  attract  a  large  immigration, 
while  on  the  contrary,  ti.nes  of  commercial  crisis  and  depression  ciieck  it. 

f -astly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  communities  which  have  been  built  up 
chie<1y  by  emigration  are  among  the  most  thriving,  energetic  and  prosperous  in 
the  world.  The  group  of  Australian  colonics,  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  are 
examples  of  tliis.  The  men  and  women  who  voluntarily  emigrate  are  naturally 
not  the  least  energetic  or  enterpiising  of  the  peoples  from  which  they  come,  and 
fresh  sti'.iulus  is  given  when  they  find  in  the  new  country  the  conditions  of  success 
in  life  open  before  them  on  almost  every  side.     It  is  not  sip:iply  or  mainly,  there- 
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^'f*  ^r^''l°u°'^  the  higher  wages  an  immigrant  can  earn  in  the  new  country 
But  a  though  he  may  be  called  upon  to  endure  sc^me  hardships,  ft  is  J^ie  Jhnnce 
of  bettering  his  position  in  life;  a  chance  vhich  has  come  for  hundreds  of    bou 

n  ftt""  n?  '''"i'-P"^''  T^  ^''  r  ^^.  *^"-^°-^^°  '-^"^^  «^^"  "<=h-for  large  commits, 
in  fact,  now  claiming  the  rank  of  nations.  "umnrs, 
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APPENDIX. 


DOMINION    LANDS    REGULATIONS. 

bearing  date  the  2=th  day  of  May  las"    ^'  '       ■''"'^^"'"'«d  for  the  Regulations  now  in  force, 

these'-R^eg:iSr2e'^clatit?L"'fLfc"i'''^  ^°^'''-^^^-^'  ^-"'-'-  ^'^^".  ^^^  'he  purpose  of 

^'^dl|-?;^'^rSS^,r  :lSS^l!;r;i;;l^  '"^'"  "-^  -  -^^  '^--^  '-  or  the  Cana. 

^"Tlas'sTw  b!  '°""'  "^  '^'  '"'"'"  ""'  "^  ''^^  ^'''"^'''^"  P^-^'fi^  R^il^vay  not  included  in 
Class  D.— Lands  other  than  those  in  classes  A,  B,  and  C 

hom«te\d^  rnTprempnon"''""  '"  ^"  ''^  '"''^^""^  ''^^'^  '''-  '°  ^^«  ^eld  exclusively  for 
''■  Ster  proviS"''  ""'  "''"■'  ''"^'  '"^^  '^^  "'^""'=''  ^^  colonization  agreements,  as  herein- 
r      V^.n!^l  '''^"^  "  "l^y  be  necessary  out  of  then,  to  provide  wood  lots  for  settlers 

f^-"Pt'"  cases  where  the  Mm  ster  of  the  Interior,  under  provisions  of  the  Dominion 
Lands  Acts,  may  deem  It  expedient  lo  svithdraw  certain  lands,  and  se°l  them  aHubUc 
auction  or  otherwise  deal  with  them  as  the  (Jovernor-in-Council  may  dl  e't  ^ 

Com^an^''  ''^^"""-^--d  sections  in  Class  A  are  reserved  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

at  tht  thSl  of  tleT'""'  "'''°"'  '"  '""^■"■''  '''  ^"^  ""  ^'^''^"  b«  ^■-  ^-'^  -'  $-50  per  acre,  payable 
"■     Council.'"''"'"  '^'''  ''^'"   '''"'  ""^  '""^  '^^  ^•^•'^"   ^-"^  «"'^^^vise  by  the  Governor-in- 
The  odd-numbered  sections  in  Class  D  shall  be  for  sale  at  $2  per  acre,  payable  at  time  of 

Except  where  they  have  been  or   may    be   dealt  wiih 

Council. 

Except  lands  affected  by  colonization  agreements,  as  hereinafter  provided 
Persons  who,  subsequent  to  survey,  but  before  the  issue  nf  fhT nlTJrfr,  ( •         -i    r    u 
Qth  October,  ,879,  excluding  odd-numbered  sections  from  hores?eaden^ryon{  ,?"';'<: -°^  '^1 
land  in  odd-numbered  sections  by  residing  on  and  cuItivaTine  d^e  same   ^1  ^ll'  if  .n  '  °^^^'^'°"  °* 

^uXe'S^sTctronr™'"'  "  °'^'-^'"  '°--'^^'  -''  P-r^ti'o^reXes  ti'f  t&^;:re  o^v-e;.! 

PRE-EMrTIONS. 

7.  Tlie  prices  for  pre-emption  lots  shall  be  as  follows  •— 

For  lands  in  Classes  A,  B,  and  C,  $2.50  per  acre. 

For  lands  in  Class  D,  $2.00  per  acre. 

Payments^shall  be  made  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  entrv  or 
at  such  earlier  date  .y  a  settler  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands 
Acts,  obtain  a  patent  for  the  homestead  tt>  which  such  pre-emption  lot  belongs 


sale : 
a. 

b. 

6. 


otherwise  by  the  Governor-in- 


TIMBER  FOR  SETTLERS. 

H^t^^^l^^^l^^T:^^^  -  ^°'"^  ^-^'-  Purchra^°o"d  rof nr e^ceTd! 
l.cen.ses  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  homestead  and^rt-emptit'entry  Snd'from  X'''  ^^  ^"'^ 
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PASTURAGE  LANDS. 


i6,  leases  of  tracts  for  grazing  put 


/■. 


c. 


16.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Act  44  Victoria.  CI 
|K«es  mav  b«  ^.a.Ue-.i  on  the  following  conditions :'  -         =  .  - 

"■    co^Jr  a^^;;:r':rea  tr„"°circ^°L7er'^'"^  '^•'"'^'"""^  ^--'  ^^'  ^  ^'^'^  '-«  ^^all 

and"St:"^„''^:;^su^^UTd^«rte^&'n'^  t''  ^^.^^-ibed  in  townships 

shaP    liefore  th^  ;ci  ,1  If  P  1  '^'^"'"'Y.  the  party  to  whom  a  lease  may  be  promised 

anrthe  plan  and  fie"noV«S  such  Trvev^hnlV'f'"^'''""-  ^'T  '^^  Surveyor-General; 
ment  of  the  Interior  ^  '''^"  ^^  deposited  on  record  in  the  Depart- 

in.  its  term  Maintain  cal^ tS^ in"a7  el  ^tt^^oSon"  '''  '""'  ^"'  ^''^"  ''"^• 

Ss^StlthT^ll^^^^^^^^^  the  lessee  may 

per  acre  in  cash  leasehold  for  a  home  farm  and  corra/,  paying  therefor  $2.o3 

F^ure  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  lease  shall  subject  the  lessee  to  forfeiture 

invited,  rd'th7?eaL7ha%Te'S&t'"o^L^n'f:^  '^'^  of  the  same  land,  tenders  shall  be 
addition  CO  the  rental.     Thl'  s^aid^jS^to't  Ja^Kre'lL'feuSth'e  Sl"""  "^^^^^^^  '" 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

sections  it  a^d  29  in  eacrTownship^  wh  ch  are  SnLo^^^  '''«^«°n !  <"•  '« 

betongtoche  Hudson's  Bay  Conipany  '  °'  ^^""""^  ^  ^""^  ^^'  ^"^'"^"^ 

By  order, 

LINDSAY  RUSSELL, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  Suneyor-Geticral. 

Ottawa,  23rd  December   1881. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Lands 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  LAND, 


eminent  Surveys,  diir  ng  the  past  season  enTw-  1?  ^/^  "'^  '"^  ''^P''^  progress  made  in  the  Gov. 
agncultural  lands  in  Ma^nitobfand  the  Sfor"h  West'  ^xKnV,"  "f^!"  ^%  ^*'^^'"»«  ""'he  finen 
.ng  24  miles  from  each  side  of  the  main  line  wi^f  be  Snosed  r.rL/""  •^''  '^'^^^^  *"'"•  «*'«"d- 
(10s/  sterling)  per  acre  upwards,  with  coNDiTm«c^»,f^,  ^'  P""*  ""anging  from  $2.50 
lands  without  conditions  of  cultivat  on  mav  he  nhfl  2  J  /=Q"'R'ng  cultivation.  Prices  of 
cultivation  or  settlement  forms  S  o^^^conside  a  ion  lTK'^r^^"1  Commissioner.  When 
as  hereinafter  described.    These^egulatioL^^a^e^tSed  fi^'Jll^fXsT^t^.  ^^^^^ 


TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 


the  pLZilZi  SJ  oVJ-Txth  fnTasran^dS^e'tl?""^  "^  "-  '-^^  -»  ^^  ^-en  ;  but 

bonds  .„  be  obtained  on  ^P^cJ^n^l'T^BZI^lY^-^^^^^^^^^ 

REBATE. 

the  land!  wni°b7Xu&'in?h!i^lui^ing  cJndido^s"       ^^'  ^"*''  «<=«=°'-d'"g  '°  the  price  paid  for 
an  undeTt\kfnTto^^:itrva!eTh?rard!''''^  ''  '^''^'^  ""'^  «'  '''«  '™e  of  purchase  he  enters  into 

from'da?e"tf'cl?actr  ''"'  *=°""'^"^'^  ^°''  "^  "^^  ''-"S*^'  ""der  cultivation  within  four  yean. 

3..  In  cases  where  purchasers  do  not  reside  on  th^  Ur.A      .1  . 

quantity  purchased  shall  be  cultivated  during  eacHf  the  four'        '^^l'  onf-'^ighth  of  the  whole 

the  balance  due  including  the  full  pur^^ch^ SL'^olX'rfmtTe?  ''n^llt^^'^^^j^l^^^  ^^ 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 


All  sales  are  subject  to  the  following  general  co.nditions  : 
ment  ha^s  blTmldr"'^  "'''''  "P°"  '^""^  P"-'^-^'^  '°  be  maintained  thereon  until  final  pay- 
the  purdlLser."  ""^  ^--^'"-'^  'awfully  imposed  upon  the  land  or  improvements  to  be  paid  by 

landlco^nt^inbrta^^nTuinreSto^  ^".™--'  ^nd  coal  lands,  and 

thereon  and  tracts  for  Town  sites  andS^aypu^po.er         ''"^'■""'  ''^"'^^  ^"'^  ^^'"  Po^er 

'^^^^nl^^i^^iii:^  water  pov.er,  will  be 

ability  to  utilize  the  same.  i^'=»»u"s  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  intention  and 

^^■^^inlL^^^^^^^  (except  for  the  value  ot 

wide,  to  be  used  for  right  of  way,  or  o?her  r  :     -v  nn^nl    ^  u  '""'P  °[  '^"P«  "^  'an«l  2°°  feet 
Pacific  Railwav.  or  anv  hr,„.KU:r  °f  :5  !_" ,_  ;y,P"rPoses,_  wherever  the  line  of  the  C.,nnH;=,„ 


p'-^'  '"  "=  "scu  lor  rignt  ot  way,  or  other  r  1     -. 

Pacific  Railway,  or  any  branch  thereof,  is  or  shall  be  licatVd "  """  "'  '"*  Canadian 

6.  Liberal  rates  for  settlers  and  their  effects  will  be  granted  by  the  Company  over  its  railway. 

ror  lurtner  nartinnlai-o   ^nnl^T  »»  »i r> ..■._-  •' 


F„,  ,,„,.  ,.     ,  ,  :    "  «""'^'="  "y  ^"e  ».ompany  over  its  railway. 

wJjoJsS^rS:'E^fn%^^^^^^^  Land  Commissioner,  J,,-m  H.  M.T.v,=h 

England.  -"^--ndeR  kegg.  Land  ^-^-ui  of  the  Louipany,  loi  Cahnon  Street,  London,' 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

MONTKEAL,  November  30th,  X882.  CHARLES  DRINKWATER. 

Secreiary. 
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POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  HAVING  OVER 
5,000  INHABITANTS  COMPARED. 


NAMES. 


PROVINCES. 


Poi'ULATION. 


Montreal 

Toronto ,[ 

Quebec 

Halifax ;:;; 

Hamilton 

Ottawa 

St.  John ;;;; 

London 

Portland ',', 

Kingston " 

Qiarlottetown 

Guelph 

St.  Catharines 

Brantford 

Belleville '.',', 

Trois-Rivieres 

St.  Thomas 

Stratford 

Winnipeg [ -„.....„. 

Chatham '.'.'.'.'.'.\  Ontarb 

Brockville 

Levis 

Sherbrooke 

Hull ; ; ; 

Peterborough '. 

Windsor 

St.  Henri 

Fredericton 

Victoria 

St.  Jean  Baptiste  (village) 

Sorel 

Port  Hope 

Woodstock 

St.  Hyacinthe 

Gait 

Lindsay 

Moncton , 


Suebec 
ntario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Ontario 

New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Prince  Edw'd  Island 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

guebec 
ntario  

Ontario 

Manitoba 


1871. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

Quebec 

Quebec 

Ontario   

Ontario 

Suebcc 
ew  Brunswick  . . . 
British  Columbia . . 
Quebec 


107,225 
56,092 

59.699 
29.582 
26,716 

21.545 

28,805 

15.826 

12,520 

12,407 

8,807 

6,878 

7,864 

8,107 

7.305 

7.570 

.2,197 

4.313 
241 

5.873 

5.102 

6,691 

,  4.432 


4,611 
4.253 


Totals. 


8uebec 
ntario 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Ontario 

New  Brunswick 


6,006 
3.270 
4,408 
S.636 

5.114 
3.982 
3.746 
3.827 
4,049 


494,699 


1881. 


Numerical 
increase 

or 
decrease. 


140,747 
86,415 

62,446 
36,100 
35.961 
27,412 
26,127 
19,746 
15,226 
14,091 

11.485 
9,890 

9.631 
9,616 
9.S16 
8,670 
8.367 
8,239 
7,985 
7.873 
7.609 

7.597 
7,227 
6,890 
6,8i2 
6,561 

6.415 
6,218 

5,925 
5,874 
5,791 
5,585 
5.373 
5,321 
5,187 
5,080 
5.032 


33,522 

30,323 

2,747 

6,518 

9.245 

5.867 
2,678 
3,920 
2,706 
1,684 
2,678 

3,012 

1.767 
1.509 

2,2H 
1,100 
6,170 
3.926 

7,744 
2,000 

2,507 

906 

2.795 


Percent- 
age. 


2,201 
2,308 

212 

2,655 
1,466 

»5S 
471 
1.391 
1.575 
1,360 
1,031 


31.21 

54-05 
4.60 
22.03 
34 -60 
27.23 
9.29 
24.76 
21.61 

13-57 
30.40 

43-79 
22.46 
18.61 
30.26 

»4-S3 
280.83 
91.02 
32x3.27 
34-05 
49-13 
13-54 
63.06 


47-73 
54-26 

3-49 
81.19 

33-25 
2-75 
9.21 

34-93 
42.04 

35-53 
25-46 


641.703    I    147.004 


29.71 


The  indicated  decrease  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  St.  John  is  attributable  to  the  <Tr,_>at 
fire  which  occurred  m  the  year  1877.  when  half  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes  Grea°  numbers 
were  thereby  driven  into  the  surrounding  districts,  and  many  whose  business  and  Yocia!  t"es  were 
thus  severed,  did  not  return  to  the  City.  "^^  ^^^"^^ 

aJII^^  "r*'^  "^  ""^  "'y  "''  "»•' ^""i  jl^e  'o^ns.  of  St.  Henri  and  Moncton  not  having  been 
defined  in  1871,  no  comparison  can  be  made.  Leaving  out  the  above  city  and  towns  tht  tota) 
increase  and  rate  per  cent,  are  as  represented  in  the  table.  ' 

Note.— In  1871  there  were  in  Canada,  20  cities  and  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over 
with  a  total  population  of  430.043.  In  rt8i  the  number  of  such  cities  and  towns  had  increared 
to  37,  having  a  total  population  of  660,040.. 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 


Value  of  Exports  and  Goods  Imported,  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec» 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  following  years  : 


YEAR. 

Total  Exports. 

Total  Imports. 

Duty. 

Fiscal  Vear  ending  30th  June,  1868 

do                     do            1 869 

do                     do           1870 

do                    do           1871 

do                     do           1872 

do                     do           1873 

do                     do            1874 

do                     do           187s 

do                    do            1876 

do                     do           1877 

do                    do           187B 

do                     do           1879 

do                     do           1880 

do                    do           1881 

do                    do           1882 

$  57.567.888 
60,474,781 
73.573.490 
74,173,618 
80,^42,015 
87.750.s92 
85.711.413 
73,164,748 

75.774.941 
70,907,303 
74,098,157 
66,330,856 
82,918,828 

93.631.677 
102,159,243 

$  73.459.644 

70,415,165 

74,814,339 

95,838,908 

108,697,928 

124,902,934 

122,422,458 

117,322,425 

87,076,194 

94,487,130 

88,320,474 

77.389.736 

82,581,648 

99,751,014 

119,419,500 

$  8,819,431.63 
8,298,909.71 
9,462,940.44 
11,827,932.53 
12,656,253.12 
12,667,508.07 
13.798,458.16 
14.452,030.38 
11,789,892.89 
11,653,186.17 
11.895.572-61 
11,920,828.38 
13.170,507.78 
17.173.017-75 
21,708,837.00 

Affffrecrate  for  fift»2eii  vears 

$1,158,879,550 

$1,436,899,497 

$191,295,305-62 

ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPORTS  OF  THE  DOMINION   IN  1881. 


ARTICLES. 

Produce. 

Not  Produce. 

Total. 

Produce  of  the  Mine 

$  2,767,829 

6,867,715 

24,960,012 

21,360,219 

21,268,327 

3.075.095 
622,182 

$  148,425 

31.169 

749.836 

1.30S.391 

10,025,800 

968,028 

146,468 

$  2,916,254 

6,898,884 

25,709,848 

22,665,610 

31,294,127 

4.043.123 

768,650 

do         Fisheries 

do         Forest 

Animals  and  their  Produce 

IVIanufactures 

Miscellaneous  Articles 

Total 

$  80,921,379 

$  13.37S.117 

$  94,296,496 

971.005 

3,023,322 

Coin  and  Bullion 

Estimated  amount  short  returned  at  Inland 
Ports 

Grand  Total 

^$98,290,823 

(  r 
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VALUE  OF  FISHERIES  OF  THE  DOMINION. 


PROVINCES. 


Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick . . 

Quebec 

Prince  Hdward  Island! 

British  Columbia 

Ontario 


Total , 


Increase  . 


Valub. 


186(). 


$6,291,061.46 
2,744,446.58 

2.^3'. 556-45 
'.675.088.90 

7'3.33532 

444,491 -oo 


$Mi499.979-7« 


1881. 


$6,214,781.50 
21930.904 -58 
2,751,962.50 
1,9551289.80 
'■454,321 .26 
509,903.00 


$'5,817,162.64 
'4.499>979-7» 


$    1,317,182.93 


RAILWAYS. 

_     The  following  table  show.s  the  progress  of  the  R.iilw.iy  interest  of  the  Do- 
minic n  from  the  30th  June,  1876,  to  the  30th  June,   1881. 


YEAR. 


Year  ended  30th  June,  1S76 
do  do  1877 

do  do  1878 

do  do  1879 

do  do  i8So 

do  do  1881 


317.795,468 
326,328,976 
360,617,186 
362,086,138 
371,051,192 
389.285,700 


Miles 
5,157 
5,574 
6.143 
6,484 
6,891 
7,260 


5,544,814 
6,073,233  ' 
6,443,924  I 
6,523,816  I 
6,462,948  j 
6,943,671  I 


6, 33', 757 
6,859,796 
7,883,472 
8,348,810 
9,939,858 
12.0  5'323 


19.358,084 
18,742,053 
20,520,078 
19,925,066 
23,561.447 
27,c.  ^7.509 


s 

15,802,721 
15,290,091 

16,100,102 

16,188,282 
16,840,705 
20,121,418 


1^ 


fi^ard'^  unprecedentedly  rapK^ogTei^Tr'^^S-e  pTJ^en^^t^  etc"  wftftL^w^S^o^fSnTuT 

(188,)  the  track  ^ill  probably  bf  laid  'nhrbasrof  the' RocW  Moum-dis  '  ^d'jfc  r''"^'°" 
conffdentlyexpect.thatthe  whole  line,  with  a  mileaRrCtrunk  Hne  and  Cnchesfo^^^^^ 
will  be  completed  m  the  year  1887,  four  years  earlier  than  the  date  spedfiedTn  thiir  contra^  ' 
P.rifirp'^  compan.es  have  obtained  charters  for  the  construction  of  lines  to  connec  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  with  points  in  the  rai  way  sv.stem  of  OntaHn  ^nrl  r,.^,.,  V^^i^.,  .•  '-""^a'an 
roads  are  projected,  ar^  in.some  cases  unL?^;\i"r;?ctSSn  OnTaHo^QueT  ^a^d 'ivLl^^^^^^ 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  Chignecto  Ship  Railway,  now  under  charter  and  .ut^idv 
will  convey  ocean  ve.s.sels,  with  their  cargoes  unbroken,  across  the  isthmus  of  tW  n.lt^^^ 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  "Great  European  and  North  AmercanThor^  ^  ^^^' 

.:  \;r\^VhTtar'-7??-i£-.°^^^"  'hf  betw^rJhfT^rc^o^nint^^o^L'-sr.L 

imAnt  anSong'n^gleLedil"-^/  ''^^"'^  ^^-vfounaland,  bung  to  light  the  resources  of  that 
the  ra^af  .^itgelntS'^y^tr.fo'^  ^'''  J"'^'  '^^^'^  '°''^^  30th  June,  .88.. 


•  ■*l 


J 


I 
a 
3 
4 
S 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
la 
»3 

M 
»5 


i6 

17 
18 

19 
20 

31 

aa 

as 
24 

36 

27 
38 
39 
30 
31 
3a 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 

38 
39 
40 


41 
4a 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
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LIST  OF  CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 
[From  Official  Report,  joth  /une,  iSSr. ) 


NAME  OF  RAILWAY. 


Albert  

Canada  Atlantic !!!!!!!! 

Canada  Central ,,..,, 

Canada  Southern .'!.'.'!.' 

Canada  Pacific \ 

Carillor.  and  Grenville 4 

Chatham  Uranch 

Coboure,  Peterboro'  and  Marmora 

Credit  Valley 

Fredericton \\\' 

Grand  Junction !!!!!.!!!.. 

Grand  Southern ...!..!! 

Grand  Trunk  !!.,'!!!. 

Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron !!.!!!.. 

Grand  Trunk,  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Erie 

Great  Western 607  07^ 

London  and  Port  Stanley jC  gg 

Wellington,  Grey  and  Bruce ifig  35 

London,  Huron  and  Bruce gg  8q 

Brantford,  Norfolk  and  Port  Burwell '.,  ij.  tA.J 

.  Gait  end  Guelph 

Hamilton  and  North-Western  (included  in  N.  &  N.-W.) 

Halifax  and  Cape  Bretor.  Railway  and  Coal  Co 

Intercolonial 

International ,...'. 

Kent  Northern !!!......!!!.... 

Kingston  and  Pembroke ...............' 

Massawippi  Valley 

Midland !..!!!!!! 

Missisquoi  Valley ....."!.!!..!...!.!!!.[ 

Montreal  and  Vermont  Junction ..:..........'..' 

New  Brunswick 

New  Brunswick  and  Canada 

Northern  and  North- Western 

Nova  Scotia,  Nictaux  and  Atlantic 

Petitcodiac  and  Elgin 

Prince  Edward  County 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec  and  Lake  St,  John !......!...! 

Quebec  Central 

Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Occidental"  .".".".'."."..'.".".'.Vio  80 

Toilette •'  ^ 

Laurentian .'.'.".'.'.' 

Stanstead,  Shefford  and  Chambly  ............,..".' 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 

St.  John  and  Maine .'!!!..'!!!.! 

St.  Martins  and  Upham 

South-Eastern .'.".'. ....... ..... .140      V 

Lake  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence 61       \ 

_     Montreal,  Portland  and  Boston ' "  "  ^6       f 

Spring  Hill  and  Parrsboro' '"  ^ 

Toronto  and  Nipissing ".'.'.*'. 70      V 

Lake  Simcoe  Junction ..]... 26  eo  f 

Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce " " '      ^^    ' 

Victoria 

Welland '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V...'. 

Waterloo  and  Magog ,,, 

Western  Counties 

Whitby,  Port  Perry  and  Lindsay.!!!!!!!!! 

Windsor  and  Annapolis ' "       '  V 

Windsor  Branch t 


Length  op  Lini, 

Completed,  j      Under 

—  Cunstruc- 

(RaiU  laid.)        tion. 

Miles 
5«.5o 


aio 

396.60 

Siaoo 

13 
9 

47 
183.30 

aa.30 
90 

83.30 
1,156.23 


»44 
903.71 


319-80) 
1325; 


79-75 
840 

69.66 

II 

63.50 

34 
143  65 

10.10 

23 .  60 
17600 
127 

377-54 


14 

32 -lo 
198. Jo 

36 
145 


339-05 


43 
59 
92 

30 


239 


3a 
105.50 


Total 


NoTK.— Great  additions  were  made  to  this  list  during  1882. 


igi 

55-50 

25 

23' 

67 

46.50 

84 

32 


75.95-81 


jliles. 
133""' 

ai3J8-oo" 


30.00 


16 


47 


7500 


239 


2.910.00 
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GOVERNMENT  CIRCULATION,  31ST  AUGUST,   1882. 

Fractional  Notes $      174,014  10 

Provincial  Notes 58, 739  23 

Dominion  Notes 16,525,802  25 

Total $16,758,555  58 

Eatik  Circulation 33,953,387  81 

Total  Circulation $50,711,943  39 

AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Government  Savings  Banks $  12,295,000  16 

fost  Office  Savings  Banks     10,442,051  46 

Other  Savings  Banks  9,330.057  55 

$  32,067,109  17 
Deposits  in  Char'/^red  Banks 118, 089,316  73 

Total  Deposits $iSo,i56,425  gc 

GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  BANKS    30TH  JUNE,   1S82. 

Balance  31st  May $11,673,175  80 

Deposits  during  June 605,348  60 

Interest  for  yeai 411,948  61 

$12,690,473  01 
Deposits  withdrawn  and  Interest  paid  during  June 395,472  85 

Balance  30th  June $12,295,000  16. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Deposits  in  hands  of  Minister  of  Finance  on  September  30th,  1882 $10,442,051  46 

Daposits  during  month $474,232  00 

Payments  during  month 319,920  74 

CITY  AND  DISTRICT  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  MONTREAL— SEPT.,  1882. 

Deposits $6,371,271  24 

Cash  in  hand  and  Securities 6,873,039  16 

CAISSE  D'ECONOMIE  DE  QUEBEC. 

Deposits $2,958,786 

Cash  and  Securities 3,029,008 
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THE   CANADIAN   CANALS. 


S|pSSSSSS5t=,HS 

The  following  table  of  distances  indicates  also  the  respective  positions  of  these  catials,  thus  :- 

Straits  of  Be.Ie-Isle  to  Father  Point.  statute  Miles. 

Father  Point  to  Rimouski °^l 

Rimouski  to  Quebec 

Quebec  to  Three  Rivers  (or  tide-water) •' '^^ 

Three  Rivers  to  iMontreal 74 

Lachine  Canal ^^ 

Lachine  to  Beauharnois 'A 

Beauharnois  Canal '54 

St.  Cecile  to  Cornwall '. "<* 

Cornwall  Canal .' ; ." 3=^4 

River  and  Farran's  Point  Canal '30 

Rapide  Plat  Canal '°^* 

River  and  Point  Iroquois  Canal...... .'. "^j/ 

Junction  and  GaloDs  Canals "^  A 

Prescott  to  Kingston J^X/ 

Kingston  to  Port  Dalhousie °*^^'' 

Port  Dalhousie  to  Port  Colborne  (VVellaiid  ■Canal)! '.'.'.'. '^° 

Port  Colborne  to  Amherstburg ' 

Amherstburg  to  Windsor ^3^ 

Windsor  to  Foot  of  St.  Mary's  Island.".' .".'.' '^ 

Foot  of  St.  Mary's  Island  to  Sarnia...  " ''^ 

Sarnia  to  foot  of  St.  Joseph's  Island...  ^^ 

Foot  of  St.  Joseph's  Island  to  Sault  St.  Mary.'.'. ^^° 

Sault  St.  >.lrry  Car?l '♦7 

Head  of  Sault  St   T.  arv  to  Point  au.-i'Pins. ' 

Point  aux  Pins  to  Duluth 7 

390 

Total -— — 

2.384 

.  tSJ/T"" ^jT^-f-~'^^T  '^ besides,  the  canal  route  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa  and  Kingston  • 

N./jo4irr.jfor'TffR"r£reS'sii'rs^^^^^ 

passage  of  timber  ;  and  155  miles'  distance  is  available  for  light  draft  vessels?  ^ 

a  lock  48x200  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  and  a  breadth  of  55  ft/  ^  ^^ 
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DISTANCES. 

QUKBEC^^UV^^  AND  MALIN  HEAD 


From 


To 


Quebec  |  Saguenay  .... 

Saguenay. i  Father  Point. ..'.'.'. 

Father  Point    .........    Lighthou.se  we.st  end  AnticVsii.! 

We.st  end  of  Ant.cost.    |  Cape  Whittle,  Labrador  Coast: 

Cape  Whittle •,'  i  Beiie-Lsle  Lighthouse,   ea.st  en- 

u  ,,    ,  ,  (        trance  of  Straits 

Elin'lfcad::::::::;:S^"r'''^°"'^°^^-'-'^" 


Sections 

of 

Navigation. 


Liverpool "i     j^^ 


River  St. Lawrence.. 

do. 

do. 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


and  Irish  Sea.. 


'^YrellnT  ^"'^''  "^  ^i-^'^POo\,  via  Belle-Isle  and  Malin  Head,  North  of 


106 

53 
176 

175 

209 

1.750 
192 


122 

61 

202 

201 

240 

2.013 

221 


2.661  3,060 


:^^,™."i'^'s&'?'i,p^tKiLi^s5  '"">  "*""  "-A° 


Fko.m 


Sections 

of 

Navigation, 


Quebec Saguenay 

.Saguenay ,  Father  Point 

I'atherPoint [  Metis  Point 

l^^''''  ,••••: ;  •  •  I  Cap  Ste.  Anne  des'Monu 

Cap.    Ste.    Anne    des , 

Monts  .       .........;  Cap  de  la  Madeleine ,,„ 

Cap  de  la  Madeleine . .  i  Fame  Point ....  ,  ' 

fame  Point. ,'  Cap  des  Hosiers.. . '.'.'. >  '1°' 

C^  St!  KrTde-  Mi:  j  ^'''^  ''•  ^'^"^  "'  ^^^'^-'°"  •  • "  ■    Gulfofsftawre. 

^•'^"""^^'^ 'Liverpool :;;::;::;!    dt-andlShSea.. 

'^"°'oIu!!',,^"^^^'=  '°  Liverpool,  via  Cape  Race  and  Mai 


River  St. Lawrence, 
do 
do. 
do. 


ence. 


106 
53 

22 
71 

46 
29 
25 

343 


132 

1,800 

192 


Is 


122 
61 

25 

82 

53 
33 
29 

384 

152 

2,070 

221 


of  IrelamL  ...::..     ^'^^"^001,  tv«  ,.ape  Kace  and  Malin  Head,  North  ] 


2,819 


3.242 


GREAT  CIRCLE  OR  AIR  LINE 
Distances   in   Gkogkafhicai.   Mile.s,    as    per    Map 

PritLlSHED    l;v    OHDER    OF    THE    HoN 


From 


Yokohama  (Japan). 

do. 

do. 
San  Francisco 

do. 

Hurrard  Inlet 

Port  Simpson. . . 


.,..,     Ar  ^^    ''""^    Dominion    of    Canada 

THE^IjJ^TER_0FjrHE^lNTER20R,^^N 


To 


Port  Simpson 

Port  Moody  (Burrardlnlet). 

San  Francisco 

New  York 

Montreal  . . 

do ;: 

do. 


St.  John  (Newfoundiand).' .' .' .' '.  ] '.  ]  I  Cape  Clear' .' .' 

M ,,  ,     ''° i  Tory  Island....::::: 

^^X"    '  9"'=''"'^  ^^''^^'  S'-  L-awVenceV 

,^ciS:,  :::::::::::::::::::::::!kel]:!:l^^(:'^^'•^->•••■ 
S!!:i!lce::::::::::::::::::::::i'^°r^'-^••••;;":::::::::: 

...     '^f,      , I  Cape  Clear :: 

^'^'•V^'^I--i"f'  i  Liverpool  .. .  

do.  


lory  Island 
Cape  Clear 

Halifax 

PortLind  ... 
Uostoii  .  . 


Cape  Race 
do. 


Miles, 

3.865 

4.374 
4.470 
2,228 
2,202 
1,992 
2,194 
1,670 
1.693 
145 
1,01 
J    . 

1.657 
1.736 
1,708 
240 
310 
470 
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ANALYSIS   OF   MANITOBA   SOIL. 

{.Translation  of  Letter  to  Senator  Emit  Klotz.) 

„        -  "  Kiel,  29th  April,  1872. 

Hon.  Senator: 

"  The  analysis  of  the  Manitoba  soil  is  now  completed,  and  the  result  is  in  100,000  parts : — 

Po'ash 228.7 

Sodium -,.8 

Phosphoric  Acid 6914 

Ljme. '.'.'.'.'.'..'.  682.6 

Magnesia 16.1 

Nitrogen 486. , 

"  Yours  trulv, 
(Signed),  "  V.  Emmp.rling." 


{Extract  from  Letter  of  Senator  Emil  Klotz  to  Jacob  E.  Klotz,  Agent  /or  the  Dominion 

Government.) 

....  .,,,,,,  "  K.EL,  4th  May,  1872. 

After  considerable  delay  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  analysis  of  the  Manitoba  soil  from 
Professor  Emmerlin^,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
this  place,  and  hope  it  may  be  of  service  to  you.  Annexed  I  give  you  our  analysis  of  the  most 
productive  soil  in  Holstein,  whereby  you  will  see  how  exceedingly  rich  the  productive  qualities 
of  the  Manitoba  soil  are,  and  which  fully  explains  the  fact  that  the  land  in  Manitoba  is  so  very 
fertile,  even  without  manure. 

"  The  chief  nutrients  are,  first,  nitrogen,  then  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  predomi- 
nates there  ;  but  what  is  of  particular  importance  is  the  lime  contained  in  the  soil,  whereby  the 
nitrogen  is  set  free,  and  ready  to  be  absorbed  in  vegetable  organisms.  The  latter  property  is 
defective  in  many  soils,  and  when  it  is  found  defective  recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  means 
by  putting  lime  or  marl  (a  clay  which  contains  much  lime)  upon  the  same. 

"  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  Manitoba  soil,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  the  farmer  who 
desires  to  select  for  his  future  home  a  country  which  has  the  most  productive  soil  and  promises 
the  richest  harvest,  no  country  in  the  world  offers  greater  attractions  than  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"  Analysis  of  the  Holstein  soil  and  Manitoba  soil  compared: 


Holstein 
Soil. 

Potash 30 

Sodium 20 

Phosphoric  Acid 40 

Lime. . ._ 130 

Magnesia 10 

Nitrogen 40 


Excess  of  Properties  oj 
Manitoba  Soil. 
198.7 
13-8 

20. 4 
552.6 

6.1 
446.1" 


If! 


Analytical  Laboratory,  Surgeon's  Hall, 

Edinburgh,  14th  December, 

Analysis  of  Sample  of  Manitoba  Soil. 

Moisture 

Organic  matter  containing  nitrogen  equal  to  ammonia   23° 

Saline  matter  : 

Phosphates 0.472 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.7^ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.937 

Alkaline  salts 

Oxide  of  iron 


1876. 


21.364 
11.233 


1-273 
3-"5 


Siltcious  matter : 

Sand  and  silica 51-721 

Alumina 8.132 


7.560 

59-853 

100.000 
The  above  soil  is  very  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  contains  the  full  amount  of  the  .saline 
ertilizing  matters  found  in  all  soils  of  a  good  bearing  quality. 

(Signed)  STErHENSON  Macadam,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  etc. 
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NATURALIZATION 

United  States  Naturalization  Law. 
and  not  otheS  ?!^'^'"'"«J  '°  ^^^o-e  a  citizen  of  the  Uni.ed  States  in  the  following  manner 

Dist£?^r  We^nliSrorthe^yrifrrfet  ^tT'^o'rPLf  i^'  ^°h"^V°^  '^^  Fl"^'^  S'^'«>  ^  ^ 
Common-law  Jurisdiction  and  a  Seal  and  Qerk  tw^  ,  ^^"""'^  °*^.  ^"^  ^'^''^^  States  having 

.IS  bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  Z  ^T  w'  ^'i?^'''  P"°r  '°  "^'^  admission,  that 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  PrincfpoLnf.fy.^''^  ^'^'1''  ^"'^  '°  ••^"ounce  forever  all 
may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subfect  '  ^°'^"'^'«'  ^'ate  or  Sovereignty  of  which  the  alien 

one  o/t'he"coSSL's;e^'i&n1tt'^^^^^^  admitted,  declare  on  oath  before  some 

that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abTre<=  .1?  S?"''"""°"  f'^e  United  States,  and 
Prince,  Potentate,  State  or  Sovereignty  ^nd  car^irnl^i  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign 
State  or  Sovereignty,  of  which  he  fas  befo^ 'L  Sn  ^^'  '^y."^"'^'  'o  'he  Prince,  Potentate, 
recorded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.    (RevlS^d  S^ta^trof  th\"teLtt'aL%°nTett«^^ 


DECLARATORY  STATEMENT  OF  A  UNITED  STATES  CITIZEN. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 


f  ss.  ^  DISTRICT  COURT, 

>  County  of 

the  District  Court  of  the  personally  appeared  before  the  subscriber,  the  Clerk  of 

a  Court  of  Record,  and  made  oath  that  he  was  bornt  ^°'  ^^'^  ^'^'^  of  Minnesota,  being 

UnftPH  ^tf  "-^^  IT  !'shteen  hundred  and  "  .^.  .  ^.        ■         . 

United  States,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  '  ''^^'  ^^  emigrated  to  the 

hn«^  /7v    T,-     •  .        '"  "le  year  eighteen  hundred  anH  °"  °''  ^''°"'  '''^  '"°"''^  of 

bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  TTntf»7i  <=.  .  ,  5  "^at  it  is 

allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreien  Prince  Poten?^  .  I.  f "' ^2''  '°  renounce  forever  all 
particularly  to  the  Queen  of  LglandJ{^^l(  hels  Siec  "'  Sovereignty  whatever,  and 
Subscribed  and  svorn  to  this  \  ''""ject. 

''^>°'  A.D,8         } 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA    \  ^^^''^• 

County  of  ^'"^°'"'''^^'°^^'  W 

I  ' 

Judicial  District  for  the  State  of  TVTmnPr'''"  ?^  'i!^^  Distiict  Court  of  the 

Record  now  in  my  office      ^"  ""^  Minnesota,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  copy  ot  a 

District  CourTth^  '^'"^°''  ^  1;%^/^""'°  ^^'  "'^  "^"^'.-^  ^^^^l  the  Seal  of  the  said 

Clerk. 


FINAL  OBLIGATION  OF  A  UNITED  STATES  CITIZEN. 


County  of 


DISTRICT  COURT,  ) 

Judicial  District,    V 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Unitid  s''  "c"^"^  °^"^'"  ^PPhcation  of 


Term,  i8    . 

.     , ,'  and  '0  become  a  citizen  of  the 

do  depost  pnd  say,  each  for  himse'f    that  h«  ;■=  ,     •^-  r   ,      ..  .        heing  severally  sworn 

acquainted  with  the  above  named      '  '""'"  ""^  '^^  United  States,  that  he  is  well 

imit^  andunder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  fiv»  '.''^  '''''■''  ''^^''^^d  within  the 

last  past  within  the  State  of  Minnesota  ;  and  th-it  dnrfncr  th  ^  ^'*'''  >f '  P=*^t>  ^"^  for  one  year 
as  a  man  of  good  moral  character  att^che^I  /n  .h  """"."^.the  same  period  he  has  behaved  himself 
States,  and  well  disposed  to  thel'oodSe.  an^'  h.4i'p"':'P'-?n°^  '^^  Constitution  of  the  Sd 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  in  open  Court  this       '      'T     '^^  """ 

dayot  jg  j. 

Clerk. 


•    «, 
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STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 


DISTRICT  COURT, 

Judicial  Court, 
County  of 

\'  ^'  ^■'  "^°  ^*^^''  ^^^^  ^  ^'"  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  1  do  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  forever,  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every 
Foreign  Power,  Prince,  Potentate,  State  or  Sovereignty  whatever ;  and  particularly  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  whose  subject  I  was.  And  further,  that  I  have  never  borne  any  hereditary 
title,  or  been  of  any  of  the  degrees  of  nobility  of  the  country  whereof  I  have  been  a  subject,  and 
that  I  have  resided  within  the  United  States  for  five  years  last  past,  and  in  this  State  for  one 
year  last  past. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  in  open  Court  this 
day  of 


\ 


rict,    y 


Clerk. 
STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 


DISTRICT  COURT, 

_  Judicial  District, 

County  of 

And  now,  to  wit :  At  a  term  of  said  Court,  now  being  held  at  in  and  for  the 

County  of  _  in  said  State,  upon  the  foregoing  oath  and  affidavits,  and  upon 

further  proof  having  been  made  by  the  production  of  a  certificate  that  the  said 
did,  before  the  Clerk  of  Court 

the  same  being  a  Court  of  Record,  having  common  law  jurisdiction,  make  the  requisite  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  aU  other  aih 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  Ordered  lv  the  Court,  that  the  said 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  admitted  to  be,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  Court : 

A  true  Record.    Attest : 

Clerk. 


ilegiance,  as 


CANADIAN  NATURALIZATION,  PASSPORTS,  AND  OATHS  OF 

ALLEGIANCE. 

CIRCULAR 

Downing  Street,  i8th  May,  1882. 

^'{'.•~^^''  J^Iajesty's  Government  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  position  of  Aliens 
naturalized  in  a  Colony,  when  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony  in  which  naturalization 
h.is  been  granted,  and  they  have  decided  that  Aliens  naturalized  in  British  Colonies  shall,  as 
regards  their  claim  to  British  protection  out  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  be  placed,  in  future, 
on  the  same  footing  as  Aliens  naturalized  in  this' country  under  the  Natural iza,tion  Act  of  1870. 

2.  lo  carry  out  this  object.  Aliens  naturalized  in  British  Colonies  will  be  allowed  to  receive 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  in  which  they  have  been  natur.ilized  a  passport  unlimited  in 
point  of  duration,  instead  of  a  passport  for  one  year,  as  is  now  autliorized.  These  passports  will 
also  be  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  pn  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 

,  .  3-  Ifj  however,  an  Alien  naturalized  in  the  Colony,  and  not  possessing  such  passport,  finds 
himself  in  need  of  one  when  ma  foreign  country,  a  British  Minister  or  Consul  will  be  empowered, 
on  such  evidence  as  he  may  deem  sufficient,  to  grant  him  a  Provisional  Passport,  limited  in 
duration,  in  order  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of  his  case,  and  to  enable  him  to  return 
to  his  Colony  or  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so  establish  his  identity  beyond  question,  and 
obtain  a  Permanent  Passport. 

4.  I  enclose  an  amended  Regulation,  which  will  be  substituted  in  the  Colonial  Regulations 
for  the  present  Regulation  No.  404,  in  Chapter  XIV.;  and  also  an  amended  Form  of  Passport, 
which  will  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix,     .  place  of  the  Form  and  Memorandum  now  in  use. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

■ru    nffl       A  •    ■  •       •       u  KIMBERLEY 

The  Officer  Aaministering  the 

Government  of  Canada 


Form  of  Passport. 

This  Passport  is  granted  to  A.  B.,  naturalized  as  a  British  subject  in  this  Colony,  to  enable 
him  to  travel  in  foreign  parts. 

This  Passport  is  granted  with  the  qualification  that  the  bearer  shall  not,  when  within  the 
limits  of  the  Foreign  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his  Colonial  Cer- 
tificate of  Naturalization,  be  entitled  to  British  protection,  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject 
of  that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  Treaty  to  that  effect 


Governor,  (Lieutenant 'Governor,  or 
Officer  Administering  the  Govern- 

,  ment)  of  the  (Colony,  Island,  or 
Province)  of 


(Signed 


C.  D. 
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S.  II.  Passport,  to  Naturalized  British  Subject,  m  the  Colontes 

their're';p^c°r:rS^:s'"'5'hTFt'.^'<^r  to  Persons  naturah.ed  in 

Passports  must  be  signed  by  the  Officer  aEi«.".l''  'V^"  Appendix  (page  3,7).     These 

express  declaration  tLt  the  person  receiving  the  Pafsnnr't  9°^"""*"''  «"'',."^"''  ^^^  «" 
subject  in  the  Colony.  receiving  the  Passport  has  been  naturalized  as  a  British 
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it 


POSTSCRIPT. 


ed  in 
rhese 
in  an 
ritish 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa,  July  26th,   1883. 

of  Winnipeg,  there  has  been  r  de.rl.  f  ''''  ^""l  P''^'^t''^"'«''ly  in  the  cUy 
mechanics"  The  vt.y  Lh  ra"es  patlTJLlr^'.f  ^^S^^'.  P^^'ticularly  o? 
and  which  continued  in  the  s^^S^  !f.  /f'  ""/  ^^"^  quotation  referred  to, 
mechanics,  the  effect  of  whch  onTLf  ^^^  ''Y^^  '"^"^  "^  ^he  class  of 
a  decline  in  the  rate  o?wrges'  '''  '""■'''''  ^^^  ""^"^^''y  '^^'^'^  '<^  ^^"^e 

acItr"Si;":farrstS?'h\4°1n"M ''•!  ?"''^  ^?'  '^^^'^  '"--'  -■•'  «^-tly 
general  rule,  wiU  h^-ly  c,  ^nJifo  be  ^  f"''!!''*"  '"^  '^^'  North-West,  and.  as  a 
occur  ;  the  ;ery  rapid  inrtu'    of  setUers  tnZ  '^'  '"omentary  fluctuations  may 

postslri^t  :1  "^   "   ^"'"   ^^    '^^    ^'""^^^'--^   «f  W'-^ges  at  the  date  of  this 

Sr'r..;;. per  day  $.00  to  $3  so 

Stonecutters "  ^  f  to  300 

Bricklayers 3  50  to  4  00  • 

Plasterers 2  50    o  3  00 

Blacksmiths "  2  25  to  3  00 

Labourers "  ;  5o  to  3  00 

Navvies "  J  25  to  i  75 

fS' Dome.tic;i:  '  '''  '"°"^^'  ^'^  ''^^''  ^°  ^  '«  3^  o^ 
General  servants per  month  12  00  to  i?  00 

Cooks ,  r    ^^    . 

AM,       1  .  ,  .' "  15  00  to  20  00 

ChambermaKls  at  hotels „  ,1  ^  ^^        „^ 

Dmmg-room  guls „  ,500102000 

P..-f     .?^""'"l'"'  "^  '"'^'"'"'■ers  arc  re<,uired  for  the  works  of  the    Canadian 

La^e  S  ,  S  r;'  ^rr';^  "^  ^^"'^  •"  '^^^  ^-th-Wcst  as  on  the  works  north  o 
Lake  Superior.     Ao  less  than  10,000  men  are  asked  for  at  a  rate  of  pay  of  $1  co 
per  flay,  and  board  at  from  $3.50  per  week.     Under  these  conditions,  fn   usTr  ous 
nen  can  very  soon  save  enough  from  their  earnings  to  enable  them  to  sSe  on 
land,  and  thus  become  independent. 

Mr.  Van   llorne,   the  General   Manager  "of  the  Canadian   Pacific  Railway 

So?;S  W^'  .  r  P"'''"^"'  '"  I'-'"'  ■'^^^^^•"g  ^here  is  work  in  Manitoba  a,S  tSe 
No  th-Wes   for  every  man  wishmg  to  accept  it  at  the  wages  mentioned  in    he 

m^mfL'uStlS-'^"'^'  '    '''''  ''"'  '"  '^^"  continuousfy  ;    and  that  the  de- 

fi.  1  ?•''''"  If  '''  "''^'^'"^'^=7^  "^  ^  ^^i^ltlen  influx  of  his  class  in  a  new  country  were  to 

m  taking  any  work  at  such  wages  as  the  above,  and  by  watching  his  chances  he 
would  be  sure  in  the  end  to  succeed.  A  difricully  hai  been  tha^t  some  ?ew  men 
ha^  refused  to  accept  such  work,  as  has  been  open  to  them,  outside  of  their  ^wn 
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6P»T  CIRCLE.  OP  <mtlHE  DISUWCE5.  IH  BE06MPHICAL  MILES. 

V.ikoh«inH  ..U PA  S }  10  Port  AiiAptuu MU 

ilo                Jfi               Purl  MotMly  (liurnrd  IdUI)   4374 

do     ..    .     do            '  Smi  I'tHiiuiwy)  .    .    , «70 

S«u  Francitco '    New  Yiirit aiSe 

cJ"         .   do     -.  Monl«/vl                                           ...                                

Riirmnl  Inlvl   .      .                 do       .   .    . ItfW 

I'ort  8iiii(t«.in                           do «jiM 

St  JohmlNBd),.           '  t'»pp  (  lunr , l«70 

do     .  .do.     .          ■  Tory  Uiaod HJ93 

aiontreal ■  Quebw:  (Kiv«r  ftL  Lnwranoa). ISH 

-iu,,,                            V.%tm  Hi<!(.nti<i  ai,  Paul) 1007 

flu       .        .-             ■     BtUplsle B88 

Helle  lil«* '■   T.,ry  liiniKl   165T 

i«l-vR»c«         ..           ■■     .to         do     I73fl 

ilo      dc   .    .                    ■  CaperiMtr 1706 

Tiiry  lalftDd  .               ■■  Liverpool          9fu 

(dprUlrar.    ..        .       ■•         do        ,      ..... 31U 

HiilifB*                            ■•   C«p«IUc« 470 

I'ofilBii.l '        do    (Jo 7tn 

H.'*t<ifl                                      do    do                   ..         .          ...        ,,      ,.       M0 

N>>T  Yor*                                d..    dr               11)10 

du      .If:                           ■  Llvirpwl  (aoiilh  cuurw) ...  Ili43 

Fori  York  <l<>         nr)  HudMni  Ktrall  and  Etslhlin  IrIhthIj.  L-MI 


■■'-'  BomAMD  itTMOCftlPtifC  CO  ¥0/r''if£AL 


